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'  The  evolution  of  work  preparatory  programs  for  the  handicapped 
from  their  modest  beginning  in  the  .years^befcfre.  the  1960's  tp  full  ' 
fledged  Career  Education  efforts  ,in  the  1970* s  have  been  responses' 
to  well  documented  needs.    *E>ach  was  a  pioneering  effort  in  its  time,            **  _ 

*              The.  Lifelong  Career  Development  Project  fot  the  severely  handi- 
Y  m  capped  is  such  an  exploratory  ^venture  irr  ,the  1980»'s.'    Just  as  there'         **  p 
were.. few  guidelines  to  follow  in  the  preceding*  programs,  it  is  from  ^ 
trial  and  error  and  the  crucible  of  experience  that  guidelines  will 
emerge  from  LCD,     ,  *  '              .  *                                         \                     y  ' 

* 

• 

« 

a 

• 

• 

"A  penetration' has  been  made  into  the  uncharted  wilderness  by  / 
a       this  initial  effort.    What  has  been  discovered  is  now  being  shared^ 
with  those  who  glimpse,  the  great,  need  and  the  spendid  possibil- 
ities from  pursuing  this  work.    Ifc  is  presented  4not  as  a  blueprint 
to  be  followed,  but  as  a  record  of  failures  as'  well  as-succe^ses 
~»that"  c.an  be  studied,  learned'f  *om,  extended  and  modified  as  thV 
. >  '  course  becomes  clearer  afid  experiences  proliferate ,                 >  i  % 

r  v 
• 

« 

v' 

* 

Jt  is  but  a  beginning,  but  it  forecasts  a  future^of  service  and 
research-  fully  'as  promising* as  the  work-study  and  career-education 
ventures'  ftpon  .which  LfcD  is  built.    As  'fhose  programs  did  in  the  past,   -  * 
this  venture  is  a  fitting  beginning  for  the  era  of  the  'gO's  in  J^rrf- 
gjramming  f^r  adult  handicapped  persons.* 
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•  •        -  Introduction  ,  •  .  . 

•  *  *  * 

f  ■ 

The  Lifelong  Career  Develop,raent  (LCD)  Project  for  Disabled'  - 
Persons  was  initiated  and*  conducted^  during  the  period  1^78-1981  at 
the  Uhiversity  of  Missouri-Columbia.    The*  primary  purprose  of  tire  project 
was  to- develop  a  comprehensive  model*  that  would  .provide  person^  with 
handicaps  a  more  coordinated  and  -..continuous  delivery  of  services  at  the 
local  level.    Although  >m&ny  different  agencies  .exist  for  tJhese  indi- 
vidual^ ,  ^  i^e arch  and  expert  opinion  as  well  as  the*  voices  of  people 
with  handicaps  themselves,  indicate  the  need  to  better ' coordinate  and  9 
collaborate  these  ^ef forts  for  such  consumers. 

*  ,  \m  ,  ;  \ 

The  community  college  was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate'  ffLeld 
site  to  develop  the^  prototype  model.  '.Community"  colleges  offer  many 
features  pT  .normalization  and  most  states  have  a  domp'rehahsive  netT      .  - 
wark*of  community  'colleges  available  that  ljeach  all  -who,  nee£  to  use 
them.    Four  community  collegjes  in  the  .midwest  we*re  involved  with*  the 
project  during  the  course  or^ie  development.  *  v 

The  project1  focused  on  twenty-two.  (24)  competencies  for  disabled 
^ciult  which*  were*  identified  and  field-tested  in  >one  of  our  previous 
^projects  (project  PRICE)  a^  those  Vlxfcch  these  individuals  needed  for 
successful-  careef  development.!  Jd 'addltioa^  .t&'e  'project  scheme  're- 
quired the  active  participation"*^  an  LCD  Team,  composed  eft:  community 
college  and  agency  ^advocate  i&erabers*Nand  led  by  a  coordinator  from  tfce 
community  bfllege.    As  the,  project  evolved,  seven  impQrt^nt  and  distinct*, 
roles  we're  Identifies  as  important  .fojr  ,thi$  te^m  to  provide:'  caree^r 
-  -  assessments  ^if-e—centered  career  develd^raefit  planning,  information, 

advoca'cy,  ihservicgt  %£tainin"g, 'instruction,  .and  a  collection  of  pertinent 
resources,   figure  1  depicts  a' conceptualization . of  the  project's*, 
component^  with  life^centered  career  development  being  the  attainment 
of  ^the  .necessary  competencies  for  successful-community  living ^and  working 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  process  .by  which  the  l£D  Team  provides 
vse'rvice^  tp  disabled  individuals  with  the  assistance  oi  an^advisdry" 
committee  and  community  college  and  agency  resources.  Detailed  expla- 
nations o^f^the  LCD  model  and  iLts  operation- «are  contained  Itt  a  sup- 
plementary project  publication  entitled  LIFELONG  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
HANDBOOK:  LINKING  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 'FOR  DISABLED  ADULTS.  Basically, 
the  LCD  Program  offers  these  unique  features:  *     ,    "V  '  • 


jBrolin,  *D.E.  (ed)  Life  centered  career  education:  A  'competency  hasej t 
*    approach.     Rest;on,  VA:    Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1978.  ^ 
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FIGURE  2         ••  • 

■  LCD  PROGRAM- MODEL 
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Successful  Career  Development 
For  Individuals  With  Disabilities 


•  A  field  tested,  comprehensive  updel  to  meet  the  career  development  needs 
%  of  disabled  people  and  the  needs  of  professionals  who  tfork  with  them 
^QcludfSg^ifre  areas  of  assessment  and  guidance,  advocacy:',,  training, 

information  service.    '  *  * 

•  The  model  can  be  utilized, by  a  variety  of  community 'service  providers 
including  community  colleges,  vocational  schools,  independent  living  v 
programs,  group' homes,  and  other  human  service  agencies. 

*  *  * 

•  A  method  to  assist  community  services  £n  compliance  with  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitatipd  Act  of  19^3,*  the  Federal  and  State  mandate  for 

.interagency  cooperation,  and  the  growing  challenge  of *  reduced  funding. 

•  The  LCD  Team- and' Advisory  Committte  that  bring  together  the  expertise, 
manpower,  and  resources  of  service  providers  anddisabled  adult's. 

•  Incorporation  otf  the  competency  based  approach  tq  career  development, 
currently  implemented  in  hundreds  of  school  systems  across  *the  nation 
as  a  systematic  approach  to  assessment  and  traihihg  for  disat^Led 
individuals,    (See  Table  1) 

•  An  LCD  HANDBOOK  that  provides  a  detailed  step-by-step  guide  to  imple-^ 
mentation  of  an  LCD  Program  including  "how  to"  information  about  pro- 
gram implementation  a/d  maintenance,  inservice  training  modules,  needs 
assessment  and  program  evaluation  instruments.  .  * 

•  Detailed  modules  for  training  the  LCD  Team  and  other  community  groups 
about  topics*  related  to  career  development  of  disabled*  people. 

•  A  convenient* record  booklet  for  documenting^  each  disabled  participant Ts 

*  progress  in  the  program  including  background  information,  pre-  and  post- 
assessment  oho  the  Life-Centere'd  Competencies,  and  Individual  Career 
Development  Plan,  #  v 

•  An  easy-*to-iipdate  RESOURCE  GUIDE  (this  publication)  t;hat  provides  a 

•  convenient  sys.tem  for  presenting  a  wide  range  of  local  and  national 
resources  and  information  about  disability. 

This  Resource  Guide  was  developed  by  the  Lifelong  Career  Envelopment 
(LCD)  Project  Staff  to*  provide  information  and  resources  of  interest  to 
handicapped  people,  their  families,  professionals  and  others  who  are  con- 
cerned with  disability-related  issues*    The  guide  contains  information  that 
pertains  to  qateer  development  of  handicapped*  people  in  general  and  infor- 
mation that  specifically  relates  to  tfce  six  different  disability  groups 
included  in  the  LCD  program.    These  six  groups  include:     cerebral  p^lsy,, 
epilepsy,  hearing  impairment,  mental  retardation,  orthopedic^handic^p  and 
visual  impairment. 

♦  "V 

Career  development,  as  defined  by 'the  LCD  program,  j.ncltfdes  the  full 
range  of '  life  roles  , in  the  daily  living,  personal-social  and  vocational 
areas.-   As  a  result,,  the  information  contained  in  the  guide  reflects  a  wide 
range  of  topics. 
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Table  1 


Career  Development  Competencies* 


Curriculum  Area 

• 

» 

Competency 

• 

**  • 

1 

■    ■    .       v  , 

Man  pop  VflTB"i  1  v  TMnxinppQ 

•  • 

?• 

Select,  Manage  and  Maintain  a  Home 

3; 

Care  for  Personal  Needs 

Daily  Living 

4. 

Family  Living  and  Raising  Children 

skills 

5.. 

Plan,  Buy,  and  Prepare  Food^  * 

• 

6., 

Buy  and  Cax^for-  Clothing         *  4 

7.; 

•  * 
Engage  in  Civic  Activities 

8.ff 

Utilize  Recreation  and  Leisure 

9, 

Get  Around  the  Community  (Mobility) 

** 

10.* 

Achieve  Self-Awareness 

11. 

4 

Acquire  Self-Confidence 

9 

Pe  r s  onal -So  c  ial 

12* 

Achieve  Socially  Responsible  Behavior 

skills 

•  13. - 

Maintain /Good  Interpersonal  Relationships 

1*  • " 

Achieve  Independence  and  Interdependence 

15.  v 

Achieve  Problem-Solving  Skills 

*  »> 

16.' 

Communicate'  Adequately  with  Others  ■ 

• 

17. 
.  » 

Know  and:  Explore  Occupational  Possibilities  . 

*"  Occupational  Guidance 

18. ; 

Select  and  Plan  Occupational  Choices  *• 

and  Preparation 

19.' 

Exhibit  Appropriate  Work  Habits  and  Behaviors 

skills 

'  -  20 . . 

Physical-Manual  Skills 

21.- 

Obtain  a  Specific  Occupational  Skill 

.  22. 

Seek,  Secure,  and  Maintain  Employment 

"Sirolin,  D,  £•  (ed)  Life  centered  career  education:  A  competency  based 
^    approach .    Resjton,  VA:    .Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1978, 
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.  ,We  \fish  to.,emphasize  that  the  .Resource  Guide  is  not  and  never 
will  be  a  final,  finished,  product/  When  we  originally  designed  the  ' 
guide;  we  choSe  an  open  format  that  allowed  for  easy,  ugdating.  ♦Multi- 
ring 'notebpt>lcs  and  half-sheet  entries^were  chosen  specifically  because 
they  permitted"  changes' and  additions  , to  be^a-de  easily.  However,  both 
practical  and*aconomic  reasons  have  necessitated  the  production  of  the 
guide -in  a"  bound  edition.  In  order  to  continue  to  reflect  current  re- 
sources and  information  in  the-field,^  we  strongly  recommend  that  the 
user  supplement  the  guide  with  his  or  her  own  notebook,  Horeover,  in 
the  following* section,  we  offer  a  "half-sheets'1  format  for  the  accumu- 
lation and  deletion  pf  relevant  resources. 

We  also  encourage  readers  to  participate"  in  the  updating  process 
b'y  'communicating  information  about  hew  local,  state*  or  national' re- 
sources to  the  person* who  is  responsible  for  maintenance  of  jthe 
Resource  Guide  in  the  -community.    Likewise,  as  readers  discover  that 
certain  materials  have  gone  out  of  print  or  are  no  longer, available, 
we  eac'ourage  you  vto  communicate  this  information  as  well, 

.    Tfxe ^Resource  Guide  is  designed  to  represent  the  full  range  of 
career  development  information  about  each  of  the  six  disability 
groups  even  though,  income  sections,  little^  information  is  included 
at  this  time-.    We  took  this  approach  so  that  information  and  resources 
can  be  included  later  as^they  become  available  in  the  field. 

The  field  pf  .disability-related  information  is  growing  and 
changing  at  an  incredibly  rapid  pace.    We. welcome  every  contribution 
toward  the  goal  of  maintaining  a  useful  and  up-to-date  guide  to 
resources  and  information  about  disability. 
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Use. of  the  Guide 


We  would  like  to  familiarize  the. reader  with  the  format  and  organ- 
ization of  the  guide  as  well  as  "how-to"  suggestions  for  its  use.  The 
Resource  Guide  is  organized  into  five  parts  which  are  further  sub-  . 
divided  into  35  chapters.    The  first  part  as  on  general  information 
topics  on  the  disabilities.  .  Yet,  within  each  of  the*  seven  chapters 
there  is  both  general  and  specific  information  on  the  different  dis- 
ability groups.    Moreover,  the  sequence  of  information  remains 
constant  for  all  chapters:  'Handicapped  General  (HG) ,  Cerebral 
Palsy  (CP),  Epilepsy^  (Ep) ,  Hearing  Impaimfent  (HI)*,  Mental  Retardation 
(MR),  Orthopedic  Handicap  (OH),  and  Visual  Impairment  (VI).  Eachw 
chapter  is  a  review  on  the  topic,  followed  by  additional  resources  and 
.references. 

Parts  two-four  Encapsulate  'chapters  eigjht  through  twenty-nine. 
These  parts  are  on  the  three  domains  of  career  development:  daily 
living,  personal-social,  and  occupational  guidance  and  preparation. 
Each  part  begins^  with  a  chapter  .that  is' general  to  the  domain,  and 
is  followed, by  specific- topic  chapters.     The  sequence  within  the 
chapters,  is  identical  to  part  one.  .  %  , 

/  •  ...    1    '  ^N 

Finally,  part  five  has  six  chapters  on  related  resources.-  These 
include  topics  on  parents/family^,  legislation,  program  funding,  ad- 
vocacy, national  organizations,  and  a  bibliography.'    We  have  attempted 
to  include  information' that  is  contemporary  up-tt>7<Jate  of  printing. 

^    This  brings  to*  note  a  major  revision  in  the  format  of  the  guide^/ 
As  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,*  the  guide  was  originally  de- 
signed  j.n  an' open-notebook  form.    Y&t,  due  to  pragmatic  reasons, 
this  bound  form  is  ^necess*ary.    Thus-,  added  responsibility  is  thrust 
upon  users  of  the  guide.    Unfortunately,  if  readers  do  not  keep  up  a 
separate  individual  notebook  then  the  Resource  Guide  will  quickly 
become^obs61etet~  However,"  if  £he  user  is  willing  td  update,  we 
believe  this  guide  can  be*  a  truly  valuable  resource.    One  method  of 
adding  resources  that  we  recommend  is  the  use  of  item  and  title, 
n#lf*  sheets.    This  simple  classification  scheme  allows  a  person  to 
keep  many  of  the  titles-items  clearly  in  view  as  he/she  flips  through 
their  notebook.    Figures  ,3  and-4  give  examples tof  the  half  sheets. 

Two  related  facts  are  important  to  note.    First,  the  -Resource 
Guide  used  to  have  a  considerable  larger  dumber  of  references. 
Second,  there  used  to  be  many  more  cross  references.  Unfortunately, 
we  had  to  edit  bftth  of  these  out  for -printing  purposes.  However, 
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any  $nd  all  of  these  deletions  can  be  remedied  by  the  user  of  the  guide  if  he 
or  she  follows  one  basic  principle:    USE  THE  GUIDE  IN  AN  ACTIVE  MANNER— -AND 
ON  WHATEVER  RESOURCE  IS  USEFUL  TO  YOU. 
♦  ■ 

Used  in  this • fashion ,  the  readers  will  have  a  perpetually  comprehensive 
Resource  Guide,  * 


Figure  3  '  ^ 

for  Ti,tle.  Haflf^heets 

tfse<J  to/lis(t  bobjcs,  pamphlets,  workbooks,  kits, 
(  films,  audio-tap^si  slide-tapes  and  similar  materials' 


Cross  Reference  notatiojtf  show- 
ing where  other  copies /appe'ar' 


AV  is  used  to  signify 

audio-visual  materials 

t 

Abbreviation  for  the  topic  un- 
der which  half-sheet «is  filed 


Title 


Walk  a  While  lxf  My  Shoes 


Author 


Date 
1975 


Annotation  Thi 

persons  have  in, 


film  addresses  the  problem  the  handicapped 
traveling  by  examining  the  lives  of  three  peo- 
ple:   Patricia/  who  uses  a  wheelchair,  is  seen  using  various 
forms  of  public  transportation  such  as  taxis  and  airplanes. 
John  has  had  cerebral  palsy  since  birth  and  suffers  from  a  sev 
ere  lack,  of  muscle  control.    He  finds  that  his  ability  to  trav- 
el freely  is  vital  to  his  sense  of '  independence.    Often  he  is 
vulnerable  to  patronizing,  humiliating  behavior  from  a  public 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his  disability.    Bill  is  forceo^to 
cope  with  a  temporary  disability— a  broken  leg  —  attempting  to 
navigate  oh  crutches  through  the%  tfazes  of  a  train  station  with 
its  escalators,  staircases,  and  tturnstilss.    (source:    Pis- *V 
ability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Imtex)  "  '  .  / 

Pertains  to  Competency  9,  Getting  Around  the  Community 
(Mobility)       |   .±- 


Subject^HG  Mobility 


Description 

16  mm,  sound,  color 
27  minutes 


N  ... 

Cross  Reference: 
HG  Aetitudes 


Cost 

ft 

Rental: 

$25  .Op 

Purchase : 

$375.09 

4 

Publisher 

National  Film  BoSrd  of  Canada, 
of  the  Americas,    New  York*  NY 


1251  Avenue 
10020 


Competency  or •domain(s)  of  the 
competencies  that  relate  .to  * 
the  resource 


-4 


Additional  Informafibsl  Available  from:  V 
International  Rehabilitation,  Film  ileview 
Library,  -20  West  40th  Street,  New  York', 


NY.  10018 
Telephone : 


4212)  869-0460 


Source  from  which 
annotation  is'  taken 


er|c 
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^Figure 

Format  for  Item  Half-Sheets 


Used  to  list  organizations,  agencies,  Services, 
assessment  instruments,  ongoing  publications} 
,  and  similar  items  ■ 


Abbreviation  of  'topic  under 
which  half-sheet  is  filed 


Item     Green  Pages             *                         '  * 

Category  ^  Hg  Natl  Res . 

Description 

'This  news  magazine  prqvidgs  a  large  directory  of  products*  and  services  for 
disabled  people.    These  include  exercise  equipment,,  communication  aids,  eating 
aids,  clothing,  'autqmot-ive  'equipment,  transportation*,  bopks,  clubs,  etc,  * 
Information  is  broken  down  into  service  categories  and  by  state . 


CroAp  Reference:    HG  Da||4y  Liv 


\ 


Pertains  to t competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  and  Personal-Social '.domains •  * 


Address  • 

Green  Pages 
•    Winter  Park 

s  * 

t 

\ 

9            "                            '                           \  — 

K  \ 
,  641  West  Fairbanks  £  \ 
,  FL    32789       ^      *  \ 

*           •                        \  ^ 

Phone 


Additional  Information 


V 


Competency  or  domain(s*)  of  the     Gross  Reference  notation 
competencies  that*  rel&t'e  to  _      ^showing  where  other 
.  the.  restgyrce.      -  *  '  \  "\    copies  appear    '  J 


u  *  £-1' 


Use  x>f  S 


*  THe  Subject  Index  gives  the  reacSer^^ae^LIn^ las  to  wh^re  certain* 
tbpics  can  be 'found  in  the  Resource  Guideo/m;  vising!  the  guide,  re'aders 
are  encouraged  to  cpnsult  the  pages  designated  ot£  the  tfafi*dicappe4/ 
General  in  icon junction  with  the  page's  on  |p$g^fi^ disabilities..    In  many 
cases,  the  information  labeled  Handicappe4/^%r^^^*  relevance  fdr^  ■ 
specific  disability  groups.  .  ■         '       \!L\-  . 

\  \     *  £       *  ? 

.  The  following  example  illustrates  the^rr^eiSent  of  the  Resource 
Guide  and  use  of  the  Subject  Index.    For  exanfp^eV-  to  find  information 
about % transportation  for  handicapped  peoplg  fin , general,  locate  Part  2, 
Chapter^  14,*  labeled  "Mobility . ,f    To  locate 'inf oration  about  transpor- 
tation for  people  with.  orthopediV  handicaps',  lc^te  the* pages  within 
the  Mobility  section  that  have  the  OH  notation  in\the  upper  right  'corner 


The  term  transportation  is  listed,  ift  the  subject  index  in  £he  *, 
following  mariher:  *'  *  •  \ 

TRANSPORTATION,  ACCESS IBItlTY  OF^  ;  \ 

See  Mobility,  Part  2,  Chapter  14  * 

*  ■  - 

In  this  example,  once  you've  located  the  Mobility;  section  in  Part  2, 
look  fo^page(s)  with  OH  Mobility  designated  in  fhe  upper  right,  hand^ 
corner.    The  same  procedure  can  be  followed  to  locate *this  information  (j 
for  each  o£  the  othei;  disabilities.   ;    .         .   '   %     \   ^  ^> 


'X 


Subject  .Index  * 


Subject  Index 


r. 


ACCESSIBILITY"  *  '  . 

"See  .Mobility,  Part  2y  Chapter  14  /  ^ 

ADULT  &  CONTINUING  EDUCATION       *  . '  -     A  4 

,  Part  4,  Chapter  27-;  ' 
*•  . 

'ADVOCACY  , 
Part .5,  Chapter  31 

^  .      '  -   •  4 

AIDS^  ADAPTIVE'  \ 

Info fmatiori' about  adaptive  aids  is  listed  according  to  the  purposes 
served.    Example:     for  adaptive  aids  ^o  assist  with  activities  re- 
lated to a daily "living,  see  (General/lnformation/Daily  Living)  Part  2, 
( Chapter  8.  *■ 

.    »  \     -  ■  -  "    .      .  ' 

ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS 
Part  2,  Chapter  14  • 

ASSESSMENT  4  ^  , 

Information  about  assessment  or  evaluation  of  skills  is,  listed  under 
the  specific  skill  areas  l^- Example;    for  assessment  techniques  to 
evaluate  daily  living  skiils,  sge  (General  Information/ Daily  Living)  * 
Part  2,  Chapter  8. 

^  t 

ATTITUDES  '  *  .  '  , 

Part  1,  Chapter  4  * 

AWARENESS  BUILDING  * 

See  AttituHes,  •  Part  1,  Chapter  4    f  r   '  - 

■       *•  1 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Bibliographies  are  listed  according  to  the 'topic  covered.     '  ' 

BLINDNESS       '  "  V 

See  Visual  Impairment^  'Information;  on  Visual  Impairment  is  included 

in  all  Parts  of  the  Resource [Guide. \  The  VI  notation  appears  in  the„ 

-  ,  upper  rigfrfe  corner  of  the*f>age7~  ^V-"  •  . 

tH  _       — *-    —  »« 

BUDGETING  PERSONAE  INCOME v  V         "V  "/  \  * 

See  financial*' Management ,  Part  2, ,  Chapter  1L  > 

CAREER  AWARENESS  AND  EXPLORATION  TECHNIQUES^      ,       "  *  /  ,Jf%' 

See  Career  Opportunities  &  Decision  Making,  Part  4,  Chapter  23  " 

CAREER*  DECISIONMAKING  ^ 
**■  "*  See  Caree/ .Opportunities ,  &  Decision  tfajcing,  Part -4,  Chapter  23 


Subject  Index 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
Part  1,  .Chapter  1 


CAREER  EDUCATION 

'  1  See  Career  Development,'  Part  \i  Chapter  1  % 

.CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Part  4;  Chapter  ^2  „        '       *  : 

CEREBgAL  PALSY  ^  * 

Information  on  Cerebral  Palsy. is  included  in  all  Part  of  the 

o  Resource  Guide.    The  CP  notation  appears  in  the  upper  right* 

corner  af  the  page.  ^ 


CETA 

Se.e  Legislation,  Part  5,  Chapter  32 

CHILD  CARE         •  < 

See  Family  Living,,  Part  2,  Chapter  \0    .    •  m 

CHILD  CARE/ FOR  DISABLED  BARENTS 
£  See/  Family  Living,  Part  2,  Chapter  10 

CHILD  CARET  OF  A  DISABLED  CHILD    ~-  . 

See  Parents /Family,  Part  5,  Chapter  30 

CITIZENSHIP  \.  . 

See  Civic  Affairs,  Part  2V  Chapter  9 

CLOTHING,  SELECTION* AND  CARE  OF  ( 
<*  ^  See  Personal  Hygiene  &  Grooming,  Part  2,  Chapter,  15 

COLLEGE  &  UNIVERSITY  -PROGRAMS 
Part  4,  Chapter  26 

COLLEGE  FOR  LIVING  PROGRAMS 
)    Adult  &  Continuing  Education,  Part  4,  Chapterl  27 

COMMUNICATION  f 

See  Communication  Skills ,  Part>  3,  Chapter  lS./'This  section  includes 
information  about  adaptive  communication  aids,  equipment,  and  tech- 
niques.   For  information  about  interpersonal  communication,  see 
Interpersonal  Skill^T  Part  3,  la,  Chapter  3. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PftOGRAMS^  j  -  ^ 

See  College  and  Universi^.Progrips,  Part  *4,  Chapter  26 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION         .  . 

See  Adult  &  Continuing  Education,  Part  4,  Chapter  21^^  •  ^  * 

CONVULSIVE,  DISORDERS  m 

See  pages  with  Ep  notation* in  'Medical  Aspects,  Part  1,  Chapter  2 

COMPETENCIES,  LIST  OF^ 22  LIFE-CENTERED 

See  Career  Development,  Part-.!,  Chapter  1 


 .                  *r  V 

Subject.  Index             '  ' 

CONTRACEPTION 

See  Sexuality,  Part  .2,  'Chapter^  1* 

'*  '. 

"COUNSELING  -TECHNIQUES 
Part  1,  Chapter  7 

* >  *   »  %• 

• 

.    •                   COURT  CASES 

•  %          See  Legislation,  Part  5,  Chapter,  32 

*  • 

« 

.  \         DAILY  LIVING  ASPECTS                        "                                          t        *  4  , 

'  Part  -2i     Information  concerning  the,  "general  arek  of  daily  living.0       *  *  ; 
%                skills  in  included  in  the  Part:    Daily  Living  Aspects ♦    This  * 

section  consists  of  the  following  Chapters:                         •               '  * 

-  *  Civic  Affairs  . 
\                       .                 Family  Living           *  ' 

Financial  Management.  /s 
Housing                                                ;  q 
Home  Management 
Leisure  and  Recreation 
Mobility  X 
^    ,  ^  Personal  Hygiene  and  Grooming 
Sexuality              .  , 

«           "»  * 
<- 

> 

>  * 

DEAFNESS        -  . 

Information  on  Hearing  Impairment  is* included  in'all  Parts  af  the 
Resource  Guide,    The  HI  notation  appears  in  the  upper  right  corner 
of  the  page,                                                        S                   •  " 

i   DECISION  MAKING,  CAREER    '                                  /  ' 

s                See  Caree§:  Opportunities  and  Decision,  Making,  Part  4,  Chapter  23 
.y                                                                 %      *  * 

D*EVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITY  ^DEFINITION  OF 

See  Medical  Aspects,  Part  1,* Chapiter  2  v 

* 

^          DIET                     *  *                     '  ♦ 
See  Housing  &  Home  Majiafgement,  Part  2,  Chapter  12 

DRESSING  SKILLS             -   \        J'                             '  ' 

See  Personal  Hygiene  &  Grooming,  Part  2,  Chapter  15               *  V. 

<& 

DRIVER'  EDUCATION  * 

See  Mobility,  Part. 2,  Chapter .14 

(  - 

EATIN^  SKILLS      *                              *                         .  , 
0i                         *        -See  Housing  &  Home  "Management,  Part  2,  Chapter  12 

/         ';-       *    '            '                                                           ^ * 

*  : .  .  -     -EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT                                         *  . 
,  .            •  .                  See  General  Information/Personal  Social,  Part  3,  Chapter  17  ^ 

EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES                 -    ~\.    <              .*  . 
See  Placement,  Part  4,  Chapter  29 

N.  4 

^        EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES^  *' 

See  Part -4,  Chapter  29  » 
See  also  Career  Opportunities  &  Decision  Making 

mc   ^ '  '  i           ^5, j 

I  -  ■ 

1  Part  4,  Chapter  23      r  ^ 

■a 


Subject  Index 


.EPILEPSY  '  '* 

Information  on  Epilepsy  is  included  in  all  Parts  of  the  Resource 

Guide*  '  TJie  Ep  notation  appears  in  the  upper  right  cornet  of  the 
/         page.  -  .  -  « 

EQUIPMENT,  ADAPTIVE-    —  .  '  .    \ ,  ^ 

♦  Information  abtfut*  adaptive  equipment  is  listed-  acco^rddjig  to  die  equip- 

.    .  ment's  purposfe.    Example:    for  adaptive  aids  to  assist^wi'th  activities  * 
related  to  daily  living,  see  General  information/Daily/Livifig,  Part  2, 
-Chapter  8,      -     '  .       '  v 

EVALUATION  J    *     *»  '  " 

'Information  about  evaluation  «or  assessment  skills  1&  listed  under 
the  specific  skill  areas,    For  ejaiaple:     for  te&hniqu^s  .to  evaluate, 
claily  living  skills,  see  G^'etal«r»formatioa/Daily  Living^  P^rt  2, 
'  Chapter^.  ,  [/  .     ;  1%r\  ' 

See  also  Vocational  Etfaluatipn,  Part  4,  thapter  2£ 

FAMILY*  LIVING,  ADJUSTMENT*.  TO  &  TRAINING  OF  HANDICAPPED  "FAMILY  MEMBER 
See  Parents /Family ,  Part  5  *  "  "  !  \  . 

FAMILY  LIVINGS  FOR'  DISABLED  PEOPLE  <1P  '  ,     ,         ^  '  * 

See,  Family  Living', 6  Part  2-y  Chapter  10  £  ] 

FAIRLY,  OF  A  DlgABI^D  PER$6n"    •  *  -  '    •    '  ^ 

^    See  Parentfc/Fafotty.  Part  S„  Chapter  30    ,  .  .  * 

a  ...      :  •     .  >     •    .  _■  . 
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FINANCIAL  MANiGEME^T  '  ^\ 

Part  2K  Chapter  XI ^  * 


>  FIRST  AID 


Seeu  Housing     Home  Marffcgement,  Part  2,  Chapter  12 

v    FIRST  AID  FOR  SEIZURES 
°*  See  pages  with  JEp  notation  in  What  Do  You  Do  W^en  ♦   •  9  s9  Part  1, 

•  Chapter  5  1  .       i£j  ' 

r  .  .  ^  -  i 

FOOD,  PURCHASE  &  PREPARATION  -         .  %  '  ; 

See  Housing  &  Home  Management,  Part  '2,  Chapter  12     'y,  • 


> 


FUNDI? 

^     .See  Part  5,  Chapter 

C  GRANT  WRITING '       .  .  ^ 

Sec*  Parfc^S*  Chapter  33  '  •  .  ■ 

!  v  r  '  i 

GROOMING  '  \      .  ,    -     '  * 

#  See  Personal  Hygiene  &  GtfSoiniijg,  Part  2<,  Chapter'15„ 

HANDICAPPED/GENERAL  4 

Information  on  Handicap,p£d/Genei5al  is  included  in  &1I  Parts  of 
>^the  Resource  Guide  ♦    The  HG  notation  appears  in  theAipper  right 
coriler  of  the  page,       ,  J  v% 

HEALTH  CARE,  GENERAL  ,  ^ 

^  .  *  Sefe  Personal  Hygiene  h  Grooming',  Part  2,  Chapter  15  hr~r 


Subject  Index 


HEALTH  CARE,  RELATED  TO  DISABILITY 

*  See.  Medical  Aspects,  Part  1^  Chapter  2  " 



HEARING  IMPAIRMENT  r 

.  Information  on  Hearing  imp  airmen  t  is  included  in  all  Parts  of 
*    the  Resource  Guide.    The, .HI  notation  appears  in 'the  upper  right 
corner  of  ;the  page,  " 

HEMIPLEGIA  °  *  *      ?f%c  ' 

See  Orthopedic  Handicap,    Information  on  Orthd^jdic  Handicap  Is 
;~ included  in  all  Parts  of  the  Resource  Guide,    The  Oq  notation 
appears  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  page,  w 

HOME  MANAGEMENT 

Se^Hbusing  &  Home  Management,  Part  2,  Chapter  12 

«• 

HOUSING  "  . 

See  Housing  &  Home  Management,  Part  2,  Chapter  12 

HOUSING  %'&  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

-  Part  2,  Chapter  12  * 

HYGIENE     •*  ,  * 

See  Personal'  Hygiene  &  Groaning,  Part  2,  Chapter  15  , 

-         1        '  ^  -  .  "  *  %. 

INCOME  "SOURCES       25" MC  ^ 

See  Financial  Management,  Part  2,  Chapter  11  " 

INDEPENDENT  LIVING  PROGRAMS  ,  * 

fSee  General  Information/Daily  Living,  Part  2,  Chapter  8*       *  • 

INDEPENDENT  LIVING  SKILLS  **  ' 

See- General  Information/Daily  Living,.  Part  2,  Chapter  8 

INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  ^  ,  ^ 

See'  Instructional-  Techniques,  'Part  2,  Chapter,  6  '■ 

INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
Part  2,  Chapter^, 

INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS 

Part  3,  Chapter  19  ^ 


JOB  DEVELOPMENT  #. 

See  Placement,  Part  4,  Chapter  29 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

.See  Part  4,  Chapter  29 

See  als6* Career  Opportunities' & 'Decision  Making  Part  4,  Chapter  2 

JOB  RESTRUCTURING  1      s  * 

-  £ee  Placement,  Pasrt  4,  Chapter  29 

9 

*  o 

*  JOB  SEEKING'  SKILLS  , 

See  Placement,  Part  4,  Chapter  29    "  '  *  ^; 
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»■ 

•  • 

JOB  TASK  ANALYSIS 

t 

See  Placement,  Part  4,  Chapter  29 

• 

1 

KITCHEN  SKILLS 

See  Housing  &  Home  Management,  Part  2,  Chapter  12             *  . 

LEGAL  RIGHTS      *  * 
See  Legislation,  Part  5,  Chapter  32 

See  also  Advocacy,  Part  5,  Chaptet  31                 9  \ 

[  LEGISLATION 

Part  5,  Chapter  31 

LEISURE  &  RECREATION  . 

{ 

*  Part  2,  Chapter  13  \ 

*1                                                                                *  ( 
LIFELONG  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

r 

See  Career  Development,  Part  1,  Chapter  1 

* 

See  also  Introduction  and  Use  of , the  Guide,  Part  1 

■    LITIGATION (                                                                .  > 

*See  Legislation,  Part  5,  Chapter  32 

• 

MEAL  PREPARATION  ^ 

See  Housing  &  Home  Management,  Part  2,  Chapter~12         ~  * 

4  MEDICAL  ASPECTS  ' 

-Part  1,  Chapter  2  »\ 

> 

MEDICAL  ^JCARE,  GENERAL 

See  Personal  Hygiene  &  Grooming,  Part  2,  Chapter  15 

MEDICAL  CARE,  RELATED  TO  DISABILITY 

See  Medical  Aspects,  Part  1,  Chapter  2  *V 

•     •  MENTAL  RETARDATION  ; 

Information  on  Mental  Retardation  is  included  in  all  Parts  of  the 

g           Resource  Guide.    The  MR  notation -appears  in  the  upper  right  comer 

V 

of  the  page.  1 
MOBILITY 

Part  2,  Chfcpter  0.4  \ 
MYTHS  ■ 

# 

Part  1,  Chapter  3 

% 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  &  RESOURCES 
*   '  Part  2\\  Chapter  34 

NUTRITION   i                     *                                              '                      -  - 

■ 

V' 

,     See  Housing  &  Home  Managementj^art  2,  Chapter  12 

✓ 
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Subject  Index 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 

See  General-  Information/Vocational,  Part  4,  Chapter  22 

** 

ORTHOPEDIC  HANDICAP 

Information  on  OrthopedicrHahdicap  is  included  in  all  Parts 
of  the  Resource  Guide.    The  OH  notation  appears  in  the  upper 
right  corner  of  the  page.  . 


,  PARAPLEGIA"  —  

See  Orthopedic  Handicap.    Information  .on  Orthopedic  Handicap  Is 
included  in  all  Parts  of  the  Resource  Guide.    The  OH  notation 
appears  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

PARENTHOOD,  FOR  DISABLED  PEOPLE 

See  Family  Living,  Part  2.  Chapter  10 

PARENTHOOD,  OF  A  DISABLED  CHILD 

See  Parents /Family,  Part  5,  Chapter  30 

PARENTS /FAMILY 

Part  5,  Chapter  30 

o  •  ^ 

f 

3 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

See  Personal  Hygiene  &  Gtooming,,  Part  2,  Chapter  15 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  &  GROOMING  • 
Part  2,  Chapter  15 

PERSONAL-SOCIAL  ASPECTS  , 
r    Part  3,  Information  concerning  the  general  area  of  personal- 
social  skills  is  included  in  the  Part:    Personal-Social  Aspects. 
This  sectiow  consists  of  the  .following  Chapters:         „  ' 

Communication  Skills  \ 
Interpersonal  Skills  * 
Probiepi  Solving 
Self-Concept /Awareness 

PLACEMENT 

Part  .4,  Chapter  29 

PROBLEM  SOLVING    •  .     '  . 

Part  3,  Chapter  %0 

PROGRAM  FUNDING  ,     ,  . 

Part  5,  Chapter  33  *  a 

PUBLIC  -RELATIONS  *  e 
See  Attitudes,  PartTl,  Chapter  4^  6 

QUADRAPLEGIA  ■  •  , 

See  Orthopedic  Handicap.    Information  on' Orthopedic  Handicap  is 
included  in  all  Parts  of  the  Resource  Guide.    The  OH  notation 
appears  in  the  upper  right  corner. 
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RECREATION 

See  Leisure  &  Recreation,  Part  2,  Chapter  13 

RESUME  WRITING  ,  n 

See  Placement,  Part  4,  Chapter  29  ' 

RETARDATION  5 

Information  on  Mental  Retardation  *isHLnclude4  in  all  Parta"of— 
.   the  Resource  Guide.    The  MR  notation  appears  in  the  upper  right 

cornet  of  the  page%  - 
•  • 

SAFETY  * 
See  Housing  &  Home  Management,  Part  1,  Chapter  12 

SELF-CONCEPT/AWARENESS  *  ^  • 

Part  3,  Chapter* '21  .o  ,  , 

SELF-CONFIDENCE 

See  Self-Cbncept/Awareness ,  Part  3,  Chapter  21 

SENSITIVITY  TRAINING  ,  r 

See  Attitudes,  Part  1,  Chapter  4  *  V 

SEWING  TECHNIQUES  ; 

•See  Personal  Hygiene' &  Grooming,  Part  2,  Chapter  15 

SEXUALITY  , 
J  Part  2,  Chapter  16^ 

SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT  * 

See  Placement,  Part  4,  Chapter  29 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  *  -  *    m  * 

See  Legislation,  Part  5',  Chapter  32* 
See  also  Financial  Management,  Part  2,  Chapter  11^ 

'TEACHING  TECHNIQUES        '    '  s 

See  -Instructional  Techniques,  P.ai;t  1,  Chapter  6 

TOILETING,  ADULTS  ;         t  -  ^ 

See  Personal  Hygiene  &  Grooming,  Part  2,  Chapter  15  1 

TOILETING,, CHILDREN.  .  % 

-   See  Paren ts/ Family,  xPart  S,  Chapter  30  / 

TRANSPORTATION,  ACCESSIBILITY  OF  *' 
Sea  Mobility, 'Part, 2,  Chapter  14  . 

TRAVEL^  RECREATIONAL  '  .  ' 

See  Leisure- &  Recreation,  Part  2,'  Chapter  13"  . 

TRAVEL,  ADAPTIVE  MOBILITY  n^ 

See  Mobility,  P^rt  2,.Chaptei(  14        '  \ 


*                                                *                                                                                                                  «         *  . 

1    ,                  '                            '      ;                                                           ,      Subject  Index 

:  ' 
\                         VISUAL  ^IMPAIRMENT 

^                         .        Information  on  Visual  Impairment  is  included  in  ali  Parts  of 

the  Resource  Guide.    The  VI  notation  appears  in  the  upper 

right  corner  of  the  page,--                                        •  0 

*                  .    VOCATIONAL  EVALUATION  &  TESTING 

See ^Vocational  Evaluation,  Part  4,  Chapter  24 

♦ 

• 

VOCATIONAL-OCCUPATIONAL  ASPECTS  -  '  , 

Information  concerning  the  general  area  of  vocational-occu- 
pational skills  is  included  in  the  Part:,  Vocational-Occu- 
.                                 pational  Aspects •    This  section  consists  of  th^  following 

Chapters :  * 

* 

Career  Opportunities  &  Decision  Making 

Vocational  Evaluation                                          ,  , 

•/                 ♦  *— 

Vocational  Training 
College  &  University  Programs 
*             *          Adult  &  Continuing  Education     .  # 
Jfozfc  Adjustment  < 
^Hcfcment 

> 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Information  concerning  Vocational  Rehabilitation  can  be  found 
under  all  Chapters"  in  Vocational-Occupational  Aspects,  Part  4 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  • 

Part  4,  Chapter  25                                      .                          *  < 

•  • 

* VOTING  ' 

$ee  Civic  Affairs,  Part  2,  Chapter  9 

» 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WHEN  .   .   .  * 
Part  1,  Chapter  5 

This  irtcludes  suggestions  and  techniques  that  facilitate  inter- 
„  "                                actions  between  non-disabled  "^nd  disabled  people*  • 

*>    ■  WORK  ADJUSTMENT                -         '  . 

Part  4,  Chapter  28               .  % 

• 

WORK  STUDY 

*                                 See  Work  Adjustment,  Part  4,  Chapter  29l  , 

1  .   „  .                            ZONING   .  0 

*                                See  Housing  &  Home  Management,  Part  2,  Chapter  12 

•                      •                '           '          ' '  * 
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CHAPTER  1 


HG  Career*  De 


Career  Development 


Career  development  ia  generally  defined  as  a  series  of  life  stages 
through  which  the  individual  progresses.    Within  each  stage  are  develop- 
mental tasks  or  skills  which  must  be  mastered* to  achieve  adequate  career 
development  (Ginzberg,  Ginsburg,  Axelrad  &  Henna,  195 i;  Super,  1957)*.  The 
term  "career,"  as  used  in  the  Lifelong -Career  Development  Project  and  the 
^Resource  Guide,  is  defined  in  its  broadest  sense  to  include  all  life 
roles,' not  just  the  work  role.>  It  refers  to  onefs  role  as  a  worker, 
learner,  consumer,  citizen,  family  itiember,  and  social-political  being 
(Brolin,  1978;  Gordon,  1973).    Brolin's  (1978)  three-part  career  education 
model  recognizes  the  .crucial  importance  of  these"  different  areas  of  ex- 
perience. t  According  to  this  model,  learning  experiences  are  organized 
*  into  three  domains:,   daily  living,  personal-soqial,  arid  occupational 
guidance  and  preparation.    Within  each  of  these  domains  are  individual/ 
competencies  which  the  learner  must  master  to  achieve  levels  of  ^adequate 
functioning.    Individual  competencies  include  skills  such, as  caring  for 
personal  needs,  utilizing  recreation  and  leisure  time,  getting  around  the  , 
community  (mobility),  achieving  self-awareness,  achieving  good  interper- 
sonal skills,  knowing  and  exploring  occupational  possibilities,  and  ob- 
taining' a  specific  occupational  skill.    Provision  of  these  learning 
experiences  in  a  systematic  way  ensures  that  the' person  with  a  severe     ,  4 
disability  has  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  developmental  tasks  vital  to^ 
adequate  career  development.  *  <*>l*w 

Research  indicates  that  people  with  handicaps  often'  have  dif ficul-* 
ties  due  to  lack  of  systematic  exposure  to  necessary  learning  experience^ 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  personal-social,  and  daily  living  skills 
(Appell,  1977;'  Broliiir  1972;  .Flanagan  &Schoepke,  1579';  Sprafkin,  Gershaw 
&.  Goldstein,  1978;  Wilkinson,  1975).    In  many  cases,  these  individuals 
have  not  been  adequately  prepared  to  function  in  the  full  array,  of  life 
roles.  .  ,  >  *• 

The  following  account  poignantly  illustrates  the  discrepancy  that 
can  exist  between  vocatiqnal  adjustipent  and  other  independent  functioning. 
A  severely  handicapped  woman  'had  maintained  successful  administrative  em- 
ployment for  some  fifteen  years,  however;  having  lived'  sw»  home  and  re- 
ceived care  from  her  parents  for  more  than  thirty  years,'  she  failed  to 
develop  functional  indepenfierit  daily  living  and  personal-social  skills. 
When  both  parents  suddenly  became  debilitated,  and*  could  no  longer  care' 
^for  helr  needs,,  she»was  unable  to  care  for  herself  adequately.    She  had 
never  learned  to  bathe,  dress  herself,  cook,  shop,  or  perform  any  house- 
hold chores.    In  addition,  *her  parents  had  not  encouraged  her  to  njake 
friends*  because  they 0  felt  they  could  fill  the  roles  of  friends  and  coifr- 
/  panions.    Stxe  had  been  adequately  prepared  to  function  in  the  life  roles, 
as  learner '*^nd  Worker^  as  evidenced  b?  completing  a  graduate  degree  and  % 
earning  more  *  than  $20,0*00  per  year,  yet  she  never  developed  the  self- 


HG  Care,eje--9fcv 

management  coping  skills  needed  to  make  a  total  life  adjustment.  Thfjae 
skills  had  to  be  learned  painfully  at  an  age  when  most  adults  are  rela- 
tively comfortable  in  an  independent  living  situation. 

Development  of  successful,  integrative  approach  to  career  development 
will  require  the  effective  use  of  school  resources,  community  participa- 
tion, family  in vplvemertt  and  increased  public' awareness.    Schools  can 
systematically  provide  experiences  especially  geared  to  teach  the  life- 
centered  competencies  to  individuals  with  various  disabilities.    It  is 
essential  that  colleges  and  university  training  programs  adequately  pre- 
pare teachers  and  school  persbnnel  to  implement  career  development  programs 
from  preschool  through  post-s,econdary.    Schools' can  also  become' involved 

'in  the  development  and  validation  oi;  much  needed  measures  for' assessment 
or  career  development.  *  *" 

«  *  * 

Adult,  community  and  .continuing  education  programs  are1  unique 
settlings  in  which  to  provide  educational 'and  personal  enrichment  opportu- 
nities for  disabled  adults.      Also,  non-residential  independent  living 

.centers  in  the  community  offer  an  array  of  services  for  the  evaluation  and 
development  of  independent  living  skills.    The  business  and  industry  sec- 
tor of  the  community  can  be  a  valuable  source  of  "hands  pnfV  training  ex- 
periences as  well*  as  jobjs  for  disabled  persons.    Organizations f  agencies 
and  individuals  in  the  community  are  also  valuable  *resources. 

j-  *  4 

4  ■  f 

Family  members  —  "whether  parents,  siblings  or  spouses  —  can  have 
significant  impact  on  the  career  development  of  handicapped  relatives. N  By 
encouraging  independence'  and  providing  learning  opportunities  to  their 
disabled  relative,  family  members  can  reinforce  school  and  agency  per-, 
sonnels'  efforts  to  improve  the  disabled  person's  life  skills.- 


J- 
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SER  DEVELOPMENT 


COMPETENCIES 


Daily 'Living 


Domain 


1.  Manage  Family  Finances 

1.  Identity  various  forms  of  aoney 

2.  Count  money  and  aake  chang* 

•*3.  Make  appropriate  laves  taents  sue 
insurance,  savings,  property 

».  Ob cain  and  use  bank  ami  credic 
•  facilities 

5.  Keep  financial  records 

6.  Spend  vl chin  a  budget 

7.  Calculate  and  pay  caxes  ' 
5.  3egia  alanning  fcr  retirement 

2.  Select^  Manage 'and  Maintain  a  Hope 

# 

9.  Select  adequate  housing  for  self  and/ or 
family 


£0.  Maintain  the  Inside  of  a  home  (cleaning 
.   repairs,  and  decorating)  n 

11.  Use  basic  appliances  and  tools 

12.  Maintain  the  outside  bf  a  hone 

3.  Care  for  Personal  Seeds  # 

13.  Choose  clothing 'appropriate  for -season 
and  the  occasion 

14.  Take  care  of  personal  hygiene  needs 

15.  Explain  the  relationship  of  physical 
fitness,  nutrition,  arid  weight 

%/ 

16.  Explain. Illness  prevention  and  treetmenc 
t           method/  / 

17.  'Describe  physical  characteristics  for 
one^s  age  group    ,  ~  , 

18.  Describe  psychological  characteristics/ 
for  ooe*s  a$e  group  , 

*  '  - 

'  -*  .  family -Living  and  Saising  Children  ,* 

'  % 

19.  Practice  (when  desired)  effective 
oethods  of  contraception,  , 

20.  Respond  to  needs  of  spouse  and  children 

21 .  Explain  how  to  care  for  a  child's  physi- 
cal needs  rbe  core- and  after  birth  - 

22.  Provide  a  safe  environment  for  child  (can) 
by  observing  safety  principles 


5.  Plan,  3uy,  add  Prepare  Foodp 

24.  p\an  balanced »aeals  for  }>otn  his/her  ind 
family  needs 

25.  Purchase  food  wichin 'budget  according  to 
planned  aeals 

i    m  9 

26.  Prepare  food  using* appliances  anc 
v         utensils  needed 

27.  Clesn  up  kitchen  after  seal  preparation 

28.  Store  food  based  on  properties  of  food 
(perishable  vs.  canned  foods) 

6.  :3uy  and  Care  9for  Clothing 

29.  Purchase  clothing  for  se"if  and  family 

30.  Launder  washable  clothing  and  send 
others  to, dry  cleaners       *    *    .  ' 

31.  Iron  and  put  away,  clothing 

32.  Sew  on  buttons  and  do  simple  mending 

33.  Do  simple  alterations? on  one's  clothes 


Engage  In  Civic  Activities 

34.  Know  basic  laws  and  penalties\for 
breaking  the  law     %.  m 

35 .  Know  citizenship  rights  and 
responsibilities 

36:  Know  how  to  register  and  to  vote 

37.  Know  what  to  do  when  stopped  by  a  police- 
man -  rights  and  responsibilities 

8.  Know  environmental/ conservation  issues* 


8.  Utilize  Recreation  and  Leisure  *  . 

'  39\  Participate  in  jroup  activities^  9 
40.\"<aow  activities  and  resources  available 
-41.  \Understand  value  o/  recreation 

42.  tyse  recreational  facilities  in'  yhe 
pmmunity         t  **i  • 

43.  SMa  and"  choose  ac tjfolties^ccoitd ing  ts 
^te  rest  si  *  1 


s^accoKdli 

5** 


v44.  Plan  Vacations  according  co  oce's 
45.  Demonstrate  ,good  sportsmanship  * 


23.  Adjust  to  changing  circumstances 
family  (divorce,  death,  etc.) 


*  9. 


Get1  Around  the  Cotaaunicv'  (Mobility) 

S6.  Know  txazfic  rules  and  safety  principles  - 

47.  Use  various  means  of  public 

transportation      *  '  * 

4*3.  Driva--srjcjir,,  motorcycle  or  rice  a         '  *% 
cycle 


9  * 

^ERJC 


9r> 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  COMPETENCIES 
Personal-Social  Domain 


10.  Achieve  Self-Awareness 

49.  Know  physical  strengths  and  Halts 

50.  Identify  his/her  interests  j«d  abilities 

51.  Recognize  emotions  ^n  self  and  othtrs 

52.  Identify,  his/her  needs 

53.  Develop  inner  control  as  opposed  to 
external  or  ocber  coocrol  .  {  -0 

54.  fse  his/her  strengths  to  provide  for 
others'  needs  Csoouse ,  children) 

55.  Know  nis/'ner  values 

56.  Recognize  nis/her  own  aging  process  and 
eventual  death 

11.  Acquire  Self-confidence 

57.  Ftel  worthwnile  when  hp/she  thinks 
about  self,  Jj 

58.  Know  vhat  others  see  in  him/her 

59 .  Accept  praise 

'    60.  Accept  criticism 

61.  Relieve  in  self 

62.  Have  a  life  plan  X 

12.  Achieve  Socially  Responsible  Behavior 

63.  Know  rules  and  expectations  of  society 

64;  3ehave  in  public  in  manner  thac  does  not* 
cause  problems, for  self  * 

65 «  Demons crace  respect  for  rights  of  others 

ofc.  Know  how  to  acc  "in  various  roles  he/she 
plays  (spouse,  worker,  etc.) 

13.  Maintain  Good  Interpersonal  Relacionshios 

67.  uiseen  and  respond  to  others 
j attentively 

68.  Make  and. maintain  friendships  with 
v  various  kinds  of  people 

o9.  Know  sex  role  behavior 

70.  Possess  a  close  scaring  relationship  « 
wiih  one  or  more  persons  ' 


1*.  Achieve  Independence  and  Incer<iepeoaence 

71.  Understand  che  impacc  of  his/her 
behavior  on  others 

72.  Take  charge  of  his/her  own  lire 

73.  Accepc  responsibilicy^ for  se«c:.n$  *oai3 
,74.  Strive  co  reach  his/her  potential 

75.  Respect  che  needs  of  parents,  spouse, 
children  and  close  r'rlends 

76,  Consider  others1  neeos  when  aeecmg  nis 
her  own  , 

15.  Achieve  Problem-Solving  Skills 


77.  Identify  bi-polar  concepcs  such  as 
good-bad 

78.  Understand  che  need  for  goals 

79.  (^nsidejr  alternatives 

80.  Anticipace  consequences  of  one's  actions 

81.  Know  where  to  find  good  advice 

32*  Maite  plans  for  future  events  (educacion 
of  self  and  children,  ecc.) 

Communicaca  Adequacefv  with  Ochers 
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83.  Recognize  emergency  situations  •  ^ 

84.  Read  ac  level  needed  for  future  goals 

85.  -Write  ac  level  neede^for^fucure  goals 

86.  Speak,  gesture  or  use  ocner  aecnods  so 
ochers  communicate  with  him/her 

87.  Understand  che  subtleties  of 
communication 

38.  Know  how  and  where  co  locace* needed 
info  raa  cion 

89.  Assise  family  in  learning  zo  'communicace 
,  feelings  and  meanings 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  COMPETENCIES 


Occupational  Guidance  and 
Preparation  Domain 


17.  Know  anc  Explore  Occupational  Possibilities      19,  Sxhibic  Appropriate  Work  Habits  and  3<gnanors 


90.  Identify  personal  values  net  through 
wo  rk  •  * 

91.  Identify  societal  values  net  through 
work 

92.  Identify  aspects  of  work  related  to  pay 
(wage  "and  salary) 

93.  Understand  existence  or  certain (occupa- 
tional classifications 

96,  Identify  occupational  opportunities 
available  locally 

93.  Identify  sonrces  of  occupational 
inforaation  * 

18.  Select  and  Plan  Occupational  Choices 

96.  Identify  aajor  occupational  nee^g 

97.  Identify  aajor  occupational  interests 

98.  Identify  aajofc  occupational  Aptitudes 

99 .  Identify  requirements  'and  demands  of 
%       appropriate  and  available  jobs' 

100.  Hake  realistic  occupational  choices  at 
all  stages  of  *<*^L^ 

101.  0tiii2e  past  experience  to  locate  occu- 
pation: nee tins  current  needs 

102.  Consider  spouse's  occupational  role  in 
relationship  to  his/her' s 


103.  Follow  directions 

104.  Work  with  o:>eri  icocerativeiy 

105.  Accept  supervision/supervise  otr.ers 
appropriately 

Know  importance  qf  good  attendance  anc 
punctuality 

107.  Use  appropriate  communications  skills  at 
work 

108.  Heet  quality  standards  for  vork 

109.  Follow  occupational  safety  rules  ar.d 
principles 

20.  Physical -Manual  Skills 

110.  Possess  satisfactory  balance  and 
coordination  for  job  chosen 

HI.  Possess  satisfactory  dexterity  for  job 
chosen 

+U.2.  Possess  satisfactory  stamina  and 
endurance  for  job  chosen 

113.  Possess  satisfactory  sensor/  discrim- 
ination for  job  chosen 

21.  Obtain  a  Specific  Occupational  Skill 

2V2.  Seek,  Secure,  and  Maintain  Employment 

114.  Seerch  for  a  job  using  appropriate 
resources 

<* 

115.  Apply  for  a  job  including  filling  out 
application 

116.  Demonstrate  good  interviewing  skills 

117.  Adjust  to  competitive  standards  'make 
production  standards) 

118.  Seek. help  when  things  go  wrong 


Adapted  from  Brolin,  D.  E',  (ed)  Life  centered  career  education: 
A  competency  based  approach*    Jteston,  VA:    Coupcil  for  Exceptiohal 
Children,  1978.  e»  .    £  ' \ 

Editors  Note:    Originally  numbe^ng  102,  this  is  an  expanded  list 
of  118  subcompetencies  that  includes  specific  ob- 
jectives for  the  adult  learner.    J  ^ 
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Title    Life  Centered  Career  Educations    A  Competen&y  Based' 
 Approach  _1  '        *    '  l_ 


Author     Brolin,  D.E.,  Editor 


Date 


1978 


Annotation 

•-This  manual,  which'  developed  out  of  Project  ||tfCE, 
(Programming  Retarded  in  Career  Education)  addresfes  career 
education  ojf  handicapped  learners  so  that  they  may  assume 
roles  as  hompetent  adults  in  society ♦    It  presents  a  compre- 
hensive program  based  on  goals  and  objectives  in  the  domains 
of  daily  living,  personal-social  axid  occupational  prepara- 
tion.   It  describes  the  skills  and  behaviors  necessary  for 
daily  functioning^    The  mapual  includes  a  definition  of 
career  education,  th£  life  centered  curriculum,  competency 
•  units,  instructional  materials,  resources,  and  assessment  " 
and  planning  for  individualized  education  programs. 

Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  fiaily  Living,  Personal- 
Social  and  Occupational  Guidance  and  Preparation  domains • 


Subject  HG  Career  Dev 


3 


Description 

199  pages,  softbound 
*  manual 


> 


Cross  Reference: 
MR  Career  Dev 


Cost 


Publisher 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1920 
•  Association  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091        ,  . 


Additional  Information       *  ^ 

t    v  ( 

Also  available  ia  the  Trainer !s  Guide 
to  Ldfe  Ceqtered^ Career  Education 


Title- 


Trainer's  Guide  to  Liff  Centered  Career  Education 
.  :   *  V   :  


Author 


Annotat 


Brolin,  D,E, ,  McKay,  D.J,,  and.WeSt,  L.L. 


Date  , 

1978 


on 


•    •  ]^iis  Trainer's  guide  is  designed* to  help  administrators 
initiate  a  career  infused  education  program  for  handicapped 
studehts  in  the  secondary  schools.    It  provides  directions  , 
and  materials  ^or  a  series  of  workshops  aimed  at  creating  a 
teampf  people  including'  educators ,  parents*  and  community  •* 
workers ,  who  can  develop  and  monitor  a  caster  education 
program  appropriate  for  theijx^n  community*    A  tangible  out- 
come; of 'the  workshop  series  is  a  ^career 'education  plan  that 
is  realistic  and:able  to  be  implemented. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living,  Personal- 
Social  and  Occupational  Guidance  and  Preparation  domains/ 


Object  HG  ^reer  iW 


Description 

264  pages  iir  a  three- 
*    ring  binder 


Cross  Reference: 
MR  Career  Dev 


Cost  , 
$35,00 


Publish 


ier 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1920 
Association  Drive-,  Reston,  VA  22091  7  ' 


$9 


Additional  Information 


Also  available :  Life  Centered  Career  ^. 
Education:    A  Compe tency  Based  Approach 


Item     Council  for  Exceptional  Children    Division  on  .Career 
•    DeveloDinfint                                    <  ^ 

Categ°^.Carefe?Dev  ^ 

it* 

The. Division  ofl"  Career  Development  of -  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
(<$C)  seeks  to.  inform  its  members  on  current  developments  in  the  fieW  of  career  ' 
>ducation-for  the  handicapped  through  its  quarterly  newSlettej  pn4  a  journal  published 
twice  a  year-    The  Division  also  provides  «a  forum  for  the  sharing  of  members',  ideas 
and  information,  through  their  contributions  *  to  the  two  publications,    A  conference  is 
held  yearly  in  April  in  conjunction  with  the  CfiC  donference. 

All  members  of  this  Division  must  be  members  of  CEC,    The  annual  membership  fed  fot  the* 
Council  is  $25.00;  the  membership  fee  for  the  Division  ij3  $8,00  for  DEC  members.  The 
journal  and  newsletter  are  distributed  free  to  Division  Member s^  non-Division  members  - 
can  purchase  the  journal  for  $16,00  per. year,,      *  / 


Address  '  * 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Divi- 
sion on  Career  Development,  1920 
'  Association  Drive,  Res  ton,  VA  22091 


Phone 


(800)  336-3728  or 


Additional  Information 

> 

■■  (••.'..'.. 

0 

1 

i 

*  s 

Item  Career  Development  for  Exceptional  'individuals 


Category  HG  c -reM 


pev  \ 


Description 


The  journal  of  the.  Council  for  Exceptional  Childress  Division  on  Career  Z 
Development,  is^  published  twice  a  year.    It  includes  articles,  reports,- apd  reviews 
on  education  and  career  development  for  exception^  children  and  adults,  and. is 
avail^bl^  free  to  Division  membersffand  for  $16,00  a  year  for  non-D^v^ion  members.. 


-\  ■ 


Address  * 

Division  on  Career  Development,  Council  k 
for  Exceptional  Children, ^1220  Associa- 
tion Drivel  Restion,  VA  220& 


Phone*  (800)  336-3728  'and  "(703).  620-3660 


Additional  Information  >   '  ■ 

v      - "  ■ 

f 

Title  *  Careers  and  DlsabUities:  A  Career  Education  Approach* 
1  :  ^  :  :  4- 


Subject    HG  Career  Dev 


Author,    Gardner ,  D,C,  and  Warren ,  S X 

"  ^   S    1     T~  — — * '  ~~  — 


Date 

_  JAM. 


Annotation 


This  Interdisciplinary  text  in  special  education 
deals  with  disabilities  through  a  focus  on  career*      ■  • 
education.    It  includes  definition,  assessment,  evalua- 
tion," psychology ,  goal  setting,  and  curricula. 


Description 

JLI6^page^hardback-book 


Cost 


Publisher 


Greylock  Publishers,  13  Spring  Street, 
Stamf ord , ,CT  06911 


Additional  Information  . 


I  Title    Career  Education  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth     '  * 


Subject  HG  Career  Dev 


Author 


Brolin,  -D.Cvand  Kokasks,  C.J. 


Data 

1979 


Annotati^i    _  ,  b 

Thisjbook  is ^written  for  all  persons  concerned  with 
the  career  development  of  handicapped  individuals,   \t   '  - 
presents  career  education  as  a  whole  life  process,  a 
sequence  of  planned  learning  activities  which  prepare  indi- 
viduals for  varied  life  roles.*  Part* one  of  tlie  book  reviews 
-cateer  services  and  development  for^a  variety  of  handicap- 
ping conditions.  ^Part  two  surveys  career  instruction  for 
the  handicapped  and  conceptualizes  life  centered  career 
education  in  .personal-social,  daily  living,  and  occupational 
areas.    Part  three"  includes  strategies  for  planning  and 
conducting  career  education  programs.  Part  four  presents  a 
discussion  o£  how  community  agencies,  families,  and  busi-  ^ 
riesses.can  assist  in  these  programs.  Part  five  looks  to  theT 
fyture  of  career  education,  v.  '       .   ; 


Description^ 

433*pages,  hardback  % 
0.  book 


Cost 

$16,95 


Publisher  ^  ^ 

Charles  E,  Merrill  Publishing  Company, 
•1300  Alum  (fr/ek  Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio 
4*3216  \ 
Telephone:    (614)  $58-844 1        ,    f  ^ 


Additional  Information 

Order  number  from  Charles  E.  Merriir 
is*  082 78- K 


Title     SCOR  Curriculum:    Vol.  I  &  II    Independent  Living 
Skills  Assessment  System  


Subject   HG  Career  Dev 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


This  assessment  system  is  for  \j,se  in  recording,' 
planning,  and  reporting  in  over  900  target  skills,  Tl>ese 
include  personal. management,  social  development,  household 
management,  leisute^jtime ,  job  readiness  and  work  skills. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in*  the  Daily  Livirfg,  Personal- 
Social  and  Occupational  Guidance,  and  Preparation  domains, 


Description 


Cost  * 


Publisher 

SCOR/C&sa  Grande  Duplication  Center^  235 
Casa  Grande  Road , ^etaluma ,  CA  94952 


Additional  Information 
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—  * 

I  Title    Project  ACCESS :  •  Action  Centered  - 
1           Special  Students 

Career  Education  for 

Author'       +                '  . 

Date 

Subject    HG  Career  Dev 


•Anrtotat/on 

These  curriculum  materials  cover  a  range  of  topics 
inclfifcng  Curriculum  I  -  Academics,  Health,  Survival  Skills, 
.  Curriculum  II  -  Job  Placement,  Vocations,  Peer  Tutor 
.  Training  .x 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher  •  f 

Brojedt  ACCESS,  2268  Adams  Drive,  N.Wt* 
ltlanta\  GA  30318 
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Additional  Information 
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Title  '0xe  Career  and  Vocational  Development  of  Handicapped 
 Learners 


Subject  HG*  Career  Dev* 


^Author  _  Brolin ,  D , E . ,  and  Kolstoe,  O.Pv 


Date  '  < 

.  1978 


Annotation  •  , 

This  paper  discusses  the  state  of  the  art  in  career 
education  for  persons  with  handicaps.    It  presents  research 
fin4irigs  concerning  the  .roles  of  occupation,  citizen,  family 
and  avocation  for  persons  with  variouS~""d"isab_iir^ies  including 
hearing  impairment,  visual  impairment,  health-  impairment, 
dental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  orthopedic  handi- 
caps, learning  disability  and  multiple  handicaps,©  Effective- 
ness of  various  curricular  approaches  are  ^examined  and 
recommendations  for  the  involvement  of  schools,  communities 
and  families  are  presented.  r^ 


Pertains  to  competencies  in* the  Daily  Living,  Personal- 
Social  and  Occupational  guidance  and  Preparation  domains. 


Description  * 

72  page  softbound 
book 


Cost 

$5.10 


Publisher 

,  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1960 
, ,  Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


r 


Additional  friformation  Also  available  from: 

.ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  Box 
190,  Arlington,  VA  22210 
ID  #Ed  166  419 

microfiche  $.83  1 
paper  $4*67  ■» 


Title 


Career  Education:    A  Chance  to  Be 


Subject' 


HG  Career  Dev  AV 


9: 


Author 


Dat$" 


Annotation  ,  %  " 

It  addresses  the  issue  of  education  as  preparation  <for  a 
career,  with  particular  emphasis,  on  the  needs  encountered  by 
members  of' special  populations :    women,  minorities,  the  gifted' 
and  talented,  and  the  handicapped.    The  film  draWfc ^attention 
to  the  need  to  broaden  ^he  work  opportunities  of  these"  "groups  ,* 
and  the  role  that  career  education  can  play  ih  achieving  this 
goal -  ♦ 


Description 


Cost     _0  cn 

rent:  *$12.50 

sale:  1  film~$114.00 

videocassette- 

$100.00, 


ERLC 


Publisher  - 

National  Audiovisual  Center,  National 

Archives  Trust  Fund  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 
20409 


.11 


Additional  Information " 

Film -order  no:  *A00671/BKk 
Videocassette  order  no.:,  A00672/BK 


Jifle    *  Career  Education  For  Persons  With  Handicaps : 
A'  Bibliography  Z  


Subject  HG  Career  Dev 


Author     Brolin,  D.  and  Mauch,  P. 


Date 

]»  1979 


Annotation  >•*  -  ' 

This  is  a  bibliography  of  resources  ia  career 
education  for  handicapped  individuals.    Materials  are 
categorized  by:    journal  articles,  special  issues  of 
journals,  books,  aijd  monographs.,,^ 


Description 


Cost 


$•65  per  copy 


Publisher 


Additional -Information  Available,  from: 

CEPP  Project,  16"  Hill  Hall  UMC,- 
Columbia,  MO    6521 1 


/ 


Title     Disability  and  the  Concept  of  Life  Functions 


Subject    MR  Career  Dev  Q 


Author 


Sigelman,  C,  VengrQff,  L, and 
Spankel,  C. 


Date 


Annotation  1  *  • 

This  working  paper  describes  a  model  of  disability  that, 
distinguishes  tetweea  impairing  conditions  and  limitations 
with  respect  to  five  life  functions/  These  are  health, 
mobility,  communication,  cqgnitive-intellectual  functioning, 
social-attitudin&l  functioning  and  life  outcomes.  Limita- 
tions are  jointly  determined  by  performance  .in  life  function 
areas-and  Environmental  factors. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher       >  J  -    ,  . 

Research  and  Training  Center  in  Mental 
Retardation,  Texas  Tech  University-^ 
Lubbock,  TX    7940?  * 


12 


Additional  Information 

/ 

4 

• 

,14' 

•  < 

Title     Developing  An  Integrated  Community -Based  Extended 
Rehabilitation  Service  System   • 


Subject    MR  Career  Dev""C^ 


Auth°r    |arhaa,  J.  . 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 


»*•  This  working  piaper  describes  how  the  multiple  needs 
of ^severely  handicapped  people  require  multiple  services 
among  community  agencies  -"all  working  together . 


Description  • 


Cost 


Publisher 

Research  and  Training  in  Me,ntal  Retarda- 
tion, Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  TX 
79409 


Additional  Information 


-  r                         ,        '  k 

Item  •  National  Center  for  Research  in'tfocational  Education 

Category  HG  Career  ^fi 

The  main  function  of  the  Center  is  to  increasef  the  ability  of  diverse  agencies#,and 
organizations  to. solve  educatipnal  problems  related  to  tareer  planhing  preparation 
and  progress  through  the  generation  of  knowledge  by  means  ofLprimary  research- in  career 
problems;  development  of  educational  programs  and  products  which  include  teachers f 
guides,  staff  development  modules;  and  community  involvement  materials;  the  operation 
of  a  variety  of  information  services;  and  conducting  leadership  development  and  training 
programs . 

The  Center  disseminates  a  variety  of  materials  such  as  lists  of  resource  organizations 
in  selected  areas,  lists  of  new  publications  and  ongoing  research,  an  annotated  biblio-  * 
graphy  of  research  and  development  projects  conducted  since  1970,  and  a  bibliography  ^ 
listing  over  700  publications  available  for  purchase  from  the  Center,  wMch  includes 
titles  on  career  education  and  the  handicapped*  - 

In  addition,,  the  Center  refers  requesters  to  staff  specialists  and  outside  organizations 
when  appropriate.    Charges  for  services  of  the  Center  vary  depending  upon  the  type  of 
service  requested. 


Address 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Voca->  «. 
tional  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 
1960  Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  OH  43210 


Phone  (614)  "486-3655 


Additional  Information 


Title,  Lifelong  Learning  and  Career  Development  Needs  of  the* 
Severely  Handicapped »  Working  Paper  No.l  


Subject  HG  Career  Dev 


Author      Flanagan,  W.M.,  and  Sqhoepke,  J.M. 


Date- 
1978 


Annotation 

This  paper  presents  background  and  philsophy  about 
lifelong  learning  and  career  education/development  as  it 
relates  to  the  needs  of  individuals  with  severe  handicaps. 
The  -authors  propose  that  the  community  college  is  the  most 
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CHAPTER  2  ' 


Medicdl  Aspects"  ' 


Understanding  of  fundamental  medical  facts  is  imperative  for  . 
professionals  and  others  dealing  directly  with  handicapped  persons 
as  well  as  for  handicapped -individuals  themselves.    However,  in  the 
past  most  information  about  disability  was  written  for'and  available 
to  medical  personnel  only.    Too. often,  persons  working  with  disabled 
people  had  little  or  no  formal  exposure  to  medical  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment,.ami  prognosis  of  handicapping  conditions.*    Currently,  bo&lcs  and 
media  presentations'  are  becoming  increasingly  available  to  acquaint  ° 

*  persons  outside  the  medical ^profession  with  medical  aspects  of  dis- 
abling "conditions  »     Using  non- technical  language,  these  resources 
provide  thorough  yet_easily  comprehended- information  about  causes*' 
and' medical  consideratiohs  of  various  disabilities,  » 

To  understand  medical  aspects 'of  a  disability  it  is  important  t*  * 
-   know  the  etiology  (causes  or;origins)  aid  physiology  (function  of  vital 
body  processes)  related  to  timt  disability,*   This  knowledge  dispels 
misconceptions  and  creates  a  firm  basis  fop  .developing  realistic  expec- 
tations.    Distinction  between,  congenital  and  acquired/ traumatic • 
disabilities  is  also  valuable  because  implications  of  a  particular 
disability  usually  vary  according  to  time  oi^  onset,    Congenital  ab-« 
normalities  are  defects  present  at  birth,  occurring  iu  afi  estimated  * 
3%'  of  all  births  (Bleck  and  Nagel,  1975),    However,  when  all  birth 
abnormalities  which  are  discovered  during  the  first  year  of  life  are 
included,  the  estimated- rate  rises  to  6%,    Birth  defects  are  often 
multiple,  .They  may  be  localized  of  general,  mild  or  severe.  Acquired 
or  traumatic  disabilities  are  those  conditions  not  fp  resent,  at  bitth. 
Spinal  cord  injury  incurred  during  a  car  accident  is  an  £xample[  of  '  * 
traumatic  disability*    Soffit  conditions  such  as  cerebral  "palsy  can 

*  be  either  congenital  or  acquired  depending  upon  the  time  and  circum-*  ■ 
stances  of  onsets  *  4 

The  "Medical  Aspects"  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  each  dis-  , 
ability's  etiology,  medical  characteristics,  functional  limitations, 
and  treatment.    Diagnostic,  trl^tment  and  research  resources  are 
included  as  well  as  references  .and  pedia  related  to  medical  aspects. 
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New  Federal  Definition  of  Develppmental  Disabilities    -  * 

t     The  followftig  is  the  definition  "of  developmental  disability  con- 
tained in  P.L.  95-602  enacted  in  1978 .  .  : 

The  term  'developmental  disability 1  means  a,  severe  chronic 
disability  of  a  person  which:     ?  l.  * 

"(A)  is  attributable  to  a  mental  or  physical  impairment  o£j*>m- 
bination  of  mental  and  physical  impairments;  * 

,f(B)  is  manifested  before  the  person  attains  age^twerity«r£wo ; 
fl(C)  is  likely  to  cQntinue  indef initely;\      -/      ,  *  m  ' 

fl(D)  results  in  substantial  functional  liWtgtions  in  three  or 
more  of  the  following  areas  of  nfiajor  life  activity:    (i)  self- 
care,  (ii)  receptive  and  expressive  language,  (iii)  learning, 
(iv)  ^mobility,  (v)  .se^f -direct ion,  Cvi)  Rapacity  for  indepen- 
^dent  living,  $nd  (vi)  economic -self-sufficiency;,  and  . 

I^E)  reflects  the  person's  need6 for  a  combination! and  sequence 
"qf  special,'  ^te^isQiplinagy,  or  generic  care,  treatment,  or 
<jther  services  vpfich  are  of  ^Lfelopg  or  extended  duration  and 
are  indi\^stua:J^ planned  and  coordinated.11. 

General"  Definitibtfril*  Used  in  ttfe&teld  C  '  ;»  , 

♦Meyert  (1978)  Refines  develppmental 'disabilities  as,  "conditions 
wfiich  originate -in. childhood  and  which* rtffeult  in  a  significant  Handicap" 
f  ox!  the  individual .    These  include  cond^tiong  such  .as  mental  retarda- 
tion; cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  arid  conditions  associated  with  neurologi 
cal  damage"  (p.  507).    The  teiyn  i's -generally Used  po  refer  to^ disabili- 
ties with  onset  before  adulthood*.    As  Jteyeh  nates,  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy  areycomditions  frequently  associated  with 
developmental  disabilities,       '  y      •     m   v  ' 
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Medical  Aspects 


Approximately  750,000  people  —  one  out  of- every  250  persons  in 
this  country  —  have  cerebral  palsy*,    It  is  estimated  that  10%  of  the  , 
people  w},th  cerebral  palsy  are  mildly  disabled  and  very  little  remediation 
is  required*    However,  about  80%  of  .the  people  with  cerebral  palsy  have 
visible  manifestations  of  the  condition  —  either  awkward' gait,  gutteral 
speech,  facial  grimacing  and/or  drooling.    Some  of  the  conditions  des- 
cribed above  can  be  remediated  with  ,  the  use ^of  adaptive  devices    physical  ^ 
therapy,  or  surgical  treatment. 

The  major  cause  of  cerebral  palsy  is,  damage  to  the  brain  before, 
during  or  shortly  after  b;Lrth.    In  fact,  the  term  "cerebral  palsy11 
fefle'cts  its  primary  cause  —  "cerebral"  means  brain,  "palsy"  means  a 

•  lack  of  control  over  muscles.    Any  one  or  a /combination  of  the  following 
can  be  .the  contributing  cause  of  cerebral  palsy:    insufficient  oxygen 
during*  pregnancy  *and/or^tt  birth,  RE  blood /factor,  brain  hemorrhage  which 

.results  in  the  birth  injury,  prematurity  (especially  when  the  infant 
weighs  less  than  four  pounds),  or  infection  of  the  mother  during  early 
pregnancy  with  diseases  such  as  German  measles  *or  other  viral  diseases. 

There  §re  indications  that  less  than  1%^  of  cerebral  palsy  is  in- 
herited, and  those  with  inherited  cerebral  palsy  usualfLy  do  not  live  long. 
Although  cerebral  palsy  is  usually  not  Hereditary,  the  physical  conditions 
that  can  lead  to  cerebral  palsy  may  be  inherited.    For  example,  a  child 
bom  £o  a  mother  with  RH  iterative  blood  may  develop  cerebral  palsy  as  a 
result  of  inpompatability  of  blood  .types.    The  cerebral  palsy  itself  is 
not  inherited;  however,  'blood  type  — /the  cause  of  the  cerebral  palsy  in 
this"  case  —  is  inherited. 

The  term  cerebral  palsy  does  n«£t  describe  a  single  disease^,  but  a 
number  of  medical  conditions*    Since *the  brain  is  not  only  the  center  of 
muscular  control,  but  also  of  intelligence,  behavior  control,  and  language 
development,,  it  is  possible  for  persons  with  cerebral  palsy  to  have  other  * 
associated  (Usabilities.    The  person  having  cerebral  palsy  may  have  any 
of  the  following  accompanying  disorders: 

\  * 

Speech/language  disability.    This  occurs  iif  approximately  33%  of* 

the,  people  with  cerebral  palsy. 
V 

Mental  deficiency.    Some  persons  with  cerebral  palsy  have  "normal" 
or  even  superior  intelligence*.^  However,  the  mean  IQ  of  persons  with 
cerebral  p&lsy  vaifies  from  70  to  75,  as  compared  to  100  for  the 
normal  puplilation.    It  is  also  es timated  "that  about  50%  of  the 
population  With  cerebral"* palsy  scores  withing  the  IQ  range  associated 
,       with  mental\  retardation. 


\ 
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Convulsions, » 
Personality  problems, 

-Visual  impairments.  These  occur  in  approximately  50%  of  the 
peo^i^  with  cerebral  palsy.  * 


Heatin  ^impairments .    These  occ\ir  in  almost  16Z  of  the^eople  with 
cerebral\palsy. 

The  types  of  cerebral  palsy  are  classified  according  to  the 
physical  movements  involved.    The  three  major  types  of  cerebral  palsy 
are  spastic,  athetosis,  and  ataxia.    According  to  Davis  (1976),  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  people  with  cerebral  palsy  are  diagnosed  as  spastic. 
These  persons- have  \irnb  muscles  that  are  tight,  and  with  sudden  attempted 
movement  or  stretching,  the  muscles  contract  strongly.    For  example, 
tapping  of  the,  heel  cord  results  in  a  quick,  downward  movement  of  the 
foot.    With  spastic  cerebral  palsy,  the  muscles  continue  to  contract 
repetitively.    The  muscles  of  a  person  with  spastic  cerebral/ palsy  become 
shorter  with  resulting  deformities  of  the  limbs,  pelvis,  and  spine 
(Bleck  &  Nagel,  1975).  y 

*( 

About  25%  of  the  people  frith  cerebral  p^alsy  ai;e  diagnosed  as  atlhetoid. 
A  constant,  recurring  series  of  involuntary  or  purposeless,  movements  of 
the  hands,  feet  and  trunk  characterize  athetosis.    Distinction  can  be  ^ 
made  between  athetosis  and  spacticity.  .  With  athetosis,  tension  causes  the 
muscles  to  become'  soft  or  flail;  with  spacticity  they  become  tighter 
(Bleck  &  Nagel,  1975).  7  * 

Approximately  7  %  of  the  people  with  cerebral  palsy  are  ataxic.  '  %1 
Ataxia  is  characterized  by  lack  of  balance,  frequent  falls,  and  a  tremor 
of  the  hands,  and  feet.    Each  type  of  cerebral  palsy  can  have  a  wide  range 
of  severity.-  One^p  articular  type  is  not  necessarily  more  limiting  than 
another.  ■  • 

I  '  * 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  cerebral  palsy.    Drugs  may  be  adminis- 
teted  to  he«t>  control  motor  difficulties  by  increasing  the  tone  of  slack 
muscles  or  decreasing  the  tone  of  tight  muscles.    Surgery  can  help  correct 
some  of  the  deformities  associated  with  cerebral  palsy.    For  example, 
surgical  lengthening  of  a  tight  heel  cord  makes^Lt  possible,  far  the 
person  to^walk  on  the  entire  foot.  • 
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Although  the  actual  incidence  is  not  known  >  it  ±g  estimated  that  ' 
approximately  one  million  Americans  have  epilepsy  ^    Epilepsy  is  a  disorder 
.that  results  f rom^glteration  of  brain  function  that  begins  and  ends 
spontaneously  and  tends  to  re  cur  ^  -  - 

\     Epilepsy,  is  not  a  specific  disease,  but  is  rather  a  symptom  of  an^ 
intermittent  imbalance  of  electrical  activity  of  the$  brain  characterized 
by  recurring  seizures  (Guidance  andvSupport  Services,  1977).    The  terfhs  " 
seizure  and  convulsion  are  synonymous.    However,^sef zure  is  the  preferred 
term  since  the  term  convulsion  carries  with  it  the  negative  connotation 
of  having  a  "fit11  (Biel,  1980).    Seizure  can  be  caused  by  a  variety  of 
factors  including  brain  anomalies,  vascular  malformations,  tumors,  trauma, 
-inflammation  of  the  brain  (encephalitis)  or  the  meninges  (meningitis),  or 
metabolic  disorders  sudv  as  low  blood  'calcium,  low  blood  sugar  or  low 
blood  magnesium' (Bleck  &  Nagle-,*  1975)..    I^r  a  large  number  of  persons  with 
seizur^,  no  specific  cause  can  be  found.    These  cases  are  called  idio- 
pathic epilepsy*  ^ 

*  i(   The  role  of  heredity  in  the  etiology  of- epilepsy  is  not  clear* 
Statistics  indicate  that  the  likelihood  that  an  individual  will  have- 
epilepsy7  increases  if  others  in  the  family  have  the  disorder.  However, 
Msome*'experts  say  that  wh-at  might  be  inherited  is  not  some  form  of 
epilepsy,  but  a  greater  or  lesser  degree'  of  resistance  io  the  types  of 
injury  that  produce  epilepsy.1*  (Davis,  1977)     Others  deny  any  relationship 
between  epilepsy  -and  he^dity.    Clarification  of  the- role  of  heredity  is  ' 
complicated  by  the.  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  is  classified  as  a 
seizure  and  variability  dn^ the  interpretation^  of  electroencephalograms 
(EEG).    The  EEG,  which  is  typically  .used  to  detect  epilepsy*  is  a  measure 
•  of  electrical  activity  *in  the  brain. 

The>  classification  of  seizures  is  based  on  clinical  characteristics, 
neurophysiological  characteristics*,  or  conbinations  ofJ)oth.    The  following 
classifications  of  seiqures.are  based,  on  the  clinical  manifestations 
(Guidance,  Counseling-and  Support,  Services ,  1977). 

GRAND  MAL  SEIZURES:    A*re  characterized  by  loss  of  consciousness, 
followed  by  muscle  rigigity.  (especially  of  the  limbs)  and' jerking  of  t&e 
limbs  after  which  the  entire  body,  becomes^  limp*    Grand  mal  seizures  are 
often  accompanied  by  salivation  and  loss  of  bladder  and/or  bowel  control. 
After  regaining  cdnsciousness ,  the  person  may  feel  tired,  somewhat  uncoordi 
nated,  or  may  experience  a  headache. \ 

PETIT  ML  SEIZURES  :    Are  characterized  by>  loss"  of.  awareness  which 
m^y-be  observed  as  a  blank  stare  or  flickering  of  the  eyes.    Petit  Lai 
seizures,  whiqlv  usually  last  only  several  seconds  'each,  may  occur  as  often 
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as  three' hundred  tides  ja  day  in  severe  cases.    After  a  seizure  the  person 
resumes  normal  activity,  often  unaware  that  a  seizure  occurred.  Petit 
mal  seizures  may  be  mistaken  for  daydreaming.  . 

^      *  .  '     ~  - 

PSYCHOMOTOR  SEIZURES:    Are  characterized  by  altered  states  of  mind, 
motor  movements' of  .the  body,  "^nd  total  loss  of  awareness.    -Although  the 
individual  experiencing  a  psychomotor  seizure  may  look  like  he  is  awake 
and  aware,  the  person  is  nonfunctioning  on  a  conscious  level.    The  person 
may  repeat  meaningless  phrases  or  move  quickly  or  rhythmically  in  a  mean- 
ingless or  inappropriate  manner.    Psy<?homotor  seizures  can  last  from 
several  seconds  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minut^.    In  severe  cases,  they  may 
last  for  several  hours  or_days.    Psychomotor  seizures  may  be  mistaken  for 

behavior  associated  with  intoxication  or  drug  abu^e. 

■»  *■* 

Some  people  know  thdy  are  going  to  have  a  seizure  just  before, it 
occurs.     This  signal^  called  an  aura,  may  be  the  sensation  of  an  unusual 
odor,  sound,  or  feeling  that  acts  as  warning  of  an  impending  seizure. 
Approximately  half  *of  the  persons  with  epilepsy  experience  an -aura. 
Individuals  should  be  ^encouraged  to  indicate  that  they  have  experienced  an 
aura  so  that  safety  precautions  can  be  taken.    Safety  precautions  and  first 
aid  procedures  for  seizures  are  outlined  in  the  section  "Ep^-le^y,  What 
Do  You  Do  When  .  .  .  •" 

'  Use  of  anticonvulsant 'medication  can'  control^seizures  to  varying 
degrees.    With  proper  medication,  over  50%  of 'individuals  with  epilepsy 
can  be  free  of  seizures.    Another  30%  of  individu^  can  gain  partial  con- 
trol of  seizures.    For  the  remaining,  seizures  can       only  poorly  controlled 
(Davis,  1977),    Possible  side  effects  of  anticonvulsant  drugs  include 
fatigue,  drowsiness,  dizziness,  awkwardness,  nausfea,  fever,  diarrhea,       ^  , 
double  vision  pr  skin  rash.    In  sowe,  cases,  adjustment*  of  dosage  can 
alleviate  side  effects  so  that  the  drug  need  not.b4  discontinued..  Adequate 
rest,'  physical  activity  and  diet  are  recommended  to  aid  in  control  of 
seizures.  *Some  medical  authorities  recommend  abs tinence<£roitt^fticQhol. 
Emotional  conflict  and  turmoil  also  may  aggravate  the  tendency  to  have  . 
seizures ...  »  ^ 
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Item     Resources  on  Medical  Aspects  of  Epilepsy 

Category  Aspects 

Description 


The  following  three  resources  are  available  from  ^ 
Epilepsy*  Foundation  of  America:  k 

ANSWERS  TO  <THE  MOST  FREQUENT  QUESTIONS  PEOPLE  ,A§K  ABOUT  EPILEPSY 

MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EPILEPSIES  1 
«  ,  ft  © 

A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  CLINIC  FACILITIES  fOR  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  PERSONS  WITH  EPILEPSY 


Address 


Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
1828  L  Street 
'Washington.,  D,C.  20036 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


ERiC 


Title 


Basic  Statistics  on  the  Epilepsies 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


Information  pertaining  to  both  the  medical  and  social 
aspects  of  epilepsy  has  been  organized  into  tables  and 
charts  that  reflect  the  current* state  of  information  about 
epilepsy.    This  report  should  he  of  use  to  .my  person 
interested  in  epilepsy  nnd^  the  problems  rel;iLed  to  the 
disorder. 


PuBlisher 


oUbject  ep  Med -Aspects 


Description 


3 


Cost 

s 
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Additional  Information    Available  from:- 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America,  Suite 
406,  1828  L.  Street7*N;W. »  Washington, 
D.C.  20035 
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Medical  Aspects 


,The  term  h&aring  impaired  refers  to  all  varieties  and  degrees  of 
hearing  loss.    A  person  with  a  hearing  impairment  may  only  have  difficulty 
hearing  very  high  or  very  low  pitch  sounds.    Or,  a  person  may  be  able  to 
hear  sounds  but  not  understand ^ them.    Likewise,  a  person  may  hear  well  in 
some  situations,  but  not  at  all  in  others. 

There  are  three  factors  to  be  considered  in  describing  hearing  loss. 

The  first  is  the  degree  of  hearing  loss  —  what  the  person  can  or  cannot 

hear.     The  second  factor  is  the  age  of  onset,  the  age  at  which  the  hearing 

loss  occurred.     Finally,  the  third  factor ■  t>o  be  considered  is  the  type  of 

hearing  loss,  which  is.  determined  by  the  cause  of  the  loss  (Davis ,  ,1976) • 
#  •  \ 

Persons  who  lack  the  ability  to  hear  and  understarx^  speech  are 
.classified  as  being  deaf*    Persons. .who  have  some  ability  to  hear  and 
understand  speech  are  classified  as  hard-of-hearing.    The  specific  degree 
of  hearing  loss' is  usually  measured  in  decibels  by  an  instrument  called 
an  audiometer* 

According  to  Davis  (1976),  the  degrees  of  hearing  loss  have  the  v^ 
♦following  effects  on  the  ability  to  hear  and  understand  sounds*. 

Slight  Hearing  Loss  (average  of  speech  frequencies  in  better  ear  is 
27  to  40  dB*)  y  Individuals  with  -slight  hearing  loss  typically -have 
difficulty  hearing  speech  that  is  distant  or.  faint.  Generally,  .the 
condition  goes  unnoticed. 

Mi  I'd  Hearing  Loss  (41  to  55  dB)  :    Persons  Mth  mild  hearing  loss  are 
usually  able  to  understand  face  to  face  conversations  at  a  distance 
of  3  -  5*  feet.    They  may  miss  as  much  as  half  of  group  discussions 
*     that  take  place  in  a  qlassroom  or  other  large  room.  Difficulties 
are  likely  to  occus  when  the  person  is,  ti^ed  or  inattentive  and 
distant  seats  in  a  theatre  pos^  special  problems.  ■  > 

Moderate  Hearing  Loss  (56  to  70  dB)  :    Conversation  must  be  loud  to 
be  understood  by  the  person  with  moderate  loss.  -  Group  discussions 
°'     are  particularly  difficult.    This  degree  of  loss  may  be  accompanied 
by  defective  speech,  deficits  in^language  use  and  comprehension  and 
limited  vocabulary * 

Severe  Hearing  Loss  (71  to  90  clB)  :    A  person  with  severe  losrs^msy 
'        N"  'heaV  loud  voices  about  1  foot  away,  and  moderate  voices  several  inches 

.  n 

*  These  decibel  ratings  are  based  on  current  standards  of  the  International 


Standard  Organization' (ISO) . 
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away.    Environmental  sounds  like  airplanes  and 'sirens  sometimes  can 
be  identified.    The  person  may  be  able  to  discriminate  vowels  but 
not  all  consonants.    Typically,  speech  and  language  are  defective 
and  subject  to  deterioration. 

Profound  Hearing  Loss  (91  dB  or  more) :    A  person  with  profound  loss 
may  be  able  to  hear  loud  sounds  ^bout  1  inch  from  the  ear.  However-, 
the  person  may  be  more  aware  of  vibrations  than  tonal  pattern.  In- 
dividuals with  profound  hearing  loss  rely  on  vision  rather  than 
*  hearing  as  the  primary  mode  of  communication.    Speech  and  language 
is  frequently  defective  and  likely  to  deteriorate, 
i  .  •  r%  • 

According  to  Davis  (19 76)' ;  the  effects  of  a  hearing  loss  are  in- 
fluenced  by  the  age  of  onset.    A  congenitally  deaf  person  will  need 
skilled,  professional  help  to  develop  speech.    On  the  other  hand,  a  person 
who  become  deaf  during  adulthood  can  usually  retain  speech  with  little  or 
no  assistance.. 

Persons  who  are  deaf  are  usually  grouped  into  subcategories,  deter- 
mined-by  the  age  of  onset.    These' sub  categories  are:    pre- lingual,  post- 
lingual  and  deafened.    Pre-lingually  deaf  person's  are  either  congenitally 
deaf  or  lose  their  hearing  before  the  age  of  five  years.    Loss  of  hearings 
at  that  early  age  has  an, important  impact  on  speech  and  language,  develop- 
ment.   Because  both  speech  and  language  are  acquire^  thrpugh  formal 
training,  rather  than  naturally  ,^ui>re-lingually  deaf  person1  s  speech  may 
be  stilted,  mechanical  and,  difcflcul&Xto  understand.  §  Conceptualization  and 
abstract  thinking  may  also  be  Vaf  fecMo' becausf  the  normal  patterns  of 
language  acquisition  have  been  inl^irup ted.    Persons  who  are  pre-lingually 
deaf  usually  communicate  through  finger  spelling,  signs  and  writing.  They 
have  only  minimal  speech  and  lipreading  ability. 

Post-lingually  deaf  pe.rsons  are  those  who  become  deaf  after  age* 
five.    In  mobt  cases,  the  post-iingually  deaf  person  had  normal  hearing 
long  enough  lo  develop  speech  and  Language  patterns.    As  a  result,  while 
his  speech  Is  usually  affected,  communication  can  be  carried  on  through 
speech, 'signs,  finger  spelling,  lipreading  and  writing^  ^ 

The  third  subcategory,  deafened,  is  used  to  describe  a  person  whose 
hearing  was  at  one  time  normal.    Consequently ,  for  this  person  language 
was  'acquired  and  can  still  be  remembered,    however,  the  present  degree %  of 
impairment  is  so  great  that  even  residual  hearing  is  lost  (fayklebust,}964) 

Generally,  there  are  three  sources  of  hearing  loss:    dongenital  . 
problems,  hereditary  causes  and  disease  or  accident.    A  congenital  condi- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  hereditary.    One  particular  viral  disease  that  has 
emerged  as  a  major  cause  of  congenital  deafness  is  Rubella,  or  German 
measles.    If  a  mother  contracts  Rubella  during  the  first1  trimester  of 
pregnancy,  this A  can  result  in  severe  congenital  hearing  loss  in  her  unborn 
child.    Likewise,  any'severe  infection  (for  example,  influenza  or  mumps) 
can  cause  deafness  or  hearing  impairments.    Blood  incorapatabilities ,  such 
as  RH. factor  or  ABO  combination,  may.,  also  cause  congenital  problems  with 
a  child*  s  auditory  system. 
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Another  source  of  congenital  hearing  loss  includes  various  complica- 
tions during  labor.  ..Prematurity,  prolonged  or  difficult  labor,  or  diffi- 
cult delivery  'involving  the  use.  of  obstetrical  forceps  can  all  result  in  . 
injury  to  the  unborn  child.    Such  injuries  are  usually  complications  of 
hemorrhaging  in  or  around  the  brain. 

Hearing  impairment  may  also  be  caused  by  metaboiic  and  endocrine 
disorders  during  childhood.    Examples  include  hypothyroidism  or  cretinism 
(Davis,  1970).'  ,  . 

Some  hearing  impairments  are  caused  by  hereditary  factors.    There  are 
various  genetic  syndromes, —  Waardenb>urg/ Klippel-Feil  and  Treach^er- 
Collins  —  that  result' in  an  abnormality  of  the  labyrinth  or  middle  or 
external  ear.  <  Approximately  70%  of  the,  cases  of  hereditary  deafness  are 
caused  by  ScheibVs  type.    -This  disease  affects  parts  of  the  inner  ear 
such  as  the  cochlear  duct,  sacculae  and  organ  of  Corti  (Davis,  1970). 

Even  though  inherited  forms  *of  hearing  impairment  usually  do  not 
invoive  btain  damage,  a  hearing  impaired  person's  learning  potential  mayyV^ 
be  restricted  because  of  inability  to  receive  meaningful  sound.     Ivis  im-  f 
portant  totalize  th£t,_  while  the  hearing  loss  ,raay  increase  difficulty  ,  ^ 
in  learning,  it  does  not  decrease^  intelligence. 

Heatirig'  impairments  1  may  also  "occur  ;  through  disease  or  accident.  .This 
type  of  loss  frequently  involves  damage* to  the, central  nervous  system.    A  , 
person  who  loses  his  hearing  in  this  manner  may  also  fexpertence  accompanying 
impairments  in  memory,  orientation,  intellectual  function  and  judgment. 
Some  diseases  that  may  cause,  hearing"  loss  a*re:    scarlet  fever,  mumps,  ^ 
diptheria,  whooping  cough,  nieasles,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  influenza  and 
meningitis.     Infections  of  the  middle  ear  may  also  cause  bearing  loss. 
Concussions  and  sub jection  to 'high  frequency  or  excessively  Jloud'  sounds^ 
may  result  in  hearing  loss  ^as  well  (Davis,  1976).  ^ 

There  are  communication  problems,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
language  and'  conceptualization,  associated  with  severe  hearing  impairments. 
Language  ability  among  severely  hearing  impaired  people  varies  greatly. 
At  one  end  of  the  spectruk  are  those  persons  who  have  fufcly  intelligible  . 
speech  and  can  read  and  Write  adequately..   At  the  other  end,  are  the  fed 
who  use  only  gestures  and  pantomime  to  cotamunicate.     In  between  are  persons  f 
who  speak,  write  and  read  at  different  levels  depending,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  their  level  of  acadekLc  trainiftL    Many  times  their  .written  language  • 
seems-  uhgramma'tical  and  confusing/to  the  person  unfamiliar  with  hear|pg 
impairments.    Their  st/eech,  may  <be  difficult  to  understand  because  or  arti- 
culation and  verbal  ]Jari'guage  problems. 

Persons  with  hearing  impairments  since  birth  or  early  childhood  may 
have  the  additional  problem  of  conceptual  limitations  or  problems  with 
abstract  thoughts./  Thfese' problems  generally  result  from  language  limita- 
tions,  isolation  and  lack  of  adequate  'stimulation  during  the  developmental 
ye  ats  ( Davis ,  1976).         •   :  . 

A  deaf  person's  language  skills{  should  in  no  way  be  considered  an  . 
indication  of  level  of  intelligence.     In  fact,  the  person's  language  skills 
are  more  accurately  a  reflection  bf  the  age  of  onset,  type  and  degree  of 
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hearing  loss  and  interaction  with  family,  peers  and  teachers  during  child- 
hood and  early,  educational  years  (Patterson,  1971) . 

"tedical  treatment  has  rather  little  to  offer  to  restore  lost 
hearing,  but  preventive  medicine  can  and  does  contribute  greatly  to  the 
conservation  of  hearing"  (Davis  &  Fowler,  1970,  p*.         •    In  some  cases, 
loss  of  hearing  associated  with  blockage  or  infection  of  the  external  or 
middle  ear  can  be  alleviated  by  medication  or  surgery.    However,  once, 
sensory  cells  or  nerve,,  fibers  have  degenerated,  they  cannot  be  restored 
(Davis  &  Fowler,  ,  19  70)  •    Preventive  measures,  are  instrumental  in  promoting 
conservation  of  hearing..   These  include  auditory -screening  of  children 
that  helps  identify  problems  that  can  lead  to  permanent  hearing  impairment. 
There  are  also  efforts  to  reduce  exposure  to  hazardous  noise  levels., 
especially  in  industrial  and  military  settings  (Davis  &  Fowler,  1970). 
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Since  1976,  the  American  Association  of  Mental  Deficiency's  (AAMD) 
definition  of  mental  retardation  has  become  widely  accepted*  According 
to  the  AAMD  definition, 


— >• 


Mental  retardation  refers  to  significantly  subaverage  general 
intellectual  functioning,  existing  concurrently  with  deficits 
in  adaptive  behavior,  and  .manifested  during  the  developmental 
•period*   (Dunham  h  Dunham,  1978,  p.  459)' 

To  fully  comprehend  the  scope  of 'the  above  definition,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  defin^some  of  the  terms  utilized.  '^Subaverage  intellectual 
functioning  is  c&nsidered  to  exist.when  a  person  scores  more  than  two 
standard  deviations- below  the  mean  on  an  individually  administered, 
standardized  intelligence  text*     For  AAMD1  s  purposes  /  tlTe  developmental 
period  begins  with  conception  and  concludes  at  the  end  of  tiie  18th  year. 
Adaptive  behaviqr  involves  satisfactorily  coping  with  the  ordinary  events 
of  growing  up  and  maturing*     Coping  is  measured  by  how  successfully  a  f 
person  adjusts  to  school,  takeaCcare  of  his  personal  life- and  needj ,  and  • 
progresses  in  social  development.    Impairment  in  adaptive  behavior  may  be 
detected,  in  part,  by  balow  ^erage  ^progfess  in  school  achievement* 

In  deciding  whether  an  individual  is' mentally  retarded,  Ithe  person y 
under  consideration  should  have )had  ample  opportunity  for  remedial  help/ 
Every  step  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  any  observe^  impairment  is  not>the 
result  of  a  lack  of  opportunity  Jtp  acquire  suitable  behavior*' 

Today,  mental  retardation  is  usually  categorized  intS  four,  degrees  ■ 
or  levels:    mild,  moderate,  severe  and  profound*    Statistically ,  most 
persons  who  are  labeled  mentally  retarded  are  categorize^  into  the  mild 
range.     The  greater  the  cfegree  of  retardation,  the  fewer  people  placed  Jn 
the  category.    Hence,  profound  retardation  occurs  the  ^east  often: 

*  .  * 

The  four  levels  of  mental  retardation  "do  not  have  'clearly  defined 
boundaries.    Even  though  they  are  riot  easily  separable,  these  four  levels 
have  traditionally  guided  the  wtays  that  educators  —  as  well  as  other  %* 
4  professionals  —  have  approached  mentally  retarded  persons* 

Intelligence  test    scores  tfrpically  ^re  used  to  designate  the  levels 
of  mental  retardation  as  follows : 

LEVELS  OF  RETARDATION       S TAN FORD-BINET  SCORE       WECHSLER  SCORE  - 

■    ;         -  * '  ?— ; 

•  Mild  '  68-5,2  69-55 

Moderate  >  51-36  54-40 

Severe  35-20*       *  '  *  39-25 

Profound  "  19-below  24-below^ 
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Although  approximately  200  causes  of  mental  retardation  have' been 
identified,  precise  etiology'  cannot  be  determined  in  7.5,  to  85%  of  actual 
cases  (Dunham  &  Dunham,  19  78).    The  exact  c&ise'  can  be  paAicularly  dif- 
ficult to  identify  because  ttfe  determinant lustily  accuiS'li'|  p#r  before 
birth,  yet  br^Ln  functioning  usually  cannop  be  rtliix^evaluated  until/ the 
infant  is  several-months  oldo    Therefore, /the  conditrhsJpf ten  is  nop  dis- 
covered until  after  tjje  cause  has  taken  jfts  toll.  \  Vs 

The  causes  of  mental  retardation  can  be  classified-fh  ttfree/areas : 
^poverty,  agents  of  organic  defect  and  gtnetic  detertpin  ants  ^Dunham  & 
Dunham,  1978).     Conditions  'ass<?ciated  with  poverty  —  irvtellecWal  and 
emotional  deprivation,  unsanitary  environment,  malnutrition,  poor  health 
care,  and  lead  poisoning  —  are  factors' that  contribute  to  the  incidence 
of  mental  retardation.     According  to  Dunham  and  Dunham  (1978),  .many  . 
workers  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  maintain  that  prevention  oN 
half  the  cases,  some  3  million,  must,  begin  with  social  action. 

Agents  of  organic  defect  account  for  more  cases  of  mental  retarda- 
tion than  all  those  caused  by  genetic  defects  (Dunham  &  Dunham,  1978); 
Pathological  conditions  in  the  mother,  during  pregnancy  can  cause  retar- 
dation.  'These  include  toxemia  (excess  of  waste  or  poisons  in  the  blood)  , 
diseases  such  as  Germari^measles  or  viral  conditions,  and  toxoplasma,  ^a> 
parasite  carried  by  animals.     Other  agents  of  organid  defect  include 
kidney  or  metabolic  disturbances  during  pregnancy,  exposure  ta  X-rays 
during  pregnancy,  Rh  incompatability  disease,  and  brain  injury  or  lack  of 
oxygen  during  delivery.    Head  injury",  malnutrition,  metallic  poisoning, 
*  and  .complications  of  diseases  are  among  the  postnatal  causes  of  retarda- 
tion (Dunham  &  Dunham,  1978)  <> 

Genetic  determinants  of  mental'  retardation  include  a  range  of" 
chromasomal  abnormalities •    Sone  of  these  are^isted  below: 

Down1 s '  syndrome :    Down's  syndrome,  "the  largest  group  of  single 
diagnos-tic  clinical  types  of  menta^? retardation,"  is  a  condition 
which  is  now  believed  to*  be  caused  by  accidental  abnormality  of  the 
chromasomal  distribution  in  the^cells  of  the  developing  embryo 
.( Dunham  &  Dunham,  19  78).    Individuals  with  Down's  syndrome,  also 

\  called  mongolism,  exhibit  the  following  characteristics:  certain 
hand  and  foot  abnormalities  , '  lack  of  eyelid  fo'ltfs ,  broad  nc^e, 

*  l*arge,  thick  tongue,  protruding  lower  lip,  stubby  fingers ,  .round 
face  and  short  broad  skull.    Poor  circulation  an d,  susceptibility 
to  respiratory  disease  frequently  accompany  the  syndrome*  Today 
careful  medical  attention  can  correct  many  of  the  defects-  that 
once  reduced  life  e?cpectancy  of  people  -with  Down's  syndrome. 

Tay-Sachs  disease :    This  disease,  also  called  cerebral  lipoidosis, 
occurB  as  the  result  of  genetic  abnormalities  which,  if  carried  by 
both  parents,  result  in  a  25%  chance  with  each  pregnancy  that  the 
child  will  have  Tay-Sachs  disease  (Dunham  &  Dunham,  19  78)    It  is 
now.  known 'that  Tay-Sachs  diseas^  is  caused  by  absence  of  an  enzyme 
which  results  in  the  accumulation  of  ja^fatty  substance  especially 
.  in  the  brain.    A  child  who*  has  #  the^disease  'appears ^Sbgial  at  birth, 
but  begins  to  deteriorate  when  about  6  months  old.    Gradual  loss  of 
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coordination,  blindness ,  seizures ;  and  severe  mental  retardation 
are  characteristic.    Children  with  Tay-Sachs  rarely  live  beyond 
4  years  of  age.    A  blood  test  can  be  used  to  identify  carriers  of 
Tay-Sachs  and %  the  disease  can/also  be  detected  by  amniocentesis 
during  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

Phenylketonuria  (PKU);    PKU,  which  affects  1  in  20  ,000  children,  is 
a  congenital  metabolic  disorder  which  is  often  associated  with  1 
,   %    severe  ,mental  retardation  (Dunham  &  Dunham,  1978).     A  urine  test  ' 
can  detect  the  symptomatic  phenylpyruvic  acid  in  the  urine  of  ^ 
infants  with  the  disorder.    When  PKU  is  detected,  a  diet  low 
phenylalanine  is  prescribed.     This  can  prevent  or  greatly  reduce 
brain  damage.  ^  ' 

Cretinism:  *  This  is  a  severe  thyroid  deficiency  occurring  during 
fetal  development  or  early  infancy.     The  condition  tends  to  occur 
;    where  latk-o-f  iodine  produces  high  incidence  of  goiter  (Dunham  &\ 
*   Dunham,  1978).    Birth  injury  and  infectious  diseases  can  also  cause 
cretinism.    If  the  infant  receives  thyroid  extract  treatment  during 
.   the  first  months  of  life,  relatively  normal  development  usually 
\  occurs.    If  the  condition  is  untreated,  it  can  cause  mental  retar- 

dation as  well  as  certain  physical  characteristics  — *  stunted1 
growth,  large  head,  very  co'arse  hair  and  thick  °p rot ruding  tongue. 

^Struct;ural  abnormalities  of  the  head:    These  abnormalities  can 
result  in  brain  damage  and  mental  retardation  (Dunham  &  Dunham, 
19  78).    Hydrocephalus  is  an  enlargement  of  the  head  resulting  from 
excess  cerebrospinal  fluid  which  exerts  pressure  on  brain  tissue. 
An  operation  in  which  excess  fluid  is  shunted  into  the  bloodstream 
can  sometimes  arrest  the  condition.     Craniostenosis  is  caused  by 
premature  closing  of  the  cranial  opening.     In -some  cases,  partial 
relief  can  be  achieved  through  surgery.    Microcephaly,  character- 
ized by  miniature  brain  and  small,  pointed  head,  may  be  due  to  a 
recessive  gene,  X-ray  exposure  of  ^the  mother  or  certain  infectious 

*  diseases.     Little  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this  condition., 


Medical  efforts  to  understand,  prevent  pr  ameliorate  mental  retar- 
dation have  met  with  increasing  success.    Some  causes  are  now  almost 
ijnder  complete  control.     For  example,,  cretinism  has  been  all  but  eradi- 
cated.   Some  cases  of ^mental  retardation  can  be  anticipated  before  birth 

-through  a  process  called  amniocentesis.     Through  this  process,  a  sample 
of  the  amniotic  fluid  that  surrounds  the  fetus  is  drawn  and  analyzed. 

^Often,  this  analysis 'provides  information  that  can  lead  to  preventive 
measures.  . 


However,  wfrffLe  some  medical  procedures  have  helped  alleviate  mental 
retardatiqji,  others  have  led  to  increased  incidence  of  mental  retardation. 
For  example,  some  children  are  mentally  retarded  as  the  result  of  the 
unknown  side  effects  of  new  medications.     The  side  effects  of  thalidomide 
during  the  1950s  and4 1960s  is  a  well-known  example.    In  addition,  improve- 
ments in  general  medical  care  has  decreased  the  in»fant  mortality  rate  of 
'children  born  re^taijded. 

Reference  . 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  Resource  Guide,  orthopedic-handicaps  will 
be  defined  in  accordance  with  Kirk's  definition  (L972).    Orthopedic  handi- 
caps!* are  a  sub  classification  of  ptfysical  handicaps.    Persons  with  ortho- 
pedic handicaps  have  a  crippling  impairment  which  interferes  with  the 
normal  function  of  the  tones,  joints  or  muscles.    Persons  can  have^ 
congenital  (birth)  handicaps,  including  clubbed  feet  or  hands,  absence  of 
a  limb,  defects'  in  ,neck^  spine,  hips  or  limbs ,  or  they  can  have  traumatic 
(acquired)  handicaps,  including  amputation,  poliomyelitis^  arthritis, 
infectious  diseases,  and  spinal  cord  irfjury.^  Ifedical  aspects  of  ortho- 
pedic "handicaps  involving  amputation  and  paralysis  are  described  in  this  - 
section. 


"^Amputations  may  be  congenital  or  traumatic  in  nature.    The  terms 
used  to  describe  types  of  congenital  amputation  incorporate  the  Greek  ' 
word  for  limb,  melus.    Hemimelia  means  absence  of  half  a  limb;*  amelia. 
means  total  absence  of  a  li.rab;  phocomelia  refers  to  a  small  appendage  of 
what  might  have  been  a  limb^    Many  of  the  birth  defects  associated  with 
the  drug  thalidomide  may  be  categorized  as  phocomelia.  '  The  cause  of  total 
or  p'artial  congenital  limb  absence  is  a  failure  of  fetal"  limb  bud  develop- 
ment in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy  (Bleck  &  Nagel,  1975). 

)  y  \         :  N 

Traumatic  ainputations  are  oftei^<he  result,  of  tralima  associated 
with  involvement  in  automobile  a^ci^Tts ,  war  casualties  ,* or  industrial 
accidents.    Another  common  causers  loss  of  adequate  blood  supply  to  an  1 
extremity  resulting-  from  avascular  disorder.    People  with  diabetes  or 
those  experiencing  the  advanced  aging  process  may  require  amputation  of  a 
limb  because  of  "dry"  or  "wet"  gangrene.     Dry  gangrene  results  when  the 
arteries  arei  narrowed  and  the  blood  supply  is  reduced.*  Wet  gangrene  is 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  resistance  to  infection  and  its  effect -on  blood 
vessels.  - 

Amputation  may  also  result  from  the  ^xistence  of -a  malignant  or 
benign  tumor^    Arto~ther,  though  rather  uncommon,  cause  of  amputation- iff 
the  existence  of  a. useless  or  atrophied  limb.*   An  individual  with  an 
atropHied  limb- may  be  advised  to  have  an  amputation  to  prevent  an  accident  ,  * 
such  as.  entanglement  in  machinery.  ;  * 

Physical  problems  associated  with  amputations  .include  physical  pain 
and  phantom  pain.    Most  persona  who  have  amputations  experience  a  certain 
amount  of  real  pain.    In  some  persons,  the  sectioned  nerve  ending  may 
form  a  sn^lJL  growth  called  neuroma.    When  pressure  is.  applied  or  a    '  > 
prosthesis  is  used,  this  nerve  ending  may  be  the  source  of  intense  pain. 
A  local  anesthetic  is  usually ^sufficient  to  relieve  the  pain*      '  / 
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PhanCom  pain  is  p^aln  felt  in  an  extremity  that  has  «been  amputated 
and  is  a  common  experience.     Individuals  may  experience  varying  degrees  of 
phantom  pain.  ^When  it  .persists  longer  tfran  several  months  after  surgery, 
fiowever,  physicians  and  psychologists  believe  that  the  pain  is  no  longer 
physical  in  nature.     It  may  be  considered  a  psychological  reaction  that 
mayjrequire  psychiatric  treatment  (Davis,  1976), 

Prostheses  aire  artificial  limbs  that  are  constructed  according  to 
medical  specifications.     Functional  effectiveness  of  prosthetic  devices  - 
varies  greatly.    For  example,  prostheses'  available  for  unilateral  aboye- 
the-elbow  amputations  are  less  functional  than  those  available  for  below 
the  elbow  amputations.    Individuals  will  generally' use  the  intact  upper 
limb  to  the  maximum  and  rely  on  the  p%r^ostheti,c  limb  as  a  helper.  Some 
people  with  upper-limb  amputations %  those  either  high  in  the  arm  or 
through  the  shoulder,  may  consider  the  prpsthesis  a  nuisance  and  choose 
not  to  use  it. 

Prostheses  can  be  of  great  "use  for  individuals  with  bilateral  ab- 
sence of  the  upper  lints,  eithe'r  partial  or  complete.     Some  of  these  in- 
dividuals develop  skill  in  using  their  feet  and/or  toes  for  tfiose  activi- 
ties usually  performed  with  upper  l^mbs.     This  technique  may  be  used  in 
addition  to  or  instead -of  prosthetic  devices. 

Individuals  who  have  .low^;  limb  amputations,  particularly  those 
with  unilateral  above- the-knee  amputations,  may  walk  adequately  with  a  ^  *|k 
prosthesis.    On  occasion,  persons  with*this  type  of  amputation  may  utilise  * 
a  wheelchair  to  conserve  energy  (Bleck  St'Nagel,  1975). 

SpinaJL  cord  injuty  anfl  paralysis  are  a  second  major  category  of 
orthopedic  handicaps.    In  the  past  congenital  paralysis  frequently  caused 
death  in  infancy;  paralysis  that  occurred  later  in  life  due 'to  accident  or 
dise>ase  also  was  associated  with  a  high  death  rate.    An  estimated  940,000 
Americans  are  affected  by  paralysis  today.     This  is  the  equivalent  of:  one 

out  of  ev£ry  200  persons  (Davis,  19  77). 

/ 

There  are  various  types  of  paralysis.     These  include:       ,    *  7 

MONOPLEGIA  involves  a  paftial  or  compete  paralysis  of  one  limb  as  , 
a  result  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord^* 

•41EMIPLEGlX  is  defined  as  a  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  one 
t    side  of  the  bolly*  or  part  of  one  side  of  the  body.     This  paralysis 
is  caused  by  injury  tp  various 'motor  centers  of  the  brain. -»  It  may 
be  associated  with,  perceptual  and  intellectual  impairments  which 
-    '  are  not  present  with  other 'types  of  paralysis.     Aphasia,,  which  is 
the  inability  to  speak,  write,  or  understand  spolcen^or  written 
language*  can  be  an  associated  disability.  '  • 

TRIPLEGIA  is  the  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  three  extremities 
caused  by  accident  or  disease  that  involves  injury  to  the  spinal 
co^d.  t  ; 

QIIADRIPLEGIA  or* TETRAPLEGIA  is  partial  orv  complete  paralysis  of 
legs  and  arras  as  a  result  of  injury  tQ  the  spinal  cord. 
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PARAPLEGIA  is*paralysis  of  the  lower,  part  of  the  body  resulting 
from  a  spinal  cord  injury, 

.There  are  many  causes  of  paralysis.    Some  of  .these  include  disease, 
sruch  as  poliomyelitis  and^gauscular  dystrophy,  and  accidents,  such  as 
obstetrical  errors,  falls,  gunshot  wounds,  3nd  hemorrhages.     Other  causes 
include  injury/to  the  brain  at  birth,  stroke,  tumor  pressure  against  the 
brain  or  spinal,  cord,  or  ingestion' of  poison.    Paralysis  caused  by  injury 
to  the  spinal  coitf  is  common*    The  extent  of  the  paralysis  is  determined 
by  the  .point* or  leVe^-of  injury  since  the  part  of  the  body  below  the 
point  of  injury  will  be  affected  (Saltman ,  ,1965) . 

Paralysfs  can  be  the  source  of  other  physical  problems.    Spasms,  one 
physical  problem  associated  with  .paralysis ,  are  the  involuntary  jerking 
of  muscles.  'Nerve  impulses  which  move  in  the  direction  of  the  brain  are 
blocked  by  the  paralysis  and  redirected  toward  their  source.  '  This  creates 
a  musple  contraction.     Spasms  can  be  triggered  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Not  all  individuals  who,  are  paralyzed  have  spasms,  and  those'who  do  ex-  - 
perience  spasms  do  not^ necessarily  ghave  them  constantly  or  with  equal 
•  severity.  \ 

The  person  who  is  paralyzed  has  increased  susceptibility  to  disease, 
particularly  in  the^kidney,  bladder  and  other  organs  of  elimination.  Mai- 
functioning,  blockage,  infection  and  stone  formation  are  potential  physipa 
complications  affe'cting  the  excretoiy  system.  Many  paralyzed  persons  cp 
train  themselves-to  use  muscle  control  and  remaining  sensation  t^maintain 
normal  excretory  function.  Others  use  catheters  and  bowel  management 
programs.  T  . 

The  lack  of  sensation  in  the  paralyzed  parts  of  the  body  may  create 
problems.    Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  severe  heat  or  cold, 
scraping  or  \rubbing  that^  could  cause  injury  to  the,paralyzed  part  of  the 
body.    •The  absence  of  sensation  in  the  paralyzed  portion  of  the  body  can 
also  lead  to  the  development  of  pressure  sores  or  decubitus  ulcers.  When 
these  ulcers  are  not  treated  properly,  they  grow,  become  .badly  infected 
and  are  difficult  to  cure.     To  avoid  the  development  of  decubitus' "ulcers , 
people  who  are  paraplegic  and  quadriplegic  must  move  periodically  to  shift 
their  weight  and  restore  circulation  to  pressure  points.  *  ' 

Other  physical  complications  may  oop,\ir  -if  the  paralyzed  person  is  < 
inactive.    These  complications  include  loss  of  muscle  power  and  function,?- 
circulatpry  problems  $nd  bone  weaknesses  (Davis,'  1976).   *  I 

.  -  '        .  J ' 

i^vdriety  of 'aids  and  equipment  .are  available  to  assist  paralyzed 
persons.  .Mobility  aids  include  manually-operated  and  motorized  wheelchair 
crutches,  canes  and  braces.    Aids,  equipment  and  mechanical  devices  also 
are  available  to  assist  in  performance  of  daily  living  activities. 
Technological  advances  continue  to"  expand  the  range  of  functional  aids 
available.  , 

*  i 

Some  individuals  (expecially  quadraplegics)  require  the  services  of 
a  personal  care  atg^ndant  to  assist  with  aspects  of  peraonal^care  they  are 
unable  -to  perform  alone.    For  more  inf ormation^qbp^t  personal  care 
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attendants,  see  the  section  on  Orthopedic  Handicap ,  "Dail5r  Living  Skills." 
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•    %    Definitions  of  blindness  range  from  complete  loss  of  sight  to 
varying  degrees  of  residual  vision.   ,In  the  United  States,  legally  blind 
is  defined  as  vision  of  20/200  or  less,  in  the  b  est  eye  with  the* best 
possible  correction,  or  visual  acuity  of  more  than  20/200  when  t^e  width 
of  the  field  of  vision  is  20  degrees  or  less.    Simply 'stated,  a  person  who 
is  legally  blind  can  see  —  with  best  correction  —  at  20  feet  wfcat  a 
person  jg^Lth  "normal"  20/20  vision  can  see  at  200  feet.,    Or  the  person  has 
a  yery  narrow  field  of  vision. 

Low  vision  is  typically  classified  as  best  corrected  vision  between 
20/60  and  20/200.    Some  people  are' termed  functionally  blind.    A  func- 
tionally blind  person  can  have- better  than  20/200,  .vision ,  but  cannot  read 
standard  size  print.  "  *      j^.  * 

Many  types  of  visual  ^impairment  are  congenital  in  nature.  This 
Wans  the  impairment  was  caused  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  birth. 
/Approximate ly  70%  of  th£  cases  of  limited  vision  are  congenital- (Davis , 

1977).    In  many  instances;  congenital  visual  impairment  can  be  attributed 
**to^clisease'  or  genetic  factors  leading  to  hereditary  diseases.  ,  ^pr 
example,  if  the  mother  contracts  Rubella,  also  known  as  German  measles, 
during  the  first  trimester  of  pregripncy,    this  can  Jead  to  visual  impair- 
ment in  the  unborn  child."^""T&bella  -can  also  cause  other  types  of  congeni- 
tal defects.  v-  «* " 

\  •  ■ 

■>  -  * 

Another  type  of  congenital  visual  impairment  is  caused  by  retro- 

lental  fibroplasia,  which  is  the  growth  of^fibrous  tissue  behind  the  lens 
of  the  eye.    This  condition,  which  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
1940s,  was  traced  to  the  administration  of  excessive  ^mounts  of  oxygen  to 
premature  infants.    The  high  levels  of  oxygen  promoted  the  formation  of 
the  fibrous  tissue.    While  the  source  of  the  problem  has  been  determined, 
even  today  sporadic  cases  still  occur  in  some  hospitals      (Davis,  1976),. 
One  other  type  of  congenital  visual  impairment,  strabismus,  is  a  condition 
involving  crossed  eyes.    Strabismus  is  a  problem  associated  with  congeni- 
tal forms  of  cerebral  palsy  and  other  neurological  diseases  (BJLech  & 
Nagel,  1975).  .  *'   .  -( 

Congenital  visual  impairment  can  also  be  caused  by  hereditary       '  *^ 
^diseases  which  can'  affect  the  eye  exclusively,  or  in  connection  with  other 
organ  systems.    Examples  of  hereditary  diseases  include': 

Albinism:    This'  hereditary^disease  produceS^very  poor^vision.,  in 
addition  to  an  annoyance  with  bright  light.     This  disease  is 
classified  as«  an'  autosomal  recessive  condition,  which  means 
albinism  can  occur  withaut  any  previou1!  hereditary  history  #of  the 
*  disease.  a  '  *  * 
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Anirida:    Another  hereditary  disease  which  affects  visual  develop- 
ment is  Anirida.    This  disease,    unlike  Albinism,  is  autosomal) 
"dominant,  which  me'kns  the  disease  is  passed  on  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.    Anirida  results  in  mild  to  severe  partial  absence  of 
the  iris,  nystagmus,  cataracts,  glaucoma  and  decreased  vision. 
9  ^  Anirida  has  been  associated  with  the  development  of  a  malignant 
tumor  of  the  kidney,  called  WilmTs  tumor. 

Iwarflsm:    This  is  a  type  of  hereditary  disease  which  can  lead  to 
visual  impairment. 

In  contrast  to  congenital  visual  impairment K  some  people  are 
adventitiously  visually  impaired.    This  means  the  'impairment  was  caused 
following  birth.    Most  adventitious  visual  impairment  is  catised  by  one     4  - 
•  of  the  following  diseases:  \ 

Ca  taracts :    This  disease  is  usually  described  as  a  cloudiness  of 
the  lens.    The  cloudiness  blocks  the  light  necessary  for  vision. 
Some  common  symptoms  of  cata'racts  are  blurring  vision,  double  vision, 
'^r*  lv„aftd  a  need  to  change  glasses  frequently.'    Surgery  with  corrective 
/      lenses  is  about  95%i(  effective.  ^ 

Glaucoma:    This  disease  develops  gradually  and  painlessly.    As  a  t 
result  of  increased  fluid  pressure  inside1  the  eyeball,  the  outside 
portions  of  the  optic  nerve'  cannot  function  and  side  vision  is  *re- 
^  duced.     Uncontrolled  glaucoma  can  reduce  -visiop  to  a  tiny  spot  in 

the«  center  of  the^^isual  field  and  eventually  'result  in  blindness 
(Durham*  19  78).    In.  cases  of  acute  g*laucoma,  vision  rapivdly\  be- 
comes cloudy  and  is  accompanied  by  severe  pain"  in  and  arounc}' the 
eyes.     Glaucoma  can  be  arrested  by  drugs  or  surgery.    However,  the 
resulting  visual  impairment  can  never  be  reversed. 

Macular  degeneration:    This  disease  affects'  the  central  part  of  the 
field  of  vision.    The  macula  is  the  central  portion  of  the  retina 
^   where  vision  is  clearest.    When*it  is  affected,  the  person  'may  have 
good  peripheral  vision,  but  is  not  able  to  see  to  read  or  drive  a 
car  (Dunham,  1973).    IJacular  degeneration  usually  occurs  with  aging, 
but  can  also  occur  in  conjunction  with  deafness,  certain  fotms  of  / 
muscular  dystrophy  or  hereditary  spinal  cord  degeneration. 

Diabetes^:  Although  diabetes  itself  does  not  cause  visual  impair- 
ment* many  visual,problems  can  be  associated  with  diabetes  (Bleck 

o        ,  "  &  Nagel,,  1975).    Diabetes  induced  visual  impairment  is  characterized 
by  retinal  hemorrhages  and  excessive  drainage,  of  the  retin'a. 
Hemorrhaging  of  the  retina  produces  dark  spots  in  the^visual  field 
and  occasionally  causes  blindness  (Dunham,  19  78).    In  cases  of 

'  visual  impairment  associated  with  diabetes,  the  duration'of  dia- 

betes,  rather  thahJits  severity >  is  seen  as  the  important  factor 
in  producing, visual  changes.  *  .  1 

*  In  addition  to  disease,  traumatic  or  acquired  conditions  can  cause  ,' 
'visual  impairment.    Examples  of  traumatic  conditions  are:  tracoma^, 
viruses,  retinal  detachment,  tumors,  hypertension  arid,  arteriosclerosis.  * 
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Accidents  are  also  a  common  cause  of  blindness.  In  fa£t,  approx- 
imately 1,000  eye  accidents  occur  each  working  day  (Davis,  SL977). 

•  ■ 

Other  physical  limitations*  need  to  be  considered  in  association 
with  visual  impairment.    These 'limitations  include:     restricted  experi- 
ences with  the  object  world,  limited  mobility  and  a  reduced  capacity  to 
control  the  environment  (Bleck  &  Nagel,  1975),  .Particularly  in  the  case 
of  congenital  blindness,  judgment  ofMspatial  relations  may  be  affected, 
which,  in  turn,  creates  problems  in  mobility  "training,    A  congenitally 
blind  person  has  never  seen  his  body^in  relationship  to  space.    As  a 
result,  he  has. trouble  understanding  the  distances  and  sizes  of  objects 
in  comparison  to  his  body  size.    Both  space  and  geometric  patterns  can 
pose  special  problems.    Many,  blinded  persons,  both  congenital  and  ad- 
ventitious, can  define  a  square  ,ybut  are  unable  to  explain  the  re- 
lationship of  a  street  on  the£S*\Left,  after  making  a  90  degree  turn. 
Finally,  another  physical  limitation  frequently  associated  with  blind- 
ness is  abnormal  posture  aridAait,    To  correct  this  problem,  some  pro- 
fessionals recommend  special/ exercises ,  reflex  splinting  and  weights 
on  the  extremities  in  addition  to  mobility  training  (Davis,  19  76), 

Treatment  for  visual  impairment,  of  course,  varies  according  to 
the  particular  cause.     Surgery  and  drug  therapy  are  major  modes  of 
treatment,  '  The  role  of  eye  banks  is  a  frequently 'misunderstood  aspect 
of  treatment.    The  whole  eye  cannot  be  transplanted.    However,  eye 
banks  can  provide  portions  of  th<*  eye  ,  such  as  the  cornea,  that  can  be 
surgically  transplanted* onto  a  damaged  eye.    Donors  will  their  eyes 
for  these  purposes.     In  some  cases,  successful  transplants  can  result 
in  dramatic  improvement  in  vision  (Dunham,  19  78), 
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CHAPTER  3 


Myths 


Myths  -  those  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  disabled  and  non- 
disabled  people  that  grow  from  lack  of  accurate  information  -.can 
have  a  powerful  impact  on  attitude  formation.    Yet  oi ten  this  influence 
goes  unrecognized*     By  pinpointing  these  myths  and  providing  accurate 
information,  attitudinal  barriers  can  give  way- to  increased  awareness     "  ; 
of  the  concerns  of  all  persons^,  both  handicapped  and  non-handicapped . 

MYTH:    Disability,*  is  a  constantly  frustrating  tragedy.    All. persons 
with  disabilities  are'  courageous,  inspirational,  "super  people11  in 
the  ways  they  are  able  to  overcome  their  handicaps. 

FACT:    Disability  is  an  inconvenience.    Most  people  with  -disabilities, 
are  not  constantly  preoccupied  with  their  disabilities.    They  *simpj.y 
live  their  lives  as  normally  as vthey  can.    Stereotypes  are  no  more  ( 
appro4>riate^for -disability  groups  than  they  are  for  minority  groups. 
Each  person  with  a  disability  is  an  individual  who  will  react  to 
the  disability  in  his  or  her  own  way. 

■  ■         '     i , 

tyYTH:    People"  with  disabilities  {ire  poor  souls  who  ate  sad...  It's 

so  good  that  you  can  still  smile.    Heaven  knows  you  don't  have  much 

to  be  happy  atdut."  ^  s  '    »      i  •  ; 

FACT:    People  ^ith  handicaps  ar,e  people  first.    They  experience  feelings 
of  happiness  jsrfid  sadness  in  .their  lives  ju^t^as  anyone  else. 

MYTH:    Disabled  persons  who  are  productive  are  rare,  amazing,  unusual, 

FACT:    All  persons,  disabled  or  nondisabled,  have  indiviHual  strength? 
and  weaknesses.     There  is  nothing  amazing  or  unusual  about  p^ductivi-ty 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  who  happens  to  have  a  disability.  Dwelling 
on  one's  amazement  about  a  disabled 'person's  accomplishments  communicates 
low  .expectations*  of  that  person. 

MYTH:    Disabled  ipeople  **are  sick. 

"  L  •  -  •  ' 

FACT:    Presence  of  a  disabling  condition  do'es  not  automatically  imply 
sickness'.,   Many  disabled  people  are  like  everyone  else  -  typically 
■ieaTthy  yet  subject  to  the  usual  nfinor  ailments  and  illnesses. 


MYTH:  Disabled  persons  lead  totally  different  lives  and  have  totally 
different  goals  than  others1\  „  .  * 
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FACT:  'Approximately  40  million  people  in  .the  United  States  have  physical 
or  mental  disabilities.    Most  people  with  disabilities  live  at  home  . 
and  s.pend  their  time  much  like  you  do.     They  work,  shop,4  eat  at  res-  - 
taurants,  raise  children,  and  pay  taxes,  %  People  with  disabilities 
share  many  common  interests  and  goals  with  able-bodied  people* 

MYTH:    Disabled  persons,  have  special  personalities,  unique' to  their 
particular  disability  .<  *  ,  1  ' 

FACT:    There  are  no  special  fcersoriaLity  characteristics  that  can  be. 
attributed  to  any  disability'  group.    Disabled  persons  are  individuals 
with  personal  characf Eristics  and  personalities  that  vary* widely. 

MYTH:    Disabled  people  would  rather  st^y  with  "their  own  kind . " 

FACT:    For  many  years*,  .disabled  people  were  together  because  tliey 
attended  -separate  schools  and*,used  separate  facilities  because  of 
problems  with  accessibility..   As  a  result,  they  naturally  tended  to 
socialize  with  other  disabled  people  they  met  in  these  settings.  As 
architectural  and  attitudinal  barriers  break  down  and  people  with^ 
disabilities  are  integrated  in  the  community,  nondisabled  people  will 
meet  and  socialize  with  disabled  people  as  individuals,  not  just  as 
members  of, a  special  group . 


MYTH:    Able-bodied  people  have  an  obligation  to  take  care  of  people 
with  disabilities.      "  , . 

FACT:    When  a  disability  results  in  a  need* for  assistance,  the  disabled 
person  can  state 'a  need  and  ask  for  assistance.    We  all  heed  help  now 
and  again.    As  a  matter  p£  common  courtesy,  most  people  will  help  each 
other  when  there  is  a  need.    But  a  person  Who  is  disabled  cannot  take 
help  for  granted  or  put  someone  in  a  "step  and  fetch  it"  situation. 


MYTH:,  It  it  rude  for  children  to  be  curious  or  ask  quest ions^about 
'people  with  disabilities, 

FACT:    Because . children  often  ask  questions  that  adults  are *af raid  to 
ask,   this  sometimes  makes  adults  feel  uncomfortable.     It  isimportaht 
that  children  not  be  discouraged  from  obtaining  information  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  especially  since  discouraging  questions  can  given  the 
impression  that  discussing  disability  is  bad.    This  in  turn  can  give 
rise  to  fear.    Children's  curiosity  can  create  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  learning.    Most  disabled  people  are  willing  to  answer  "such  questions. 


MYTH:    Disabled  people  are  not  interested  in  sex, 

FACT:    .Disabled  individuals,  like  other'people,  are  sexual  beings 
regardless  of  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  disability.     All  disabled 
people  can  enjoy  sexual  relationships  if  sexual  activity  is  adapted 
to  accommodate  the  disability. 
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MYTH:  ~ Able-bodied  people  are  disgusted  by  disability, 

FACT?    Reactions  that  may  be  interpreted  as  disgust  may  actually^e 
feelings  of  sympathy,  curiosity,  fear  or  guilt.    Able-bodied  people  * 
may  "avoid  cojnraunication  out  of  a  fear  of  saying  the  "wrong"  thing, 
A  disabled  person  may  interpret  this  as  rejection  because  of  his  or 
her  appearance.    As  nondisabled  and  disabled  people  have  increasing 
opportunities  to  interact  socially  and  on  the  job,  much  of  this 
discomfort  will  ease, 

MYTH:    Abl&e-bodied  people  are  insensitive  about  disability  and  the 
lives  and  concerns  of  disabled  people, 

.   FACT:     It  is  incorrect  to  assume  that  all  nondisabled  people'  are 

insensitive .to  disability  issues  or  that  nondisabled  people  concerned 
about  disability  issues  are  "do-gooders,"    Many  able-bodiedypeople 
have  friends,  business  associates  or  family  members  with  disabilities 
and  have  an  understanding  of  disability  concerns.    Many  nondisabled 
people  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  human  rights  of  all  people, 
including  the  disabled  population, 

NMYTH:    Nondisabled  people  cannot  possibly  understand  what  it  is  like 
to  be  disabled  and  therefore  should  not  become  involved  in  disability 
issues,  »      1  * 

FACT:    People  can  be  sensitive  and  understanding  of  issues  without 
having  a  direct  experience.    After  all,  even  two  individuals  with  the 
same  disability  will  have  different  experiences, r   Granted,  disabled 
people  should  present  their  needs  and  desires  for  programs  and  services, 
but  able-bodied  individuals  can  support  those  decisions  with  whatever 
talents  they  can  offer. 
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Myths  -  those  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  disabled  and  non- 
disabled  people  that  grow  from  lack  of  accurate  information  -  can*** 
have  a  powerful  impact  on  attitude  formation.    Yet  often  this  influence 
goes  unrecognized.     By  pinpointingvthese  myths  and  providing  accurate 
information,  .attitudinal  barriers  can  give  way  to  increased  awareness 
of  the  concerns  of  all  persons,  both  handicapped  and  non-handicapped. 

MYTH:    People  with  cerebral  palsy  are  mentally  retarded. 

FACT:     It  is  possible  for  individuals  with  cerebral  palsy  to  have  normal 
intelligence  or  even  superior-j.ntelligence.    Mental  retardation  may 
accompany. cerebral  palsy,  but  it* is  incorrect  to  assume  that  a  person 
who  has  cerebral  palsy  isSmentally  deficient. 


r 

innc 


MYTH;    People  with  cerebral  palsy  cannot  walk  or  talk. 

FACT:    Cerebral  palsy  Involves  a  configuration  of  associated  disorders 
which  vary  widely  from  person  to  person.    The  pactfciffl-ar  functions 
affected  and  the  resulting  limitations  cannot  be  assumed.     Some  individ- 
uals are  able  to  walk  with  or  without  aids  such  as  canes  or  braces, 
others  use  wheelchairs.     Spe'ech  and  language  may  or  may  not  be  affected. 
Wherwspeech  is  involved,  the  degree  of  involvement  can  range  fr,<p 
minima],  to  severe.  ^ 


MYTH:    Cerebral  palsy  is  inherited. 


•FACT:    Statistics  indicate  that  less  tfcian  one  percent  of  the  cases 
of  cerebral  palsy  are  inherited  (Davjs,  1977).   ,In  some  cases  a 
condition  that  may  lead  to  cerebral  palsy  (such  as  RH  incompatibility) 
may  be  inherited  but  cerebral  palsy  itselfjis  not  hereditary.  Cerebral 
palsy  results^from  brain  damange  which  carf  have #a  number  of  causes  before, 
during  or  after  birth.  *  „ 


MYTH: 


Peo/le  wit.h  cerebral  ,palsy  should  not  marry  or  have  children. 


.1 


FACT:    Thi#  myth  frequently,  arises  from  the  misconception* tfyat  cerebral 
palsy  is  inherited,  therefore  individuals  with  cerebral  palsy  should 
not  marry  and  have, families.     People  with  ceretfral  palsy  can  have 
^nopial  children  and  successful  marriage  relationships. 


MYTH:    Vefcple  who  have  cerebral  palsy  are  not  interested  in  sex. 
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FACT:    People  with  cerebral  palsy  have  sexual  needs  arid  interests 
just  like  anyone  else.    Unfortunately  they  sometimes  encounter  attitudes 
that  suggest  they  are  either  asexual  .or  oversexed  if  they  express  a 
normal  interest  -an  sexuality.  '  •  ^ 

* 

MYTH:    The  terto  "spastic"  is  another  name  for  cerebral  palsy, 

FACT:    Spasticity  is  one  bf  three  terms  used  to  describe  thefinbtorfc 
types  of  cerebral  palsy.     It  refers  to  tightness 'and  increased  <Ra?rac- 
t:LoS.  of  muscles  that  can  affect  the  walking  pattern  and  .other  movements. 
The^term  "spastic"  is  certainly  not  synonymous  with  cerebral  palsy. 
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Myths  -x  those  misconceptions -on  the  part  of  disabled  and  ^non— 
disabled  peopT^  th^t  grow  from  lack  of  accurate  information  -  can 
have  'a  powerful  impact  on  attitude  formation.   <Yet  often  this  influence 
goes  unrecognized.    By  pinpointing  ti^se  myths  and  providing  accurate 
information,  attit-udinal  barriers  can  give  way  to  increased  awareness 
of  the  concerns  of  all  persons,  both  handicapped  and  non-haindicapped. 


MYTH: 


/Pe^le  who  have  epilepsy  are  mentally  ill. 


FACT:    This  myth  has  its  roots  in  past' centuries  when  medicaJL  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  fconditio^was  severely  limiteH.  Superstition 
and  misunderstanding  led  to  the  erroneous  associaton  between  epileptic 
seizures  'and  mental  illness.    People  who  have  epilepsy  are  not  mentally 
ill. 


ited-  . 


MYTH:    Epilepsy  is  inheri 

FACT:    The  epileptic  condition  is  not 'hereditary.  "Mthough  some  experts 
say  that  in  some  cases  an  inheriteS^brain  wave  dysrhj^JJ1^3  or  biochemical 
disturbance  may  predispose  an  individual  to  the  developrtetrt  of  seizures, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  epilepsy  is  inherited.     Some  experts  deny"  that 
any  relationship  whatsoever  'exists  between  epilepsy  and  heredity. 
Epilepsy  can  result  from  a  number  of  defects  of  the  brain'  including 
brain  injury  before,  during  or  after  birth,  chemical  imbalance,  poor  ^ 
nutrition,  brain  tumors,  some*poisons  and  some  infectious  diseases. 


&YTH:    All  people  who  have  epilepsy  haye^convulsions . 

FACT;     f,ConvulsipnsM  is  not  just  another  .term  for  "seizures. 11  Convulsions 
involving  uncontrolled  muscular  spasms  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  a  particular  type  of  seizure.    For  example,  grand  mal  seizures 
involve  coijflkions;  petit  mal  and  psychomotor  seizures  do  n<pt. 


MYTH:    Peop^Jisually  outgrow  epilepsy.  1 

*  t 

FACT:    Epileptic  seizures  that  begin  in  childhood,  usually  continue 
into  adulthood.    In  the  case  of-  petit  mal  seizures  that  begin  in 
childhood  (characterized  by  brief  loss  of,'  consciousness,  5-20  seconds)  ,t 
this  type  of  seizure  occasionally  disappe/ars  spontaneously  as  the 
child  grows fdlder.    However,  petit  mal  epilepsy  can  be  mixed  with  - 
-or  develop  into  other  forms  o-f  epilepsy.  ,  -  „ 

MYTH:    Drug  treatments  can  cure  epilejfi 
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FACT:     Epilepsy  cannot  be  cured  in  that  no^  known  form  of  drugs  or 
treatment  can  guarantee  that  seizures  will  be  permanently  stopped. 
For  the.  majority  of  people  who  have  epilepsy,  seizures  can  be  controlled 
in  varying  degrees  through  careful  use  of  anticonvulsant  drugs.  With 
medication,  over  50%  of  individuals  with* epilepsy  can  be  free  from 
seizures  and  an  additional  30%  can  experience  partial  control  of 
seizures/  % 

« 

MYTH:     People  with  a  history -of  epilepsy  car.  never  be  allowed  to  drive/ 

FACT:    A  person  with  controlled  seizures  can  obtain  a  drivers  license 
in  some  states  (state. laws  vary).     In  addition,  car  insurance  is 
becoming  increasingly  available  for  individuals  with  seizure-controlled 
epilepsy. 


MYTH:     If  an  individual  has  a  seizure,  always  call  an  ambulance  or 
get  tthe  person  to  a  hospital  as  quickly  as  possible. 

FACT:     Recommended  first*  aid  procedures\n  the  event  of  a  seizure  do 
not. include  hospitalization  or-request  for  the • emergency  medical 
services  of  an  ambulance  unless  the  seizure  lasts  for  more  than  10 
minutes.    Also,  if  the  individual  seems  to  pass  from  one.  seizure  ir\to 
another  without  regaining  consciousness.    This  is  a  rare  but  true 
emergency  that  requires  a  doctor's  immediate  attention.     (see  "What 
Do  Mqu  Do  When... 11  section  of  the  resource  guide  for  more  detailed 
.information  about  first  aid  for  seizures.) 

MYTH:  If  convulsions  occur  during  a  seizure*,  force  the  mouth  open 
to  put  a  spoon  or  similar  instrument  between  the  person's  teeth  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  tongpe. 

FACT:     This  is  a  common  Misconception  about  first  aid  treatment  for 
seizures.     It  ap'pears  to  have  developed  from  the  notion  that  this  might 
prevent  the  person  from  biting  his  or  her  tongUe  during  a  seizure. 
However,  attempts  to  f<^rcethe  mouth  open  or  insert  an  instrument 
can  damage  the  teeth  or^gunrl  or  cause  further  damage  if  fragments-  * 
of  broken  teeth  are, taken  into  the  lungs.     By  the  time  the  person's 
teeth  have  become  clenched  during  a  seizure,  the  tongue  has  or, has 
not  already  been  bitten  and  there  is  no    point  in  attempting  to  force 
the  mouth  open. 
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Myths 


Myths  -  those  misconceptions  on  fche  part  of  disabled  and  non- 
disabled  people  that  grow  from  lack  of  accurate  information  -  can 
have  a  powerful  impact  on  attitude  formation.    Yet  of£en  this" influence 
goes  unrecognized.     By  pinpointing  these  myths  and  providing  accurate 
information,  attitudinal  barriers  caji  give  way  to  increased  awareness 
of  the  concerns  of  all  persons,  both  handicapped  knd  non-handicapped  * 

MYTH:    All  deaf  people  are  unable  to  speak.  .        •  \  ' 

FACT:    Many  deaf *  persons  speak.    Deaf  people  have  nirmal  physical  vocal 
ability  and  jnany  learn  to  use  their  vofces  through  speech  training. 
But  because  they  cannot  hear  themselves  speak,  deaf  people  cannot 
automatically  control  voice  tone  and  volume^  like  heading  people  can. 
Even  after  a  deaf  individual  has  years  of  speech  training,  the  speech 
of  a  deaf  person  may  be  difficult  to  understand,  especially  at  first. 
However,  some  deaf  people  may  feel  uncomfortable  about\  speaking  in 
public  because  of  negative  reactions  they've  experienced  in  the  -past. 


MYTH:    People  who  are  deaf  aren't  very  bright  because  they  haven't 
learned  to  talk  or  use  correct  grammar. 

FACT:    The  "f irst", language  and  basic  form  of  communication  for  many 
deaf  peopie  is  sign  language.     Because  of  this,  many  deaf \ individuals 
may  not  have  mastered  all  the  grammatical  fine  points  of  English, 
which  is"  like  a  second  language  for  them.  This  certainly  i^  not  an 
indication  that  the  individual  lacks  intelligence. 


MYTH:    Use  of  hearing  aids  totally  corrects  hearing  impairments. 

FACT:    Hearing  aids  can  improve  hearing  for  some  individuals  \but  they 
do  not  necessarily  correct  hearing.     For  instance,  a  hearing  Bid  may 
enabLe  a  person  to  hear  voices  but  not  necessarily  enable  thelperson 
to  understand  distinct 'words .    Use  of  a  hearing  aid  does  not  n^pan 
that  the  person  can  hear  normally. 


MYTH;  t  Deaf  people  cannot  read. 

FACT:    One  cannot. make  assumptions  about  the  reading  level. of  individuals 
who  kre  deaf.     It  is  incorrect  to  assume  .that  one  sensory  impairment 
(in  this  case  hearing)  affects  all  other  functioning  such  as  reading* 
This  "spread. effect"  is  a  common  misconception.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  'is  equally> incorrect^ to  assume  that  all  deaf  individuals  have  reading- 
skills  commensurate  with  nonhearing  impaired  people  of  the:j.r  age  group. 
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%  For  deaf  individuals,  lack  of  training  and  other  factors  cah  result 
in  lower  reading  levels.  *  p      »  - 

MYTH:    A1J  hearing  impaired  people  can  read  lips.  , 

FACT:    As  with  any  other  skill,,  the  ability  to  lip-read  varies  among 
•people.    But  even  a  practiced  deaf  individual  can  understand  only  , 
30-4OZ  of.  spoken  sounds  by  lip  reading  (Sound  Barrier,  1978).     Many  • 
words  look  the^same  on  the  lips    but,  have  vastly  different  meanings 
(e.g.  bump  and  pumtf) ♦ 


MYTH:  .  Sign  language  is  universal*  "  * 

FACT:    American  Sign  Language,  French  Sign  Language,  and  British  Sign 
*  Language  differ  as  much  pr  luore  than  the  spoken  languages  differ. 
For  example,  a  deaf  American  who  knows  only  his  own  sign  language 
could  not  understand  tw  British  people  signing  to  each  other,  in 
British  Sign  Language. 


MYTH:     Sign  language  is  just  glorified  gestures  without  grammatical 
structure*  »  • 

/ 

FACT:     Sign  language  *is  not  a  series  of  gestures'or  random  spontaneous 
hand  movements.    To *an  observer  unfamiliar  with  si^n,  it  ma^r  appear 
to  consist  of  random  hand  movements, „but  sign  language  actually  consists 
of  signs  that  are  structured  movements  in  the  same  way  that  words  are 
structured  sounds,..   There  are  rules  of  use  ^forn  sign  language  just  as 
there  are  for  spoken  language.    The  opinion  that  American  Sign  Language 
i (ASL)  is  ungrammatical  often  results  from  attempts  to  make  sign-for- 
word  translations  from  ASL  to  English.    This  is  unsuccessful  because 
ASL  is  an  independent , language  with  it's  own  grantaiar,  just*as  French 
has  a  grammatical  structure  which  is  unrelated  to  English  grammar.. 


MYTH:     It's  better^-f or-deaf  individuals  tcT^arn  sign*  language  and 
use  that  means;  rather  than  speech,  to  commifhicate. 

a 

FACT:     Since  relatively  few  people,  disabled  or  nondisabled,  know 
sign  language,  opportunities  for  communication  are  limited.  Interaction 
may  be  facilitated  by  use  of  total  Communication  (communication  which 
includes  all  methods  such  as  lip  reading,  speech,  finger  spelling, 
gestures,  writing,  etc.).    The  individual  should  choose  that  method 
of  communication  which  is  most  effective,  comfortable  and  'appropriate. 

MYTH:     Deaf  persons  lead  liv^s  that  are  totally  different  from  other, 
pggple's,  ^  .  ,   -  * 

•        .  J  .    <   .   xx  . 

FAG^ 'Most  deaf  persons  who  .dive  at  home  occupy  their  time  in  many 
of  the  same  ways  that  nonhearing  impaired  people  do.    They'  go  to  work, 
marry,  have  families,  go  shopping,  drive  ca*s,  and  pay  taxes.  Individual 
differences  always  exist  but  it  is  likely  that  hearing  impaired  and 
nonhearing  impaired  people  can  meet  and  share  mutual  interests. 
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MYTH:   ^fe*af  people  are  hot  interested  in  the  arts'  -  plays,  movies, 
dances ^because  they  cannot  hear.  .  ' 

FACT:    Throughout  hisCory  deaf  persons  have  contributed  to  the  perform- 
ing-arts.'  The  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf  is  an  excellent  example • 
As  long  as  there  is  vifeual  iLmage  and 'rhythm,  deaf-ancf  hearing  impaired 
individuals  can  betperf oriners  and  patrons  of  the  arts. 

^   #    • 
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*  Myths  -  those  misconceptions  on  the  patt  of  disabled  and,non- 
^    disabled  'people  that  grow  f ^om^ lack  of  accurate  information'-  can 
.    have  a  powerful  impact  on  attitude  formation.    Yet  often' this  influence 
goes  unrecognized.    By  pinpointing  these  myths  and  providing  accurate 
information,  att^tudinal  barriers^-e^n  give  way  to  increased,  awareness  " 
of  the  concerns  of  all  persons,  both  handicapped  aud non-handicapped. 


JtffTH:    Mental  'retardation  cannot  be  prevented.     It  is  inherited.*  *» 

FACT:    Mental  retardation  can  result  from  more  than  200  causes. 
Environmental,  social,  cultural,  atid  medical  ^deprivation  account  for  , 
most  cases  of  mental  retardation  and  these  cases  can  be  prevented  with 
early  detection,  screening,  family  education^and  go6d  medical  care. 
Heredity- causes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cases  of  mental  retardation. 
Most  cases  of  retardation  occur  after  conception  as  a.  result  of 
environmental  deprivation  or  trauma-. 


MYTH:    Mentally  retarded  persons  are  lifelong  children.  >- 

FACT:    Mentally  retarded  persons^  are  individuals.-  fellow  citizens 
with  rights,  feelings,7  wishes,  hop.es,  §nd  goals  just  like  everyone. 
They  deserve  and  wish  to  be  treated  with  respect,  as  adults,  not  talked 
down  to  or  protected  like  children."         *  . 


MYTH:  Mentally  retarded  people  have  easy-going, t affectionate,  happy- 
go-lucky  personalities. 

FACT:    "There  is  no  universal  personality  type  that  can  be  associated 
with  mental  retardation  or  any  other  disability.    Mentally  retarded 
people  are  individuals  who  differ  in t personality  as  much  as  any 'other 
people.  •  '  .  •  : 

MY*TH:    Mentally  retarded  peopfe  are  also  mentally  ill. 

FACT:    Mental  retardation  and  mental  illness  are  frequently  confused. 
Menta]l  illnes^  refers  to  emotional  or  psychological  problems.  t  Mental 
retardation  refers  to  delayed,  or. limited  development  in  learning. 
Although  mentally  retarded  people  may  experience,  emotional  and/or 
social  problems  at  some  point  in  their  liv^^h^,  incidence  of  mental 
illness  is  no  higher  for  mentally  retarded  people  than  for  any  other 
group  in  this  society, 

MYTH:  Property  values  in  a  neighborhood  go  down  when  group  homes- with 
mentally*  tetarded  people  move  into  the  community; 
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FACT:    Property  values  do  not  decline  because' group  homes  come  into 
a  community.    A  mentally  retarded  person  is  as  good  a  neighbor-  as 
anyone  else  moving  into,  a  .neighborhood.  v .  This  myth  is  perpetuated 
by  neighborhood  groups  who  are  ^afraid 'to  include  citizens  who  are 
meritally  retarded  in  their  communities.  ^  * 

MYTH:  Society  has  a  moral  obligation  to  take  care  of  people  wtfb  have 
mental  retardation.  ;- 

FACT:    Society  is  legally  required  to  guarantee  certain  rights  to 
all  citizens      rights  to  education,  training,  community  living  so 
that  the  maximum  level  of  independence  can  be  achieved.    But-  society 
is  under  no1 moral  obligation  to  give  charity  and  pity  to  citizens 
who  are  mentally  retarded. 


MYTH:    Mentally  retarded  persons  cannot  be  useful  citizens.  They 
remain  dependent  children  forever. 

FACT:    With  appropriate  education  and  .training  the  maj-ority  of 
mentally  retarded  citizens  can  hold  competitive  jobs.    Mentally  1 
retarded  people  can  live  in  the  community  in  a  range  of  noninstitu- 
tional  settings.    All  people  can  be  educated  and  trained  to'  develop 
-to  their  fullest  potential  4s  citizens.  »     • ' 

MYTH:    People  with  mental  retardation  cannot  ti^good  parents. 

FACT:     Being  a  good  parent  does  not  depend  on  IQ,  disability-or 
economic  s£^fi?s.    Witfi  training,  information,  guidance  and  support 
mental^yretarded  people  have  the 'potential  to  cope  effectively,  with 
the  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  *    "     '  » 


MYTH:'  Sex  education  for  mentally  r&tarded  people  will  cause  increased 
sexual  activity^  and  as  a  result  retarded  persons  will  produce  large 
numbers^  ok  mentally  retarded  offspring.  '.  * 

FACT:    This  myth  began  in  the  1890  to  1920s    when  .if  was  believed 
mental  retardation  was  hereditary.    Now,  'this  tnyth  is  known  to  be 
incorrect  on  Cwo  counts.    First,  research  (Chipouras;  1979)  shows 
that  participation  of  retarded  people  in  s&x  education  courses  heightens 
'maturity  level  of  attitudes  about  sexualiLy  -  ignorance  is  far  more* 
likely  to  ..result  in  inappropriate  sexual  behavior.     Second,  heredity 
causes  only  a  small  proportion  ,of  mental  retardation.  * 

/  ,  •  • 

MYTH:    People  with  mental  retardation  have  abnormally* strong  sex 
.drives  which  they  cannot  Votitrol. 

FACT:    Mentally  retarded  people  have  the  same  needs  and  feelings 
as  any  of  u^,  do.  ' However,  ^behavior  that  is ^acceptable  from  a 
"normal"  person*  is  sometimes  considered  unacceptable  from'spmeone 
twho  is  different  (Chipoufas,  1979).   'In  this  framework,  many  people 
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are  shocked  when  mentally  retarded  people  express  desires; to  follow 
the  normal  sociosexual-model  (to  mate,  marry  and  have  children).  #.V 
.  "  "*         In  addition,  the  uninhibited  "openness  and  friendliness  a  mentally-  ,  • 

.  s  retarded  person  may  express  in'  a  social  situation  can  be  ^misinterpn^ed 

as  being  frightening  or  unnatural.  *  "  f 
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Myths  -  those Tnisconcep't ions  on  the  part#of  disabled  and  non- 
cflsabled  people*  that  grow  from  lack  of  accurate  information  f  can 
have  a -powerful  impaction  attitude  formation,    yet  often  this  influence 
goes  unred&givized .     By  pinpointing  these  myths  and  providing  accurate 
information,*  attitudinal  barriers  can  give  way  to  increased  awareness 
of' -the  concerns  o^all  persons,  both  handicapped  and  non-handicapped . 

•  "  © 

MYTH:    Use' of  a  wheelchair,  braces,  or  crutches  is  a  tragedy. 

FACT:  %  Because  of  the  many  architectural  barriers  Jjiat  exist  (narrow 
doors,  steps,  etc.),  use  of  wheelchairs  or  other  mobility-  aids  Ire 
sometimes  inconvenient.     But  orthopedically  harySicapped  people  do  not' 
Jead  \Hihapp^  despairing  lives  because  they  do  not  walk  or  because 
they  need  mobility  aids.    Typically,  they  are  not  preoccupied  yith 
thoughts  of; the  desire^fo  walk.     In  fact,  for  the/most  ,part ,  wheel- 
chairs or  other  aids  offer  -freedom  of  movement  zo  people  with  an 


*    •orthopeaic  handicap 

MYTH:.    All-^people  who  use  wheelctfairs  are  paralyzed  and  confined  to 
their  wheelchairs.- 

PACT:    Not.. all  wheelchair  users  are  paralyzed.    Many  can^walk  with 
r.      aids. such  as  canes,  walkers  or  crutches  but  they  prefer  to  use  a. 

wheelchair  because  it  offers  increased  speed  and  mobility ,^  Wheelchdir 

cars  or  furniture  -  they  are  not  "confined"^ 


users.-o£ten  Maosfer  to 
to  a  wheelchRr  .•  ' . 


-  :>SYTH:    People  who .use  wheelchairs  are  sick. 

>#,  * '  "r7?A£T :-^Us€T  of  a  wheelchair  does  nat  mean  that  the  individual  ijs  sick. 
':T  \.r    „.^Srlhls  mytft  may-  have  begun  because  wheelchairs  are  used  in  hospitals, 
1*1      '  ■ V^«spns -v-ith  various  disabilities  may  use  wheelchairs,  many  of  whom 
Jm  -  ~  .Mi£ye-  no  Accompanying  healtK"problems.  .  4 


MYTH:  -  It  is  rude  for  children  to  ask  queAo^ns  or  expi^ss.  curiosity  - 
/about  'orthopedic;  handicaps.  K  '  *  ^ 

~-  »  * 

EACT:  -  Children ^s^urio^if)r "provides  wonderful  learning  opportunities 
;and~- wheelchair  usees  arid  other' orthopedically  handicapped  people  are 


^r^',  "-"fisualiy  willing,  to  answer%their  questions.     If  children  get  the 

^' .         impression  that  discussion  of  <Ji$abHity .is  wrong,  they  can  develop 

V  -  /  .      r~\-     fear*  about  orthopedic"  handicaps, 

erjc  •  ':      '"'-U N  s?  s     .  • 


>     1  '    f      *  OH  Myth 

'  /    .  X  ;  -  '         '  • 

MYTH:    Orthopedically  handicapped  people  are  dependent  people. 

(  '  * 

FACT:    Use  of  aVwheelchair  or  other  adaptive  device  does  not  necessar- 
ily imply  depenc|en£te.    Many  wheelchair  users  work,  have  families,  drive 
shop,  and  take  ,dare  of  daily  living  needs.    Adults -with 'orthopedic 
handicaps ^are  adults. 


MYTH:  People  who  use  wheelchairs  or* haVe  orthopedic  handicaps  can't  ^ 
enjoy  sex.  '  , 

,v-<  r  • 
FACT:    Like  other  people,  peopletwith  orthopedic  handicaps  are  sexual 

beings.  -  Some  orthopedically  handicapped -people  have  normal  sexual 

functicjning  and  some  have  limitations  in  sexual  functiohing  because 

of  the  disability.'*  But*  no  matter'ljow  severe  the  disability  all  people 

with  orthopedic  handicaps  can  enjoy  sexual  relationships  if  sexual 

activity  is*adapted  to  accomodate  the  disability. 
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Myths 


j    Myths  -  those  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  disabled  and  non- 
disaoled  people  that  grow  from  lack  of  accurate  information  -  can 
have  a  powerful  impact  on  attitude  formation.    Yet  often  this  influence 
goes  unrecognized. *  By  pinpointing  these  myths  and  providing  accurate 
information,  attitudinal  barriers  cap  give  way  to,  increased  awareness 
of  the  concerns  of  all  persons,  both  h^ndicapped°and  non-hand icapped . 

MYTH:  Blind  people  have  exceptionally « good  senses  of  touch,  smell, 
and  hearing,.  *^ 

«  *  ' 

FACT:     Individuals  who  are  blind  do  not  automatically  possess  extra- 
ordinary senses  of  touch,  smell,  or  hearing.    Because  of  a  visual 
impairment,  an  individual  may  develop  .techniques  that  make  use  of 
other  senses  to  aid' in  d^aily  functioning*.    This  ^oes  not  mean  the  - 
person  has  "super  sensitivity." 


MYTH:    All  blind  people  can  read  braille. 


FACT:  Fewer'sthan  half  of  all  blind  people  can  read  braille.  Many  ^ 
blind  individuals  use  recordings  of  bdoks ,  ' magazines ,  correspondence? 
etc/  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  brailled  materials,  '  . 

» 

*/r-    \  *  «   *  * 

MYTH:    kluafs  spe^k  loudly  'when  addressing  a  visually  impaired  individual. 

'FACT:     It  is  not  accurate  to  assume*  that,  a  visually  impaired  individual 
is  hearing  impaired.  -  This  common  .erroneous  belief  appears  to  stem 
from.  the.  "spread  effect,11  the  tendency  to  assume  that  an  individual  * 
with  a  particular  disability  is  disabled  jfri  all  areas.     Speark  directly 
in  normal  tonesfto/the  individual t who  is  visually  impaired  (not^to' 
the  person  !*s  companion).     The  individual  will  let  you  know  if  he  or 
she  cannot  understand  you*.  * 

*  *  f  4  * 

MYTH:    All  blind  people  have  seeing\eye  do^s.  j~ 

-FACT:,    Guide  dogs  are  Qrrly  one  of  \sev\ral  mobility  and  orientation* 
m^t^ods*  available  to  blind  individuals.    Many  individuals  choose  to 
use  canes  rather  than  dog  guides  because  the  "care  and  use  of  a  guide 
dog  does  not-.fjlt  with  theit  preferred  iifestyjle^  : 

»  *.*,*'-  N 

«  -  ^    5  -      v  * 

m  *  - 

MYTH:     Blind  and.  visually  impaired  -people  are  dependent  artd  society 
•j*               has  a  responsibility  to  take  care  of  them.  °J 

,  ERIC  „ 
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* 

FACT:    The  presence  ofr  a  visual  disability s does  not  imply  dependence 
on  others  individuals  or  on  society.    A  great  many  visually  impaire 
people  work,  have  families,  shop,  care  for  homes,  and  pay#taxes.  > 
Through  use  of  adaptive  equipment  and  techniques,  visually  impaired 
people  can  perform  many  daily  living  activities. 

MYTH: ,  All  blind  people  are  musically  talented.  ' 

FACT:    Musical  interests  and  talents  vary  in  the  blind  population  as 
much  as  inLthe  seeing  population*     A  blind  person  may  enjoy  or  be 
good  at  music,  but  this  is  an  individual  preference  and  should  not 
be  forced  on  a  person  because  he  or  she  is-blind.     Because  there 
may  be  few  opportunities  to  interact  socially  with  'blind  individuals 
and  discover  individual,  differences j  such^stereotypes  often  persist.. 
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Attitudinal  barriers  can  be  defined  as  "a  way  o.f  thinking. or  feeding 
resulting  in  behavior  that  limits  the  potential  of  disabled  people  to\'b£ 
in  dependent  J  individuals"     (Dignity^  p.  5).     Attitudes  may  wellvbe  the 
single  most  pervasive  barrier  confronting  disabled  people.     Attitudes  can 
create  opportunities  or  destroy  them,  motivate  constructive  action  or  pre^- 
vent  it,  foster  positive  self-concept  or  undermine  it.    Attitudes  on  the 
part  of  disabled  and  non-disabled  people  affect  disabled  individuals  in  a 
myriad  of  ways* 


Semantic  Implications 


•   .  Labeling  and  terminology  can  have  powerful  influence  on  behavior 
(Ullmann  &  Krasner,  1975),  as  well  as  convey^and  shape  attitudes.  Although 
they  have  sometimes  been  used  interchangeably,  the  distinction  between' the 
terms  "disability"  and  "handicap"  is  somigjdmes  made.      More  than 
two  decades  ago*  Hamilton  (1950)  differentiated  between  these  terms  when 
he  defined  disability  as  "a  condition  of  impairment,  physical  or  mental 
having  an  objective  aspect  that  can  be  described  by  a,  physician"  and 
handicap  as  the  limitations  or  obstactles  to  functioning  that  accompany 
the  disability  (p.  17). 

.  '  ^» 

Environments  as  well  as  physical  or  mental  impairments  can  handicap 
a  person  '^Rehabilitation  Need?  and  'Alternatives ,  1978).     Describing  an 
individual  as  architecturally  handicapped  focuses  one's  attention  on  a 
completely  different  set  of  variables  than  those  involved  in  describing 
that  same  individual  as  •'physically  handicapped.    The  former  locates  cause 
and  solution  within  the  environment  (BowdP,  1978),  while  the  latter  locates 
c^use  and^solut.ion  within  the  person.    This  semantic  distinction  and  the  _ 
resulting  effect  „ on  'attitudes  can  have  a  powerful  impact  in  the  action 
that  is  likely  to  be  enacted  to  remedy  a  problem. 


Labeling  and  Spread 

"Labels  focus  attention-  on^  one  aspect  of  the  person,  on  the  aspect 
that  ;Ls  different  from  others.    As  a  result,  the  .labeled  individual,  and 
those  around  him  tend  to  respond  .in  terms  of  that  label.-  For  example,  a  „ 
person  labeled  mentally  retarded  may  be  limited  only  in  certain  abstract 
areas  and  be  very  capable  in  others...  However,  because  the  label  elicits 
Certain  reactions,  people  tend  to  respond  to  this  person*  as  being  retarded 
'in  *all  situations.    Not  only  do  others  respond  in  this  way,  but  the  indi^, 
vidual  may  also  respond  according  to.  the' dictates  of  that  "label  which  in- 
fluence self-concept -and  self  confidence.    Ultimately,  labeling  has  the 
effect"  of  increasing  the  behavior  that  fits'  the  label  (Scheff,  1975; 
Ullmann  &  Krasn.er,  19  75)* 
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'  Wright  (1960)  recogni/zed  the  importance  of  labels  in  her  discussion 

of  the  negative  impact  of  phrases  such  as  " disabled  person,"  11  th^  dis- 
abled" or  "the  handicapped^    These  emphasize  the  p^son^s  disability,  . 
implying  that  it  is  the  mztpt  important  characteristic^— For  example, 'the 
phrase  "disabled  person!lJimplies  that  the  total  person  is  disabled. 
Wright  recommends  use  of  terminology  which  separates .  the  physical  or*merttal 
attribute  from  the  total  person.'   The  phrase  "person*  with  a  disability" 'is 
preferred,  indicating  that  the  disability  is  only  one  of  many  identifying 
characteristics  of  the  total  pferson.    Although  e£t  may  be  awkward  at  times 
to  use  the  preferred  terminology,  Wright's"  point  is  a  valid  one  worthy  of 
'consideration.    Linguists  have  long  recognized 'that  language  shapes  our 
perceptions  of  the  world.    It  may  well  be  that  certain  terminology  rein- 
foraX  the  negative  perception  of  disabled  people  as  completely  incapaci- 
'tatedVmd  inadequate.  *    \  * 

Spread  refers  to  the  ipoisperception  that  the  whole  person  is  impaired 
by  a  disability,  .as,  though  the  disability  spreads  to  the  person's  .other 
abilities  (Wright,  1960,  1975)/    For  example,  people  often  talk  to  -the 


ayxxiLXca     vnij-gm-,  -''-'/-  r  '    *  -  * 

non- disabled  companions  of  people  who  have  obvious  physical  impairment,  as 
if  Ihey  are  not  mentally  capable  of  conversing.,  People  speak  loudly  to 
individuals  who  aife.  blind  as  though  they  have     hearing  impairment*  The 
'exror  of  such  assumption  is  clearly  conveyed  in  the  following  incident. 
A  yisibly  physically  disabled  rehabilitation  counselor  accompanied  a. client 
whoV£s  mentally  Retarded  to  a  job  interview.    When  the  personnel  director 
greeted  them  he  addressed  the  client  by  the  counselor's  name  and  discussed 
a, previous  phone  conversation/  'The  client  was,  of  course,^  bewildered,  .and 
to  the 'personnel  director's  embarrassment,  the  counselor  had  to  explain 
that  she  was, 'in  fact,  the  counselor.    It -seemed  that  once  the  physical  - 
disability  was  perceived,  the  mental  disability  was ,  automatically:  assumed* 


Attitudes  'and  Self-Concept 

*      fiie% feedback  an  individual  receives  from  others  has  an  effect  on 
feelings  of  self-worth  arid  overall  self- concept.    Sometimes  even  wettl- 
meaning,  protective  actions  can  convey  the  message  that  the  individual  is 
*  socially  unacceptable  or  set  apart  from  other  people.  * 

Thia,is  demonstrated  in  th*  following  situatiq^;    Cindy,  a  J,3-year-ol< 
1    who  has  cerebral  palsy,  expressed  an  interest  about  a  boy  in  her  class  to 
her  mbthex  (The  Invisible  Battle,  1978).    Her  mother  responded  that  someday 


•a  very  special  man  win  come  along  and  like  Cindy  and  may  even  marry  her 
-but-  developing  the  mind  is  more  important*  than  thinking  about  bpys.    This  . 
•     response^conveyed  two  attitudes        that  people  with  disabilities  need  to 
be  protected  "from  reality  and"  that  people  with  disabilities'  are  not  sup- 
ppsed  to  be  interested' in  sexual  relationships.    Her.  remarks  implied  that 
the  disability  is  so  distasteful'  that  £nly.'an  extraordinary  man  could  want 
to  marry  Cindy.    Bxpressiohs  <>f  such  attitudes  can  undermine  confidence 
:  and  feelings,  of  self^orth.  \ 

Another,  such  situation  exists  with  David,  a  wheelchair  us^r  who 
patronizes  a- local  bar  and -discotheque  to  socialize  and  meet  people.  He 
requested. that 'the  owner  install  a  ramp  so  that  he  could  get  in  and  out 
*  without  assistance  (The  Invisible  BattJLe,  19-78)..   The  owner  replied  that 


t 
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the  jnanagement  staff  would  always  be  willing  to  assist  David  or  he  could  ) 
come  with  friends,    ^lthough  many  may  feel  that  the  owner's  attitude  was/ 
very  reasonable  and  generous,  the  resulting  situation  depicted  David  as 
being  helpless  and  different  from  the  other  customers. as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered the  bar.     This  could  result  in  David's  loss  t>f  self-esteem  and  * 
independence. 

Changing  Attitudes  '  ,  . 

Attitudes  and  accompanying  behaviors  can  be  changed  by  increasing 
awareness  of  their  impact  on  other  people,  by  providing  factual  informa- 
tion and  by,  developing  opportunities  for  direct  experience  and  interaction. 
Awareness-building  programs,  and  public  education  campaigns  have  just  begun 
to  break  down  some  of  the  attitudinal  barriers  and  undo  some  of  the  stereo-* 
£<ping  and  prejudice. 


As  persons^ith. disabilities  are  integrated  into  the*  community 
schools,  housing,  civic  activities  and  social  situations  —  disabled  and 
non-disabled  people  will  have  increased  opportunities  to  interact  and 
meet  as  individuals  with  similar  interests  and  goals.     This  integration 
can  be  facilitated  by  awareness-building  and  educational  'efforts.  The 
awareness  campaign  needs  the  full  support  of  everyone disabled  and  non- 
dis'able-d,  who  can  o£fer  their  talents  —  educators,'  counselors,  adminis- 
trators, government  officials,  employers  and  the  general  public/ 
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At1*i*tud£s  and  Handicapped  Individuals: 
Audio-Visual  Materials 


CRIP-TRIPS.    The  film,  frank  and  absorbing,  is  concerned  with  attitudes 
towards  disabled  people.     Its^approach  is  through  three  disabled  people 
who  speak  of  their  lives 7    (Source:    Disability  Attitudes:  *  A  Film  In-' 
dex)  '  Black  &  white,  16  mj^jutes.  \  * 

Center  for  Independent  Living, -Berkeley ,  CA    93301.,  *  & 


FITTING  IN.    Three  persons  illustrate  how  handicaps  can  be  surmounted 
and  hfcw  they^can  be  helped  to  "fit"  into  society.    An  epileptic  indi- 
vidual works  in  a  factorx^a  retarded  young  woman  is  ready  to  move  out 
into  the  community,  and  a  person ,with  cerebral  palsy  drives,  plays  golf, 
and  teaches,     (source:    Disability  Attitudes :    A  Film  Index)    16  mm, 
color,  27  minutes. 

Rent  ($15.00) ,  Purchase  ($220.00):    University  of  Wisconsin  Extension, 
Bureau  bf  Audio-Visual  Instruction, '  1*327  University  Avenue,  Madison, 
WI    53706.    .        .  *- 


HANDJfCAPISM.    This  slide/ tape  presentation'  reviews '  personal ,  profession- 
al and  societal  attitudes  towards  disabilities.    It  describes  why  ser- 
vices, fund  raising*  techniques  and  materials  about  peapLe  with  disabili- 
ties need  to  be  presented  in  a  way  which  treats  them  as  pfeople  first. 
The  presentation  also  addresses  ways  in  which  attitudes  can  be  changed, 
(source :    Disability  Attitudes1:    A  Film  Index)*    Slide/tape ,  45  minutes . 

Purchase  ($50.00):    Hunfian  Policy  Press,  Box  127,  University  Station, 
Syracuse,. NY,   13210.  t  •  % 

HELP  WANTED.  1978.  Film,  reveals  the  conflict  suffered  by  handicapped 
pejople  who  wish  to  go  to  work,  *frut  risk  losing  the  medical  benefits  and 
assistance  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  payments.  The  case  of 
a  woman  who  went  ign  work,  lost  her}  payments  and  later  committed  suicide 
effectively  illustrates  the  dilemma  created  by  this  difficult  choice. 
16  mm,  color,  videoca^ssette .  # 


Carousel  Films,  1501  Broadway,  New  York, JNY  10036. 

LEO  BEUER21A^.__JQiis__is_^n._inspdLfational r-poxtrait"of  "sa'68^year-old  man 
fcorn  with  severe  phjjgicjdl  handicaps  (deafit^ss,  failihg  sight,  misshapen 
body).    The  film  shows  Leo fs  determination  to  overcome  adversity  through 
,.th^  exercise  -of  his  inventive  mind.    Leo^ talks  about  his  life  and  shows 
some  of.  the  pullejys  and  platforms  he  has  designed  to  help  himself  move 
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about,   .  (source:    Disability  Attitudes:  ,  A  Film  Index)'    16  mm,  color > 
13  minutes •  . 

.•Rent  ($15.00):    University  of  «  Purchase  '($190 .00)  :    Centron  **; 

''California,  Extension  Media  Center,.  Educational  Films,  1621  W.  Ninth 

* Berkeley,  OA    94720.    Order  No.  Street,  Lawrence,  KS  66044. 

819.9,  (415)  642-0460.  (913)  843-0400. 

-      '    •  •    ^      .  •    ^%  ^  . 

RISING  EXPECTATIONS,    United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc,  „  The  film 
explores  various  ways  that  dibbled  people  t  are  making- advances  .  in  the 
areas  of  employment,  housing,  education,  transportation  and  recreation. 
The  film  points  out  that  improvements  are  occurring  in  many  areas  of  the 
life  situations  of  handicapped  persons,"  but  that  much  mote  needs  to  be 
doherj    Color,  28  minutes.  ,  „  x 

Purchase  ($8*v<f6) :    United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc.,  66  East 
34th  Street,  New  York,-  NY    100>6\    Also  available  on  loan,  '  * 

SYNTHESIS.    Shows  handicapped  people  and  non-handicapped  people  in  a  ^ 
variety  of  everyday  situations:^  college  graduation;  shopping,  studying, 
working.    The  movie  suggests  the  value  &f  the  integration  of  handicapped 
people  into  society,     ({source:    Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film / Index)  » 
•16  mm,  color,     *  ^  ^  '  * 

Rent  ($50,00),  Purchase  ($135,00):    Barrier  Free  Environment,  Inc^ 
P,0,  Box  53446,  Fayetteville- NC  -  28305 ,  •, 


WAtK  WITH  ME.    The  film  expftee^the  needs  .and  attitudes  of  handicapped 
people  and  examines  the  attitudes  of  others  toward  them,    A  number  of 
handicapped  individuals  show  how,  with  help,  they  become  productive 
self -supporting  citizens,     (source:    Disability  Attitudes:  '  A]  Film  -Index) 
16  mm,  blac£  •&  white,  22  minutes,     -  '  > 

Rent  ($7.50)/^ Indiana  University ,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Blooming,ton,  IN 
47401/ Order  No.  ES-r75 3*  "  4 

WHO  ABi  tHE  DEBOLTS  (AND  "WHERE  DID  THEY  'GEt*a9  KIDS)?    This  1978  Academy 
Award  winning  documentary  is  about  a  fanriJ|  with  19  children',  15  of 
whom  are*  adopted.    The, children  include  handicapped  Korean  War  orphans,, 
and  Vietnamese  children  who  are  blind  and  paraplegic,     (source:'   Dis^y,  . 
ability  Attitudes :    A  Film  Index)    16  mm,/ccJlor,  videocassette^?!^,*  :*rv 
miliiStes         *  <  "  ,  f 

*  %  < 

Ren^1$100.00)  ,  Purchase  ($900.00),  Video  ($.675.00):    Pyramid  Films , 
••Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1048,  Santa  Monica,  CA'  90406*.        '  '» 
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Programs  To  BuLld  Awareness ^ About  Disability— Re lated  Concerns 

.  '  \  *\  ■  7 

Sensitivity  and  awareness  can  be1  increased  in  many  ways  ^  through 
provision  of  accurate  information,  through  direct  experience,' through 
opportunities  that  facilitate  ideatification  with  a  particular  person  or 
situation    Many  formal  or  structural  methods  are  available  to  increase 
awareifc\s£ -about  the  concerns  of  handicapped  people.  -The  particular 
approach"  that  is.  right  for  your 'situation  depends  .upon  your  specific 
goals,  die  audience  and  available  resources  (money,  time,  manpower).  The 
following  is  a  brief  overview  of* some  of  the  approaches  that  frave  been 
used:  <"  *  • 

Workshops,  Seminars »  Programs;    These  can  be  as  general  or  as 
•specific  as  your  go^ls  dictate.    Examples:    A  community,  program  ^ 
open  to  the  general  public  presents  "hofr  to"  information  about  .ways.  ' 
to  interact  ^with  handicapped  people.    A  workshop^  for  local  employers 
'   vis  geared  to  present  factual  information*  about  handicappetf  wbrkfers 
aswell  as  information  about  affirmative  action'  practices^   A  * 
seminar  on  campus  intxdluces  students  and  faculty  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  handicapped  students.  » 

TV, and. Radio  "Spots:"    Ihese  brief 'presentations  can  be  a«relatively 
inexpensive  way  to  bring  the  issues  and  concerns  related  to  handicaps 
'  before  the  generdl  public  Many  national*  disability  organizations  - 
.can  fur^is^i  TV  and  radio  announcements  already  prepared  for  this  • 
purpose.  m  % 

Lb caL.  TV -and -Radio .  P gajuafigX ^ .These  might,  include, JLjradio  interview 
with  disabled  citizens  or  professionals  working  with  them;  interviews 
with  disabled  consumers  on  a  local  TV  talk  show.- 

Printed  Materials :    Posters ,  brochures  %nd  flyers  can  be  distributed 
to  the  general  public  througHjlocal  merchants,  public  offices  .or 
agencies.    m  4 

Handicapped  Awareness  Day  or  Week:    This  involves  a , combination  of 
adtivities  during  a  specified  time  period.    Activities  might  include! 
speakers,  seminars  and\orkshops  ,  TV  and  radio  presentations,  and 
distribution  of  printed  materials.  -  . 

*  Several  specific  techniques  have  been  especially  effective  in 

increasing  awareness  of  handicapped  concerns.    These  include  role  playing, 
simulation  activities-,  skits  or  "Theatre  'of  Spontaneity question  and 
/  answer  formats,  and  audio-visual  presentations. 


4  »» 
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Role  playing  is  yi- versatile  educational  tool  that  can  enhance 
"awareness  and  sensitivity.    People  can  use  role  plays'  to  practice  certain 
>  behaviors.    For  example.,  in  a  role  played  situation,  an  individual  can 
practice  how  he  or  she  would  respond  .to  a  wheelchair  userJ.s  request  fpr 
•  «  '      assistance.    Or  a  group  of  individuals  migh*t  role  play  a  social  situation 
that  involves  a  disabled  person.    Rwle^plays  .can  enhance  participants 
understanding,  of  the  experiences  and  iss^  associated  with  disability. 

^       Simulation  activities  are  an  especially  effective  form  of  role 
...playing,    jn  these  activities,  each-  participant  a'dopts  a  different  dis-  ^ 

ability  for  a  specified  period  of  time.    Blindfolds,  headphones,  wheel- 
*  -    chairs  can  be  'used  to. simulate  the  effects  -of 'various  disabilities. 
Sometimes  participants  are  required  to  perform,  certain  tasks  while 
"disabled."    For  example,  a  person  in  a  wheelchair  simulating  an -ortho-  . 
"    *'    pedic  handicap' may' be"  required  to  h*ve  lun'ch  in1  a  cafeteria  to  gain,  first 
hand  experience  bal*n(cing'a  tray  itflap...-  -Another  individual  may  be  ., 
required  to  buy  a  starfp,  ami  ma£l\a  lett^r'^h^le  blindfolded,  .  Or,  ;     •  / 
individuals  may  con-t^ue  wi^k.tWir  daily  routines  , while,  simulating a  ' 
/v  disability:..'  Theg^  experiences  J-sovida  excellent  tools  (f Or,  developing 
seng£t£vity  afcd-^mpVthKsWti;  the  daily  'experiences^  of  disabled  .people. 
N*   •  «  -They?  a'lso'educ'ate^partiHparits.  aboufhandicaljping"  as-pfe^ts  of5the  environ' 
.'I -.jnentV  In  Wductin^bictf  activities.,  you. may  ohopsfr  to  allcw  pa^ticipan 
— f-ht>  H'-fsaW-i  1if-ies-:.thev  Wish  to  simulate.  •      •      *  — _J  r 


• <%  * '  >r     •  w        -   » .  .  -  • 

Tj<TTE^pfck.  Jhe  dis  abilities:, they  wish  to  simulate.-  , 


-  Ohe  Broome  County .Council" oi  'Rehabilitation  in  Binlghamton ,  New  York, 
used  skits  and  the  "The'atre  of  Spontaneity!'  to -educate  thil'dren  and 
aduTts^in'ways  to-  interact,  sjiccess fully  with*  handicapped  .people.    For  ( 
example,  the  council  conducted  a  skit  of  the  "Tortoise  and  the. Hare    at  . 
grade  school  classes  "to  teach  skills  in  relating  to.  mentally  retarded 
people.    InWking  with  'adult  audiences,  they  used  the  Theatre  of  Spon-  _ 
taneity  in  which  actors  a4  'lib  a^  situation  involving  a  handicapped  in- 
dividual and  stop  at  crucial  points  .for  'discussion  .bretween  audierite  and 
actors."         '  ■  1  1 

'        Question  and  answ.er  sessions  between  "handicapped -speakers  and  the 
audience  'create  an  appropriate  arena  for  communication.    The  Disability 
Awareness 'Program  (EAP)  of  San,  Diego,  California,  uses  this  format.  -  Teams 
of  three  disabled  adults  visit  grade  school  classes  to  talk  about  them--  , 
i  selves,  and  answer  questions,    they  begin'  the  45  minute  session  with  a 
brief  slide  presentation  "Dare  to  be  Different.-    After  the  slide  presen- 
tation, ea'ch  membW  of  ffie  team  tells  aboufhis  or  her  disability ,  the - 
tvpes  of  adaptations  that,  are  required,  and  ways  to.relate  comfortably 
with  a  person  whoVhas  that  disability.     Talks  are  followed  by  a  question 
and  answer  period/ 


\ 


V 


Audio-'visuar  presentations  can  be  highly  effective.    A  wealth  Sf  ( 
films,  slidd-'tapes  ami  videotapes  is  geared  specifically  to  .increase 
awarenes's  or  change  attitudes^about  handicapped  people.    Films  and  AV  _ 
presentations  are  most  ef-fective. when  followed  by  "group  d^cussion. 
Discussion  guides  are  provided  with  some  films.    Remember  that  ,  films  can 
have  powerful  and  somewhat  unpredictable  •  effects.     A  skilled  discussion 
•  leader'should  be  available  to  help>  the  audience  prices]??  their  reactions. 
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Whatever  approach  to  awareness  building  that  you  choose,  remember* 

that  many  resources  are  available  films ,  *audi  9  visual  aids,  printed  ' 

materials,  and  prepared  public  service  campaigns.    Also,  community   *  * 
volunteers,  civic  groups  or  disabled  individuals  from  the  comraur*i£y.  may 
be  billing  to,  assist  with'  your  program.     Contact  the  office  that  .coordi- 
nates volunteer^,  in  y.our  community  or/the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*    *  *  *  * 
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Disability  Awareness  Programs-  .  , 

BOOKS  ABOUT  HANDICAPS:    FOR  CHILDREN  AND  yY0UNG  ADULTS.    Bishop,  P., 
1978*  ^Available  from:'-  Meeting  S  tre.et. "School, 'RRode  Island  Easter  Seal 
Society,  East  Providence,  RI    02814.     ^  This  is* an  annotated  bibliography 
of  bopks  about  disability,  arranged  by  handicapping  condition.    The  fic-r 
tion  £nd  non-fiction -hooks  are  appropriate  for  children. 


FEELING  FREE.    Available  from:    Scholastic  Films,  904  Sylvan  Avenue, <> 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ    07632;  audio-visual  ^sections  available  from: 
Handicapped  Learner  Materials  Distribution  Center,  Audio-Visual  Center,  % 
Indiana  University,  Blobmington,  IN    47405.    Cost:    booklet* for 
..paperback, *  $9\95  hardcover.       The  materials  are  available  in  booklet  - 
*or  audio-visual  format  .^Botji'  series  are  comprised  of  half-hour  programs 
t6  provide  children  with  an  understanding  o*f  handicaps  through  use  of 
puppets  and  simulation.  *"  • 

KIDS  COME  IN  SPECIAL  FLAVORff.    Cashdollar,  P.,  &  Martin,  J.,  1978. 
Available  from:    Kids  Come'ln  Special  Flavors,  P.O.  Box  562,  Dayton,  OH 
45405.    Cost:    $19.95.       This  disability  simulation  kit  allows-  people 
to  explore  and  understand  what  it  is  like  to  be  disabled.    Examplep'of s 
simulation  activities  include:    an  audiocassette  so  persons  caii  "hear" 
at  different  decibel  levels  what  'it  is  like  to  be  hearing  impaired; 
"arm11  slings  so  they  can  experience  mobility  Impairment.    Kit  includes 
a  booklet  ^containing  many  ^simulations-activities  and  other*  ''hands-on11 
materials  (to  emphasize  .that  disabled  persons  are  the  same,  yet  different , 
Although  primarily  developed'f or  children,  the  kit  'could  be  utilised 
With  adults.  »"  , 

PEOPLE  YOU 1 D  LIKE  TO  KNOW.  Available  from:  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ,  . 
. I^u^aRonar^  425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  II  *606ir. 

Cost:  Individual  films — $185.00  each;  entire  program  (No.  3585)  may  ba  a 
purchased  far  $1,500.  The  film  series  is  designed  to  foster  better-  * 
communication  and  sensitivity  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  children 
at  the  elementary -and  secondary  levels.  The  fiilms  present  profiles  of 
disabled  children  including  their. coping  strategies,  goals,  and  philds- ^ 
ophies  about  life.  The  series  also  could  be  shown  to  adults  tfa  increase 
their  awareness  arid  sensitivity  toward  disabled  persons. 

WHAT'S  THE  ,  DIFFERENCE?  :s    TEACHING  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  PEOPLE  WITH 
DISABILITIES.    Barnes/ E.,  Berrigan^C.,  &  Biklen,  p.,  1978;  Available^ 
♦from:    Human  Policy  Pres£,\P.0.  Box  1.27  University  Station,  Syracuse, 
NY    13210.    Cost:    $6.00.   "  This  book  contains  simulation  and  awar^pess 
activities  for  children  and  adolescents,  which  could  easily  be?  adapted  , 
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Author     Phillips,  S.,  et  al. 


Datev 


Annotation 


This  is  an  excellent  step-by-step  gu,idey  to  the  * 
development  of  a  public  education  program  on  exceptional 
children!  ^ The 'manual  includes  practical  "ffow*  to"  infor- 
mation about  public  relations,  media  coverage,  "funding,*  r  " 
awareness  building  exercises;  and^  audio  ^su'al- aids  as  well 
as  sample  press  releases,  brochures,  and  jumper  stickers. 
Some  of  the  information  can  l>e  "adapted  for  irse  in  developing 
public  education  programs  on  handicapped  adults  or  specific 
disability  groups,  /  „  ■  y 


Publisher 

The  '"Council,  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1920  Association  Drive,  Res ton,  Virginia 
%  22091        •  ^ 
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Description  \ 

49  page  softbound 
manual 


Cost 
free 


Additional  Information 


Title      Producing  a  Public' Relations  Program  for  Disabled  Adults 


Subject    HG  Attitudes 


■Q 


Author     ^  President's  Commit  tee\Qn  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped 


Date 


Annotatiorr 


A  guide  to  help  disabled  people  .and  organizations  " 
concerned  with  disabled  people  to  produce  public  relation? * 
prograps.  ^ These  programs  can  help  create  the  opportunities 
which  disabled  adults  need  to, fully  realiz^ the  goal  of. 
independent  life.  \ . 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher  .  *  / 

\  Jh?  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped/ Washington,  D4C. 
20210  '  -  ** 


ERLC 
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,  Item     public  Service  Campaign 


Category  hg  .Attitudes 
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Description 


\ 


The  Public  Inf ormatioh*  and  Education  Office  of  Arkansas1  Mental  Retardation 
developmental  disabilities,  office  has "prepared 'a  packet  illustrating  public  service 
carhpaigns     The  packet*  cont&in's  exajnples'-of  radiq  and  TV  copy  'fox;  public  Service, 
announcements,  art'-woifk  and  s'tor?  boards .    Materials  are  geared  to  represent  the  * 
pentrally  retarded  and  developmentally  disabled  population  .but  could  be,  applied  to.   %' ^ 
other  disabilities  ks  well,-  *   *  "  '    -  * 


Address  *\  .■ 

-Fublic  Service  Campaign,  Public  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Office  of  Arkansas, 
Mental  Re  tarda  tioix-Develdpmental  Disabi- 
lities Services,  Information  -Of f icer , 
Arkansas  MR-DDS,  Suite  400  Waldon 
Building,  7th  &  Main,  Little. Rftgk, 
Arlcansfcs    7220  V  .  "  ± 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


>litle      Sensitivity:    Our  Sixth  .Sense 


Subject  HG  Attitudes 
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Author  Words  and  Pictures  ^Corporation 


Date 


Annotation 

This  film  features 
cappaigns  and  radio-  and 
handicapped,  concerns. 

information  about  public  awareness 
TV  productions  that  deal  with 

0 
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Description 
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slide/tape  . 

16  mm  film 
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Publisher  ■ 

Words  and  Pictures  Corporation,  P.'O.  Box 
n00i,>Patsons,- KS  67357 
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Title     Barriers  and  Bridges    An  Overview  of  Vocational 
Services  for  Harfdicapped ■ Calif ornians  :  


Author    Phmips>  Linda 


Date  ' 

1977 


Annotation  -  - 

AlthougJ>  the  monograph  was  prepared  for  the  state  -of  - 
Calif ornia/it  contains  much  information  that  is  pertinent 
nationwide*    Topics  include  background  information  such  as 

•  :  definitions  of  -terms  in  the  field  and  an  overvie^iof  handi- , 
capped  issues;  barriers  within  society,  the  helping  system, 
and  handicapped  persons;  national  trends  in  bridging  the 
gaps;  recommendatidhs  and  strategies  for  change;  and  , 

:    suggested  resource^,  » 


Subject 


HG  Attitudes 


3> 


8"  X  8"  sb^tbound 
149  pages 


Cost  $3,77  without  tax 
for  resident^  oitfs  ide 
California  -  $4.00  for 
California  residents 


Publisher 

i 

I  •  # 

California  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  708*Tenth  Street,  Sacramento, 
 CA  .  95184  Phone.:— (9.L6.)  445=0698 


Additional  information  Available  froiji: 

California  State  Department  of  General 
Services,  Office  of  Procurement,  Publica- 
tions Section,  P,0,  Box  1015,  North 
highlands,  CA    95660  . 
Payment  must-  accompany  orders . 
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Attitudes  Toward  People  with  Cerebral  ?alsy: 
,  Audio-Visual  Materials 


HE!S#  NOT 'THE  WALKING  KIND*    This  film  presents. the  daily  challenge  in  the  life 
of  Brian  Wilson,  vho  has  cerebral  palsy  and  is  qonfined  to  a  wheelchair.  The 
film  shows  him  at  work  and  at  play  and  combines  sensitive  filming  with' interviews 
that  focus  on*  the  unique  character  of  this  persopable  individual,  (source : 
Disability  Attitudes;    'A  Film  Index)  16  mm;  color,  28  minutes. 

<■ 

Rent  ($12.50-)  :    Kent  State  University,  Purchase  ($435. 005 :  Centron 

Audio-Visual  Services,  Kent,  OH  44242.,         ,       ,  Educational  Films,  1621  W.  Ninth  ■ 
Order  No.  CC2976,  (216)/67Z-2072  Street,  Lawrence,  KS  -66044 

*  .  Vs* 

J 

? 

HOMEMAKEJt  WITH  INCOORDINATION..  Joan  has  had  cerebral  palsy  since  birth,  and 
Bob,  her  husband,  was  born  deaf.    Yet  they  maintain  a  normal,  efficiently  run 
household  yiHh  little  outside  help.    With  careful  planning  of  activities  and  some  . 
simple  homemaking  aids,  she  is  in  full  control  of  her*life.     (source:  Disability 
Attitudes;    A  Film  Index)     16  mm,  color,  2§  minutes. 

Rental  C$15.00):  Rehabilitation  International  USA*  20  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10018,.  (212)  869-9907    '  '      .  x 


I  AM  NOT  WHAT  YOU  SEE.  '  The  film  presents  an  interview  with  Sondra  Diamond,  a 
psychologist  severely  disabled 'by  cerebral  palsy  since  bi-rth.    In  this  powerful 
film;  Ms.  Diamond  discusse§  all  aspects  of  her  "handicap  wj.th  huxaSV,  forthright- 
ness, /and  sensitivity,     (source':    Disability  Attitudes:    A  film  Index)  '  16  mm, 
'  col6r~r~28~  minutes ~.  -  "  »     ' ; 

Rent  ($25.00):  -  .International  '       ■     POrchase*  ($330 .00) :  "Canadian  Broad- 

Rehahilitation  Film,  Review  ,  casting  Corporation,  245  Park  Avenue 

Library,  20  West  40th  Street,        *  '              New  York^  tfi  10017 
New  York,  NY    10018,   (21-20  669-  - 

0460    "v                         '  "  .  ' 


WHEN  MAY  COMES,  WE'LL  MOVE  TO  THE  FIRST  FLOOR.     Sensitive  film  details  the'    .  • 
'limited  world  of 'a  severely  .involved  cerebral  palsied  young  woman.  A^voice-over 
narration  based  on  the'gitl's  own  diary  tells  of  frustrations,  hopes,  fears,  and 
apprehension  over  her  aging  mother  who  devotes  her. life  to  caring  for  her  handi- 
capped daughter.    Discussion*  "guide  accompanies  film.    Black  and*white  film,  27 
mJLnutes,  1969..  %  %  - 

Available  from:    United  Cerebral -Palsy  Associations,  Inc.,  66  East  34th  Street, 
New  York,  NY    io.016  t 

^  u 
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THE  WORLD,  THE  FLESH,  AND^  JIMMY  JONES.    Jimmy * Jone? ,  relates  the  differences 

between  the  fantasies  of  childhood  and  the  hajjsh  "realities  of  living  in  *the 
world  as  ^n' adult  with' cerebral  palsy.     (source:    Disability  Attitudes  :    A  Film 
Index)    black  and  white,   13  minutes.  .  ♦  * 


Available  from: 
York,  NY  10016" 


United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  "66  East  34th  Street,  .New 
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Title  i»ra  xhe  Same  As  Everyone  Else 
%  ^  ■ — p  :  


Subject*  Ep  At  titudes* . 


Auihor 


Date  • 
1976 


Annotation  •  ^  \ 

,    •      •  The  film  attempts  to  supplant  misconception  with  ^ 
fact  and  insigtft  into  the  "pe r^onalit ies  o f  *  peoprle*with 
epilepsy.     Cathy, ^a  young  woman  with  epilepsy,  recalls 
that  hep:  very  own  response  to  individual^  with  epilepsy 
was  based  on  fear  and  Ignorance-:   MT  never  know  what  31 1. 
was  until  I  got  it." 

'     This  film  provides  education  "bn  bdtti  an  emotional 
'    and  intellectual  levvel .     Shows  how  epilepsy  affects 

varipus  individuals  at  home,  at  school  and  in  the  commu- 
nity, -(source*:  Disability  Attiutdes:  A  film  Index) 

' . •  .-.   ). .  '  •  ■  .  ■•  - 
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16  mm  film, 

sound*,  € 

colorv  26 

minutes  » 
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Epilepsy  ^sso'ciation  ,  Metro  Toronto, 
1260  Bay  Street,  Suite,  510,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5R^2B1%' Cai^edas  »  v 


Cost- 

\  ' 

Rental  : 

$25^00  - 

Purchase : 

$aoo.oo    •  * 

Additional  Information' Available*  for're-nt-,  . 

"from:       M  *  % 

International  Rehabilitation  -Film-,  Review; 
Library^,  20  West  40th  Street, "New  York,  / 
NY   «10018    Phone:  (212)  869-0460, 
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Title 


Only  fi4  Part  Of  Life 


Author 


Date 


19&8 


Annotation 


Jhe  film  follows  a  young  girl  with  pertLt  mal  epilepsy 
thro*ugh*her  schooling*- until  sh&  graduates*  from  college. 
§ho^s,that  epilepsy  need  not  prevent  a  no-rmal  life, 
(source:  Disability^  Attitudes  :  A' Film  Inftex)     Available  on, 
free  loan  frlonv  Epilepsy  Founc&ation^o  f  America,-  1828.  -L 
Street,  S».W .,  "Washington ,  D.C.  20036. 


Publisher 
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Description- 


,  16  mm,  black  and  white 
film,  5  minutes 


Cost 


1 


Additional  Information     Available  for  rent. 

from:  ' 

Michigan  State  University,  Instructional 
Media-  Center,  East .  Lansing,  MI  48824 
(517)  353-8137'. 


Title 


They  Qall  Me  Names 


Subject  MR*" Attitudes 
 4  AV 


Author 


Date 


>edt 


Annotation,  * 

"  -ji  The-kVfilm  demonstrates  that  young  people  stej?eotyp< 
as -Hmehtally^  retarded11  are  often  capable  of  understand*^ 
that^they  are  considered  inferior,  and. therefore,  become 
dispirited  and  act  accdrdingly.     Specialists  and  parents, 
tell  of  the  pain  and  discouragement  such, young  people  feel, 
2nd  als.ov  describe  recent  effprfs  tby  promote  a  more  normal 
living-environment  rather  tffan  traditional* custodial  care-  ■ 
^n  an  institution.     (sourck :    Disability' Attitudes :    A  Film 
Index)      *  7"  ~  


Description 
16  muj,  color,'  20  minutes 


Cost  -  '  , 

f 

-  Rental: 

$22.00  '    '  t 

•♦.Purchase :. 

$290/00 

Publisher 


BFA  NEaucational' Media,  2211  Michigan 
Avenue,  Santa  Monicav  CA    904*04  ' 


Additional  Information. cap  bejtented  from*. 

University  of, California ,  Extension  Media 
Center,  Berkeley , -CA*  94720 
Order  .No.  9465        '       •     '  } 
/(4'15)  642-0460      '  ' 
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Author  V  ,  u  _  •  *V 

<          »H  6  H  Enterprises,.  Inc. 
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Subject    MR  Attitudes 


Annotation 

This  film  empt^sizes  deinstitutionalization,  normali- 
zation, and  community  living  concerns  for  the  develop- 
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V 

Publisher  . 

•    H  &  H  Enterprises,  I^c, 

,  Box  1070-M,  " 

Lawrence ,  \S    6604 4 
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Description  x 

,  color  film 
28  minutfes 


Cost  "V  ■  * 

.Reatal^ee  $-25.60  •  ' 
Purchase  °   $250  .OtNy 


Additional-  Information 

t 

-L  w  ^  . 

^*  MR  Attitudes  ^ 


Resources  Concerning 
Attitudes  and  Mentally  Retarded  Persons 


DIGNITY,    Available  from  Regional  Rehab ilitatiort  Research  Institute  on 
Attitudinal  Legal  and  Leisure  Barriers,  George  Washington  University, 
1828  L  Street,  N,W.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D,C,  20036,  .  $150  each, 

♦    This  21-page  booklet;  presents  information  on  attitudes  toward  * 
mentally  retarded  persons  and  describes  common  myths  and  misconceptions 
about  mental  retardation. 


The  following  are  available  .from  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens,  2709  Avenue  E  fest,  P,0.  Box  6109,  Arlington,  Texas  76011/ 


DEHUMANIZATION  VS%' DIGNITY ,.  $,25 

-  This  '12-page  booklet  uses  engaging  cartoons  to  illustrate  practices 
th$t  can  dehumanize  or  add  dignity  .to*  the  experiences  of  institutionalized 
individuals,  - 

%  <  ■ 

DIGNITY  OF  RISK  AND  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED^  by  Robert  A:  Perske ,  $,25 

This  11-page  booklet  describes  the  ways  that  overprotection  endangers 
human  dignity  and  interferes  with  normal growth ,    First  hand  observations 
qj.  retarded  Individuals  in  Sweden  and  Den&ark  demonstrate  the  benefits  qf 
an  environment  that  provides .opportunities  for  a  reasonable  amQunt  of  risk. 


WILL  THE  REAL  ADVOCATE  FOR  RETARDED  PERSONS  PLEASE  STAND  UP,  by  LotteE, 
Moise,    $,25  }  . 

In  this ^10-page  booklet  Lotte  Maise  describes  her  learning  experiences 
in  raising  her^men  tally  retarded,  daughter.  It  provides  awareness  building* 
cpricfep'ts  concerning  the  achievement  potentials  of  retarded  individuals  as  ' 
well  as  an  overview  of  citizen  advocacy' programs,  ; 


10.1 


Title     The  Role  of  Vocatiohal  Rehabilitation  in 


the  198t)fs 


Author 


Date  ■ 
1978 


Annotation 


This  monograph  contains  information  on  reducing 
bfZrierS  t0  emPlo5rinent"and  community  participation, 
proving  socialization  and  family  support,  and  reducing 
stigma  and  negative  attitudes  facing  people  with 
invisible  disabilities  such  as  cancer^  cardiac  illness 
ahd(  epilepsy.  "  . 


Publisher 

'National  Rehabilitation  Association  . 
\  1522  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C, 
^20005 


Subject  Ep  Attitudes 


Description 


Cost 


Additional  loformation 

t  * 

Title 


Report  of, the  Community  College  Data  Collections  Project 


Subject    Cp  Attitudes 


Author  g 

Heliotis,  J.  'and  Edgar,  E, 


Date 


1979 


Annotation 


\ 


.  In  this  report,  Unit'ed  Cerebral  Palsy  arid  American 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Seve rely /Profoundly 
Handicapped  analyze  the  situation  at  Shoreline  Community 
College,  in  terms  of  both  physical  and  at titfudinal  barriers 
confronting  students  with  cerebral  palsy. 


Description 


Cross  Reference: 
CP  CcMrmity  Coll 


Cost 


ERLC 


Publisher  i 

American  Association  for  the  Education  of 
the  Severely /Profoundly  Handicapped*  and 
United  Cerebral  Palsy,,  Center  of 

King  County,  Seattle.,  Washington 


OH  Attitudes 
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Audiovisual  Materials  s 
Attitudes  and  Orthopedicaliy  Handicapped  People 


ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  DISABLED:     n0N  LOCATION".  -  A  group  of  physically 
disabled  people,  working  directly -in  rehabilitation  orja  related  field, 
discuss  their  personal  feelings.    The  notion  that  "prejudice  ife  a 
result  of  ignorance"" gives~rise  to^a  lively  discussion  of  responsibi- 
lities of  the  physically  disabled  toward  educating  the  public, 
(source:    Disability  -Attitudes;    A  Film  Index)     16  mm,  3  parts,  3 
hours  (  *  v 

•  4 

Rent  ($10700):  University  of  Wisconsin,  Media  Resource  Cente^,  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin  53226,  (414)  963-4673 


BEING.    This  film  portrays  the  everyday  difficulties  faced  by  a  young 
handicapped  person  paralyzed  in  both  legs.    He  walra  with  the  ai^  of 
braces. and  crutches,  but  manages  to  be  independent.    He  mee£s  a  girl 
-wh9  tries  to  be  .friendly,  but: Ms  resentment  of  pity  makes  it  hard  for 
him  to  accept* a  genuine  offer  of  friendship,     (source:,  Disability  0 
Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)  16  mm,  color  film,  20  minutes. 

Rent  ($8.50):  Kent  State  University,  Audio-Visual  Services,  Kent,  Ohio 
44?42,  Order  No.BC2789,   (216)  672-2072  . 


» •  « 

"THE  CURB  BETWEEN  US.    Following  an  accident,  Terry  Kelley  became  one 
"of  the  thousands  of  disabled  persons  in  our  society.    He  shares  his 
thoughts  abou't  how  it  feels  to  be  disabled;  the  prejudice  directed 
against  anyone  who- is  "different,  his  personal  problems  and  needs,  and 
how  the  able  can  help  the  disabled,     (source:    Disability  Attitudes:  , 
A  Film  Index)  16  mm,  color,  15^  minutes. 

Purchase  ($230.00):    Barr  Films,  P.O.  Box  5667,  Pasadena,  CA  91107, 
Order  No.  A116,  (213)  793-6153      ,  - 


DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF.  BONNIE  C0NS0L0.     Bonnie  Consolo  Was- born  without 
arms  —  yet  she  leads  a  normal,  productive  life.    She  has  a  home,  two 
healthy  children,  and  a  rich  philosophy  that  she  shares  with,  us  as  she 
goes  about  her  daily  routine,  .(source:    Disability  Attitudes >   A  Film 
Index)     16-mm,  color,  I6J5  minutes. 

Rent  ($18.00),  purchase  ($275.00):  Barr  Films,  P.O.  £ox  5667 , .Pasadena, 
CA  91107,  Order  No.  9228,  (213)  793-6153  ,     •  , 


*  'OH  Attitudes w 
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GET  IT  TOGETHER.  *Jei;f  was  injured  in  an  auto  accident  and  paralyzed 
from  the  waist^-down.    For  a  young  man  whose,  life  had  been  very  physi- 
cal, the^accident  was  moire  a  tragedy  than  most  crippling  injuries.  . 
Four  years  later,  Jeff  is  married^  and  works  as  a  physical-recreation 
therapist,   '(source:    Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)  16mm, 
color,  20  minutes. 


Fi^n 


'Rent  ($35*00),  Purchase  ($^00.00):  'Pyramid  Films,  Box  1048,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  ,90406 


MIMI.    Mimi,  disabled  by  a  birth  injury  (spina  bifida),  goes  about 
her  daily  activities  in  a  wheelchair  constantly  facing  architectural 
barriers.   'Still  pictures  and  photographs  illustrate  her  life's  story 
as  she  narrates.     (source:  .Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)   16  mm, 
sound,  black -and  white,  11  minutes. 


Rent  ($6.50):     Indf ana  University ,  ^ 
Audiovisual  Center,  Bloomington ,  IN 
47401,  Order  No.  EX  1227,  (812)  337- 
2103 


Purchase  ($150.00);    Billy  Budd 
Films,  235  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022 


REACHING.     This  concise,  effective  film  is  about  an  ambitious,  confident 
young  man  born  with  spirfa  bifida.  '  Chris  is  a  natural  athlete  with  a 
brown  belt  *ln  karate.    He  plays  basketball,  wrestles,  swims  and  .water 

rls .     Chris  speaks  of  othjai?  people's  preconceived  ideas  of  those  in 
Selcbairs,  and  of  his  own  imp£tienee  with  their  prejudices.  ♦ 
(source:    Disability  Attitudes :  ' A  Film  Index)     16  mm,  color,  5^  minutes . 


Rent  ($15.00):  International 
Rehabilitation  Film  Review 
Library,  20  We^t  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10018/(212)  869- 
0460 


Purchase  ($40.00):  Nielsen- 
Ferns,  Inc.,  145  Wellington 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5J  1H8,  Canada 


WALTER;    "I  don't  feel  handicapped.     Other  people  look  at  me  that  way, 
and  it,st  their  problem,  not  mine."    Walter  is  a  young,  self-sufficient 
Black  paraplegic  who  has  special  courage,  ambition  and  determination  to 
make  a  good  life  for  himself,-    He  is  a  student"  of  architecture  at  the 
community  college'and  a  member  of  .a  wheelchair  basketball  team, 
(source:    Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)  16  mm,  color,  16  minutes. 

Rent  ($8.00),:    University  of  Illinois,  Visual  fids  Service^*  Champaign,  IL 
61822,  Order  No .  .54373  or.;Churchill  ,7ilms ,  662  ft.  Robertson  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069    .  \ 
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Altitudes  and  Visually  Impaired  People: 
,  Audio-Visual , Materials 


AS  A  BLIND  PERSON,    Film  uses  old  footage  and  still  photography  along 
with  comments  from  wooers  and  family  to  build  a  biography •  about  a  blind 
teacher*    The  film  is  geared  for  high  school  age  and  older.  / 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  .20  W.  17th  Street,  New  York, *NY  10011. 


A  EtLIlsTD  TEACHER  IN  A -PUBLIC  CLASSROOM,    David,  totally  blind,  ifi  a  seventh 
grade  English  teacher  in  a  public  school.     The  film  shows  how  blindness 
has  enhanced  his  teaching  and  how  he  solves  some  problems  caused  by  his 
blindness  such  as  talcing  attendance,  correcting^apers ,  maintaining  order 
and    conducting  school  activities  out-side  the  classroom.  (source: 
Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)    16mm,  color,  23h  minutes % 

Rent  ($15,00),  Purchase  C$325.00):     IntWnational  Film  Bureau,_  Inc., 

332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  ,  IL    60604.  .  • 


BLINDNESS .    This  is  a  sensitive  study  of  one  man's  problems  in  adjusting 
to  blindness.     The  film  prQ&es  his  psychological  reactions  to,  sudden 
blindness  and  shows  how  community  agencies  offer  rehabilitation  training, 
which  enables  him  to  lead  an  ordittary  life  with  his  job,  home  and  family^ 
(source:  9  Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)     16mm,  bla^^t  white, 
28  minutes. 


Rent  ($10. Q0):  Kent  St$te  University,  Audio-Visual  Services,  Kent,  OH. 
M2fa%  Order  No.  C2086-,  (216)  672-2072. 


CHALLENGE  OF  BLINDNESS.    Positive  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  public  , 
are  necessary  ftfr  a  blind  person's  independence ^  ,The  film  shows  four 
blind  persons  (housewife,  communication  operatof,  businessman,  retired 
businessman)  going  through  their  daily  routines.    It  includes  informa- 
tion on  how  to  approach  a  blind  person;  attitudes  and  misconceptions  of  * 
the  public;  and  suggestions  on  helping  a  blind  person  manage  his/her 
environment.     (source :r  Disability  Attitudes :    A_  Film  Index)  16mm, 
color, ^25  minutes,  •  ' 

Rent-free)  :    The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristpwp,  NJ    07960,   (201)  539-4425, 

'.  k  '  .  \ 

INSIGHT.    Shows  people  who  are  blind  discussing  the  insensitivity  and. 
lack  of  concern  demonstrated  by  many  sighted  people  in  society.  The 
vignettes  are  real,  actual  experiences  blind  people  have  encountered.* 
Also  discusses  the  issue  j>f~  dependency  versus  independence,  ,fWhen  do  you 
ask  for  help  and  wTien  do  you  refuse  help?"     (source:    Disability  -Atti- 
tudes :    A  Film  Index)    16mm,  color,  27  minutes*.        (  - 
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Rent  ($10<.00),  Purchase.  ($240 .00)  :    Lighthouse  of  Onondaga  County  373- 
^Spencer  Street,  Syracuse,  NY    13204.  -    \  * 

.  -         _  t.  v. 

THIS  IS  LARRY.    This  liv§-action  documentary  traces  the  daily  routine'  -  ■ 
of  a  blind  student  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.    By  ob- 
serving Larry's  relationships  with  the  physical  world,  his  'friends  and 
himself,  we  .see  a  portrait  of  a  unique  human  with  great  personal  courage, 
(source:    Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)    16mm,  black  &  white, 
23  minutes . 

Rent  ($7.40):-  University  of  Illinois  Visual  Aids  Services,  Champaign, 
IL    61822,  Order  No,.  82164.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  5 


HG  What. Do  . .  > 


-What  Do  You  Do  -When  . . . 


Meeting  a  Disabled  Person  ■  , 

Although  there  are  no  "hard  and  ^stM  -rules,  the  following  sug- 
gestions*   provide  guidelines  for  facilitating  interactions  between 
disabled  and  non-disabled  people,    Awareness  of  these  "how  to"  suggestion* 
can  prevent  well-meaning  but  misguided  attempts  at  assistance,  fore 
importantly,  it  can  ease 'those  feelings  of  uncertainty  that  often  result 
in  avoidance  of  interaction.     Remember  that  .common  sense  is  mbstvoften  > 
your  best  guide. 

1.  Offer  help  but  wait  until  it>^s  accepted  before  giving  it/  Offering 
assistance  to  someone  is  only  polite  behavior.     Giving  help  before  it 

is  accepted  is  rude.  It  can  sometimes  be  unsafe,  as  when  you  grab  the  V 
arm  of  sorceon£  using  a  crutch  and  the  person  loses  his  balance. 

2.  Accept  the  fact  that  a  disability  exists.    Not  acknowledging  a  disabil- 

^  tity  is  similar  to 'ignoring  someone's  sex  or  height.  But  to  ask  personal 
,     questions  regarding  the  disability  would  be  inappropriate  until  a 

closer  relationship  develops  in  which  personal  questions  arec  more 

naturally  asked.  *  • 

3.  Talk,  directly  to  a  cfisabled  person,  not  to  somecfne  accompanying  them. 
To  ignore  a  person's  existence  in.  a  group  is  very  insensitive  and  it 
is  always  rude  for  two  people  to  discuss  a  third  person  ttKo  i$  also 
present.  *  * 

4.  Don't  park*  your  car  in-  a  parking  place  which  is  specially  designated 

t    for  use  by  disabled  people,    These  places  are  reserved  out  of  .necessity , 
not  ' convenience.  ^Some' disabled  people  cannp.t  walk  dis  tances , 'others 
need  extra  space  in  order  to  get  wheelchairs  in  and  o\it  of  tHe  car.. 
If  you  park  in  a  handicapped  space  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  but 
•totally  prohibiting  for  disabled  people*  ,  , 

5.  Treat  a1  disabled  person  as  a  healthy  person.    Be.cause  an  individual  has 
a  functional  limitation  does  not  mean  the  individual  is  sick.  Some 
disabilities  have  no  accompanying  Health  problems. 

6.  Don't  assume  that  a  lack  of  response  indicates  rudeness.    .In-soTne  cases 
a  disabled  person  may  seem  to  react  to  situations  in  an  unconventional, 

•  manner-or  may  appear  to  be- ignoring  you.  %  Consider  that  the  individual  ' 
may;  have  a  hearing  impairment  or  other  disability  which  may  affect 

■   social^or  motor -skills.  1 

*  Reprinted  -from  The  Invisible- JS  at  tie  by  the.  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute  on  Attitudinal,  Legal  and  Leisure  Barriers, 


Washington,  D.  C. 


07115 
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7.  Keep  in  mind  that  disabled  people  have  the  same  activities  of  daily 
'  ^living  as  you  do.    Many  persons  with  disabilities  find  it  almost 
%     impossible^  gpt  a  cab  to  stop  for  them  or^to  have  a  clerk  wait  on 
'them  in  stores.    Remember  that  disabled  indi vitals  are  customers  and  . 
'patrons,  and  "deserve  equal  attention  when .  shopping,  dining  or 
traveling.  *  . 

Meeting  a  Non-Disab led  Person  ' 

1.  It  may  be  to  your  advantage  to  take  the  first  step.    Many  non-disabled 
people  feel  unsure  about  how  much  importance  should  be  attached  to 
disability.    They  don't  know  whether  to  ignore  it  or  mention  it,  If 
you  bring  the  subject  up  first,  you  may  all  feel  more  at  ease. 

2.  Answer  questions  about  your  disability  if  you  feel  comfortable  about 
•doing  so.   .A  lot  of  discomfort  is  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  about. 

disability.    Try  to  handle  curiosity  in  a  non-hostile  manner.  Hostility 
only  stops  communication  and  may  "reinforce  negative  attitudes  about 
\.    disabled  people.    Be  open  and  honest.  '  * 

V.  If  you  need  assistance,  .ask  for  it.     If  your  request'  for  help  is 

accepted,- tell  the  non-disabled  person  specifically  what  you  need  and 
explain  how  to  do  it.    Be  sure  to  thank  the  person  for  their  help. 

4.  Don't  automatically  assume  that  £  non-disabled  person  is  insensitive 
about  your  disability;    A  non-disabled  person  who  asks  a- wheelchair 
user  to  go  dancing  is  not  necessarily  being  "ignorant.    You  may  be 
setting  limitations  on  yourself  by  not  trying  new  >things.  < 

5.  Be  assertive  about  your  needs  and  your  rights,.'  Able-bodied  people 

'  are  not  mind- readers.    Many  disabled  persons  are  unaware  of  the  impli- 
cati.ons  of  disability  and  will  be  cooperative  if  you  explain  your 
rights  to  equal  access  and  how  they  can  be,  attained. 

6.  Be  patient  with  non-disabled  people's  limitations.    Often  they  are 
very  nervous  that  they'll  say  or  do.  the  "wrong  thing"  around  disabled 
people.    In  their  concern,  they  will  sometimes  react  inappropriately . 
All  people  make  mistakes.      Try  to  deal  with  embarrassing  situations 
with  humor  and  grace^F' 

.7.  Keep  communications*  open  duriifg  embarrassing  or  difficult  ,situationS. ' 
Try  to  work  through  problems,  nob  ignore  them.  V 
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Mseting  a  Person  with  Cerebral  Palsy  '  *• 

The  following  suggestions  provide  guidelines  'fof  facilitating  in- 
teractions between  non-disabled  people  .and  people  who  have  cerebral  palsy. 
Understanding  this  "how.  to"  information  can  improve  comrauniQation.  More 
importantly,  it  can  e^se  thos^  feelings  of  uncertainty  that  often  result 
in  avoidance  of  interaction  with  cerebral  palsied  people. 

1.  Giye  the  person  with  cerebral  palsy  time  to  finish  speaking. %  Don't 
interrupt  because  you  feel  you  know  what  thfe  pexson  is  going  to  say. 
Be  careful  not  to  talk  down^to  the  person  in  a  condescending  manner. 

2.  If  you  ar^having  difficulty  understanding  the  cerebral  palsied  person1 
speech,  try  watching- ti^g,  person's  lips,  rather  th£n  focusing  only  on 
th'e  sound.  -  Thistan  help  you  follow  wtfet  he  or'she  is-  saying.    .  1 

3.  Speak  directly  to  a  person  who  has  cerebral  palsy  —  not^to  the'  person1 
companion:  *  * 

4.  Be  open  .to  the  use  of  'alternative  modes  of  communication.    This  can  be 
especially  helpful  if  communication  reaches  an  impasse.    Use  writing  _ 
or,  if  ^available,  use  a  communication  %r«  alphabet  board. 

t      *  f 

5.  Ask  if  you  can  be  of  assistance.     Don' £ -automatically  assum^the  - 
person  nee^ds  help.^ 

■ ,&  • 

6.  When  the  person  with  cerebral  palsy  who,  uses  a  wheelchair  tfr  .crutches  / 
and  braces  needs  assistance ask  the  person  how  you  (fan  help.  There 

is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong- way  to;provide^  assistance,  and  he  qr  she  can 
let  you  know  how  to  help.       *  * 

7.  When  interacting  with  "a  cerebral  palsied  person  who  uses  a  wheelchair, 
be  jaware .  that  a  wheelchair  is  part.pf  the  individual's  "personal 'space. 
It~is  inappropriate  for  _a  stranger  to  lean  on  a' person's  .wheelchair. 

•  *         >#'  * 

i  8.  Restaurant  personnel  may  need  to  provide  assistance  when  individuals 
with  cerebral  palsy  request  help  inputting  food  or  serving  .jjood  from 
a  platter.    When  cerebral  palsied  individuals  request,  aids ,  *such  as  a  * 
^traw  or  a  tablespoon  rather  than  a  teas  poon,^  provide  them  willingly. 
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/fcpwhat  Do. 


*.  > 

It  is*  important  that  pe&pl'e  have^  k^wlfedge  of  »and^  implement 
appropriate  firsC  ai£  procedures  in  the^event^*  a"  sejzure.    Knowledge  • 
and  use  of.  first  aid  can  prevent  unneces^r'^Ufi^iry  and  embarrassment  \ 
to    the  "person  experiencing  a  seizure,  and  Ifc^Sarf* lessen  the  fear, 
confusion  and    overreaction  of  individual  pr |tenjfc  during  the  seizure. 

r\      '      '    -  It  is  especially  important  that  pto^ice^,  "firemen,  public  trans- 

portation personnel,  or  anyone  who  deais  "regularly  with  the  public, 
have* knowledge  in  recognition. of .  seizures  and^first  aid.    With  proper^ 
identification  many  unnecessary,  embarrassing  or;  costly  consequences" 
;  _  can  be  avoided.'    When  ^V^ptoms,  of '^epilepsj*  are  not  recognized,  situa- 

tion^ resembling  any  one  of  the  following  c&n  occur:    *d  college  student 
who  suddenly  acts  disoriented  and,,  confused  is  searched*  by  a  suSpioious 
^  "     l*    -  ^.  police  officer  and  e  viral  anticonvulsant  drujg  is  confiscated  on  the  - 
•Way  to  the  police  station;  aft  airline  passenger  experiences  a  convul- 
sion, turns  blue  and  the  6rew^  immediately  requests  an  emergency  medical 
*  lahding;*  a  movie-goer  has  an  epileptic'convulsibn  and/ the  usher  calls 

for  an  ambulance  which  results  in  a  costly 9and > unnecessary  trip  to  the 
*  *  hospital.     -  ,  3*  • 

*  &  «  *P 

,  *  -  'Policemen  should  check  for  'medical  'identification  that  provides 

information  about  possible  cause  of  unconsciousness.    A  breath  check 
^f^gliquor.  is  e^ially  important  Since  the  lack  of  £l£ottol  odor  could 
indicate  the  presence  of  epilepsy  tor  other 'medical '^rpblems.  Witnesses1 
accounts-of  the  person 's*behavior  prior  to  unconsciousness  also  may 
be  .helpful  in  pinpointing  the  problem,    Note~jt£ntt  first  4id  procedures 
*  v  vary  according  to  the  type  of  seizure.^  % 

-  .  .W*      »  r  *        *     \   V    *   '  . 

:^f^f&trst yfcid  for  Grand  MaL»£aizures  ' 

1  lv     j&£I>  calm.    Remember  that  the  individual  is  not  in  pain  and  is 


■#l^h  danger-      "  .  •?  >  •        •  •  . 

2.  ••gS^^/th„e  persoijj.;]^ the  floor  aria  loosen  fight  clothing.    Do  not 
•a'rrem'p't  to  restrain  the  person 1 5. mo'^emen'ts.  * 

3,  Clear  area  around  the  person.    Remove  haifa^  sharp  or  hot  objects 
'which  could  causes  injury.    Pl^Qe^  a^pil'loy  or -rolled-up  coat  under 

the  person's  head.  *  v  * 

-  .     4.      Do  not  attempt-to  -stop-  the.  Seizure  once^it.  is^started.    Let  the 
seizure  Trun  its  course.    This  usually  Ctekes  a  .few  minutes/  • 

**  $  ^  *  * 

5.      Do  not  force  anything  between. the  person's  teeth  -or  attempt  to  , 

L$t  force  open  the  person's  mouth,    frever  place  your  fingers  in  the  , 


person '  3- mouth. 
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*       ~  t  «         *        *  -  *  <■ 

6*.     Turn  the  person's  head  td'  the  side  to  allow  release  of  saliva      *  - 
&     and  insure  that .breathing  is  not  obstructed,  *  . 

7^/  Do  not  be  concerned  if  the  individual  seems  to  stop  breathing 
<    temporarily ^    In  some  case^,  the  person's  skin  may  appear  to 

tjirn  blue  due  to  lack  of  oxylgea  but  this  condition  ftill  disappear 
shortly  after  the  seizure  ends.    Due  to  heavy  breathing  and  ^ 
saliva  flow,  the  person  may  appear  to  foam  at  the  mouth, 

8,  ^  Do  not  give  the  person"  anything  to  drink,  '  *  ^ 

9,  *    Do  not  call  a  doctor*  unless  the  seizure  lasts  more  than  10  minutes, 

or  unless  the  person  appears  to  pass  frpra  one  seizure  to  another 
without  regaining  consciousness.    This  is  a  rare  l>ut  serious 
me4ical  emergency  requiring  a  doctor's  immediate  attention,  . 

.  JO,    Stay  with  the  person  uotil^  movement  has  stopped  and  he  or  she 
regains  consciousness  ana^tji  ne  ilonger'  confused, 

11,    Carefully  observe  details  *ctf  the  seizure  and  the  person's  actions/ 
s        during  the  seizure  so  they  can  later  be  reported  to* the  individual's 


r 


doctor.     If  the  person  i-^-^  c^-ld,  notify  the  parents, 

2.    Let  the  person  rest  if  he  or  she  wishes  after  the  seizure.*  Be 
gently  and  reassuring,-    The  person  may  require  an- escort  if 
he  or  she  seems  confused* 


First  Aid  for  Psychomotor  Seizures  4 

~* 

1,    .If  loss  of  consciousness  is  observed^during  a  seizure,  allow  £he 
person  freedom  to  continue  activity  without  restraint  unless  it 
is  essentia]* for  pergonal  safety. 

Avoid  undue  display  of  emotion-  by  you  or  otrfiers  obse^ing  the 
seizure,  *  fc* 

3,  During  psychomotor  seizures,  although  confused,  the  person  is  - 
usually  amenable  to  suggestions"  made  in  a  friendly,  pleasant 
manner.    Psychomotor  seizures,  usually  lasting  15-20  minutes, 
involve  rapid  onset  of  mefital  confusion,  cessation  of  previous 
activity  followed  tiy "repetition  of  purposeless  mpvements  and/or 

•    -incoherent  %4}eech  aijd  behavioral  changes, 

«  •  *  ' 

4,  It*  is  not  necessary  t;o  contact  a  doctor  unless  a  seizure  is 
unusually  prolonged,,  -m 

5,  Be  aware  fhat  after  a  psychomotor  seizure* is  over,  the  person «is 
'usually  unable  tor  recall  what  happened,  „ 

6,  During  the  seizure,"  it  is  bek't  to  provide  a  brief  buf  calm 
explanation  "so*  thar  others  can  understand  the  cause  of  the 
behavior.    This  can  prevent  unnecessary  ridicule  or  isolation 
of  the  ind^vijiual. who  'has  experienced  a  seizure,* 


\ 
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What  Do  You  Do  When  . 


Meeting  a  Deaf  Person*  *  ;     ^  . 

'     ^  *  i  ^ 

The  following  suggestions  provide  guidelines  for  facilitating"  ihter- 
actions  between  people  who  havehearing  impairments  and  those  who  do  not. 
Understanding  this  "how,  to"  information  can  improve  communication.  More 
importantly,  it  can  ease  those  feelings  of  ^uncertainty  that  often  result 
in  avoidance  of  interaction  with  deaf  and  hear|hg  impaired  people. 

1.  Speak#  clearly  ^and  distinctly,  but  doh'ti  exaggerate.     Use  normal  speed 
unless  asked  to  slow  down.  i 

2.  Provide  a  clear  view  of  your  mouth.    Waving  your  hands  or  holding  some- 
thing iri  front  of  your  lips,  thus  hiding  them,  makes  lipreaditig 

%  impossible 

3.  Use  a  normal  tone^  unless  you  are  ask$d  to  raise  your  viica.  Shouting 
will  be  of  no  help.  "  /"  >  I  ^ 

^4.  Speak  directly  to 'the  person,  instead  of  from*  the  side  or  back  of  the 
person.  g»  „  ,  T 

5.  Speak  expressively.  ^Becaus$  deaf  persons  cannot  he^r  subtle  changes  in 
tone  which  m^y  indicate'  saraasm  or  seriousness,  many  will  rely  on  your 
facial  expressions,  gestures  and  body  movement  to  understand  you.  " 

•  * 

6.  If  you  are  having  trquble  understanding  a  deaf  person's  speech,  feel 
free  to  ask"  him, to  repeat.    If  that  doesn't  work,  then  use  paper  gnda 
pen.    Communicating  is  your  goal.    The  method  doesn't  matter. 

7.  If  you  know  any  sign  language?  try  using,  itto    It  the  deaf  person  you 
are  communicating  wTth  finds  it-  a  problem,  the  person  will  let  you  know. 

~'  Usually  \your  attempts  Vfll "be.  appreciated  and  supported.  ~~  ~  « 


8.  If^a  deaf  person  is  with  an  interpreter , "speak  directly  to  the  deaf 
.person'—  not  to  the  interpreter, 

*  ^    .  .  •  '  • 

9.  When  talking  with  a  deaf  person,  try  not^to  stand*  in  front  of  a  light 
source  (e.g.,  a  window).    The  deaf,  person 'would  find  it  hard  to  see 
your  face,  which  would  t>e.  Silhouetted  in  th§  light. 

.  >  # 
*  Portions  reprinted,  from  Beyond  the  sound  barrier  by  the.  Regional  Rehabili 
Research  .Institute  on%ttitudirial,  Legal  and  Leisure  Barriers,  Washington 
D.'C.  ;  19Z8.  '  .  '  , 
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lo\  If  you  h^ve  difficulty  Junders  tan  ding  a  deaf  person's  speech,  try 
^       watching  the  individual's  lip  movements  rather  than  focusing  on  the 
sound  alon<£.    The  lip  movements,  may  approximate) the  words  that  are 
spoken,  ^  # 


feting  a  Hearing  Impaired  Person  4  ^        *  r^.< 

\  '  '  «        .  *         i  . 

1.  Speak  clearly,  distinctly  and  at  ndrmal  speed  unless  you  are  asked 'to  . 

-slow 'down.  „  - 

2.  Stand  in  ~front  of  the  person ^and  *ovide  a  clear  view  of  yc>ur  face^ 

,  .  /  *   *     M  ,  0  •£«  •  ' 

.and  mouth*  % 

x .  *  •    .  - 

3.  ' Let  the  hearing  impai^d  pefson  be*  your  guide 'in  determining  how  loud 

to  ppeak.'    Watch  for  the^  person's  reactions  as  to -whether  he  or  she 
,is  comprehending/  ,Reraenber  .that  hearing  aids  do  not  necessarily 
totally  correct  a  hearing  impairment.  - 

,4.  Speak  expressively,  using  facial  expression  and  gestures  to  helpT 

communicate  vour  message.  J-    *  M  .  -  y 

5.  If  vocal  cc^ii^ation^^unsupcessfui,^try  writing  as'  an  alternative 


f   means  of  co mmuiu 


^  u-^Refetence 


Guidance,  counseling  and  support  services  for  high  s-chool  students  with 
physical  disabilitigg. ,  QtmSridge,  MA:    Technical  Education  Research  ?  ' 
Centers,  19  77.  x  "  4  1 
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Item 


100  Medical  Survival  Signs  and  Silent  Siren 


Categofy  hi  what  do/..^ 


Description 


\ 


In  emergency  situations,  it  is  unlikely  that  an  interpreter  will  be  immediately 
available  on  the  scene.    Therefore,  it  is  important,  for  service  personnel  such  as 

SSlffiSS'S7  SqU3dK  C°  huVe  somM™iUarity  with  basi*  sign  language  so  that 
essential  information  ^an  be  exchanged.    These  .two  organizations,  100  .Medical  Survival 
!;^Sk  \,  Silent  Siren,  work  in  conjunction 'to  provide  police  and  emergency  personnel  ' 
,witn  ba^tc -'training  in  communication  with  deaf  individuals. 


L 


Address 

» 
» 

100  Medical  Survival  Signs  and  Silent 
Siren,  Sign  Language  Store,  8613  Yolanda 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4440,  Northbridge,  CA 
91328  ,  ■  .  ' 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

Silent  Siren,  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  814  Thayer  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  MD 
20910    0  % 
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What  Do- You  Do  When 


Meeting  a  Person  with  Mental  Retardation 

The  following  suggestions*   provide  guidelines  for  facilitating  - 
interactions  between* people  who  are  mentally  retarded  and  those  who  are 
not.    Understanding  this  *'how  to"  information  can  improve  communication. 
More^Umportantly ,  it  can  ease  those  feelings  of  uncertainty  that  often 
result  in  ^avoidance  of  interaction  with  mentally  retarded  people. 

1.  When  talking  with  someone  who  is *men tally  retarded,  keep  your  concepts 
clear  ana  concise.    Use  fewer  complex  sentences.    But  it  is  iriappro- 

^priatesto  change  the  inflection  or  tone  of  your.  ^oice.    Donf  t  talk 
down  to  someone  with  mental  retardation.    The  quality  of  your  conversa- 
tion won't  changed  by  making  your  points  clear^and  easy  to  undejrstand. 

2.  It's  OK  to  offer  help  (e.g.,  r^ading^the  f)enu,  explaining  directions), 
but  wait  until  your  offer  is  accepted  before  doing  anything.    Yqu  may 
think  someone  needs  help  doing  something,  but  they  may  prefer  to  do  it 
themselves.    Ask  first.  ^ 

3.  Don't  assume  that  a  person  with  mental  retardation  is  sick.  Mental 
retardation  is  not  an  illness.    It  is  not  contagious,  and  does  not 

.    cause"  hedlth  problems. 

4.  Don't  take  advantage  of  a  person  who  is  mentally  retarded-.  Sometimes 
their  friendliness  and  "eager  to  please"  attitude  encourages  people  to 
ask  them  to  do  excessive*  favors  and  chores.,   Don't  ask -people  with 
mental  retardation  to  do  anything  you  wouldn't  ask  other  folks  to  do 
for  you.  v  '  *  ^ 

5.  Keep  in  mind  that  most  people  with  mental  retardation  have  the  same 
activities  of  daily  living- as  you  do.    Many  people  with  mental  reta'r- 
dation  firfd  it  impossible  to  get  a  cab  to  stop  for  them  or  to  have  a  * 
clerk  wait  op.  them  in  stores.    Remember  that  people  with,  mental  re- 

.  tatdation  are  customers  arid  patrons,  and  deserve  equal  attention  when 
shopping,  dining,  or  traveling.  , 

6.  In  some  cases  a  person  with  mental^retardation  may  seem  to  react  to 

-  situations!    in  an  unconventional  manner  or  may  appear  to  be  ignoring 
1  you.    »RemSu&er  that  a  lack  of  response  or  £  slow  response  doesn'.t  .  ^ 
*  necessarily  mean  the  person  is  being  rude  to  you.    A  person  who  has 
mental  retardation  may  simpl^^e  slower  tq  respond? 

*  ft§prin£ed  from  Dignity  by  the  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute 
on  Attitudinal,  Legal  and 'Leisure  Barriers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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» Interact  with  the  person  with  mental  retardation  as  a  person,  first. 
Talk  to  adults  withjnental  retardation  as  adults,  not  as  if  they 
were  children.     Citizens  with^raental  retardation  deserve  the  same 
respect  and  dignity  as  all  other  people. 
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What  Do  You. Do  When  . . . 


Meeting  an  Orthopedically  Handicapped  Person  «  ^ 

The  following  "helpful  hints"  provide  guidelines  for  facilitating 
interactions  bertween  orthopedically  handicapped  an^d  non-han1^capped 
individuals.    Awareness  of  these  "hgw  to"  suggestions  can  prevent  w£ll- 
meani-ng  but  misguided  attempts  at  assistance*    More  importantly,  it  can 
ease  those  feelings  of  uncertainty  that  offen  result  in  avoidance  of 
interaction  with  orthopedically  handicapped  people. 

a 

1.  Do  not  automatically  hold  on  to  a  person's  wheelchair.    It  is  part  of 
that  person's  body  space.    Hanging  or  leaning  on  a  wheelchair  is* 
similar  to  hanging  or  leaning  on  a  person  sitting  in  any  chair.  It'a 
often  fine  if  you  are  friends,  but  inappropriate  if  you  are  strangers. 

4  , 

2.  When  greeting  or  interacting  with  an  orthopedically  handicapoed  adult* 
who  is  of  short  stature,  do  not  touch  or  "pat"  the  person  on  the  head. 
Although  the  inappropriateness  of  this  gesture  may  seem  obvious,  some 
people  unthinkingly  do  this^  •  ) 

3.  Offer  assistance  if  you  wish,  but  do  not  insist.    If  a  person  needs 

^    help,  he  or^she   will  accept  your  offer  and  tell  you  exactly  what  will 
be  helpful.    If  you  force  assistance,  it  can  sometimes  be  uns'afe  and 
may  cause  the  person-  to.  lose  £is  or»her  balance. 

*  *         *     *  • 

4.  When  assisting  a  wheelchair  user  over  a  curb  or  ste^s,  ask  the  person 
how  you  can  help.    There  is  definitely  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 

to  .maneuver  a  wheelchair.., 

5*  Talk  directly  to  the  person  using  a  wheelchair  or  other  mobility  aids 
not  to  a  third  party.  :TI\e  person  is  not  helpless  or  unable  to  talk. 
•  <*  *  i 

"6.  DSn't  be  sensitive  about  using  words  like  "walking"  or  "running."  • 
People  using  wheelchaits,;  crutches  or  braces  use  the  same  words. 

7.  Be  alert  to  the  existence  of  architectural  barriers  when  selecting  a 
restaurant,  home,  theater  or  other  facility  you  want  to  visit  *with  an 
orfhopedically  handicapped  person; 

8.  If  conversation  proceeds  mcfre  than  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  pbssi^le  to 
do  so, -consider  sitting  dcwn  in  order  to  share 'eye  level.  •  It  isMin- 
comfortable  for  a  seate^  person  or  petson^of  short  s.tature  to  look' 
straight  up  for  a  long  perio^. #  J± 

Reference:    Free  Wheeling!    Washington,  -tf.  C. :  •  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute  on  Attitudinal,  Legal  ancL Leisures  Barriers,  1978. 
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y  -  .   * 

Meeting  a  Visually  Impaired  Person    *  ' 

The  following  "helpful  hints'1  provide  guidelines  for  facilitating 
interactions  between  sighted  and  visually  impairdjd  individuals.  Aware- 
ness of  these  "how  to"  suggestions  can  prevent  well-meaning  but  mis-' 
guided  attempts  at  assistance.    More  importantly,  it  can  ease  those 
feelings  of  uncertainty  that  often,  result  in  avoidance  of  interaction 
with  visually  impaired  people.  , 

1.  It  is  always  appropriate  to  offer  assistance,  but  don't  be  surprised 
if  the  person  would  rather  do  i-t  hii^elf.,   When  this  is  the  case, 
don't  overreact  in  amazement  at  the  blind  person's  ability  to  handle, 
the  situation  alone. 

2.  When  offering  assistance  to  a  visually  impaired  person,  address  th-p 
individual  directly' in  a  normal  tone.    Simply  ask,  "May  I  be  of  help?" 
Ask  the  individual  how  you  can  assist  if  you  are  not  sure  exactly  how 
to  help.  .  '  .     ~  " 

3v*Speak  directly  to  a  blind- person,  not  to  the  person's  companion.  Be 
aware  that  as  yotfe  gafce  wanders,  your  voice  follows. 

4.  Don't  shout  as  though  the  person  were  hearing  impaired.    Use  normal 
tones  when  speaking  to  a  visually  impaired  individual. 

.--»--»  -  * 

5.  Identify  yourself  by  name  when  approaching 'a  blind  individual,  unless 
you  are  sure  the  ^person  will  recognize  your—voice.    When^a  blind  person 
is  alone  in  a^room,  tell  him  when  you  come 'in  and  leavfc,  especially'  if  * 
you  are  Hearing  soft  soled  shoes'. 

6.  Do  not  avoid  terms  that  come  up  in*regular  conversation.    Blind  people 
are  not  offended  by  phrases  that  use  the  fiords  "see"  and  "look."  In 
fact,  they  are  likely  to  use  the  terms  themselves. 

4  * 

7.  When  guiding  a  blind  person,  never  grab- his  arm  —  this  prevents  the 
individual  from  anticipating  your  movements.    Instead  allow  tfie  person t 
to  take  your  arm.    You  may  wish  to  s^ay,  for  example,  "Here  is  my  left 
arm;"  to  let  him  know  how  to  take  your  .arm.    Proceed  at  a  normal 
walking  pace  and  hesitate  slightly  before  stepping  up  or  down.  After, 
escorting  a  blind  person,  see  that  he  is^headeti  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion and  warn  him  of  any'unusual  obstacles  ahead. 

8/ When  giving  directions  to  a  person  with  severe  visual  impairment,  •  ' 
donlt  point  or  use  stteet  names  or  landmarks  to  identify  intersections. 
Instead,  give  directions,1  by  counting  intersections  and  using  "left"  and 
•  "rigfit"  to  signify  direction.  ,  ,  - 
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9.  In  guiding  a  blind  person  to  a  chair,  place  the  personrs  hand  on  .the 
back  of  the  chair*    His  touch  can  determine  the  type  and  height  of 
the»'diair^  Never' try  to  push  the  person  into  the  chair. 

10.  In  a  restaurant  offer  to  read  the  menu, -including  the  prices.  _If  the 
person  needs  assistance  in  cutting  or  serving  food  or  locating  items 
on  the  table,  he  will  usually  request  that  help.    There  are  no  parti- 
cular rules  — -  let  common  sense  be  the  guide. 

11.  When  making  change  usring  bills  of  more  than  one  denomination,  hand 
the  bills  to  a  blind  person  separately,  identifying  the  denomination 
as  you  do.-   Special  identification  is  not  needed  for  coins  since  the 
person  .c^n  differentiate  them  by  touch. 

12'#  DonTt  pet  or  play  with  a  blind  person*  s  guide  dog  while  the  dog  is  on 
duty.    This 'violates  the  dogTs- training  an4  can  be  a  dangerous  dis- 
traction.   Even  when  the  dog  is  off  duty,  ask  the  masters  permission 
before  petting  fehe  dbg.  ^ 

i  •  . 

Referencesv 
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What  Do  tou^Do  When  Meeting  A  Vifcu^lly  Impaired  Person: 
Audio-Visual  Materials 


CHALLENGE  OF  BLINDNESS.    "Positive  Attitudes  on*  the  part,  of  the  public 
are  necessary  for  a  b'lind  person's  independence-.    The  film -shows  four 
blind  persons  (housewife',  communication  operator,  businessman,  retired' 
businessman)  going  through  their  daily  routines.    It  includes  infor- 
mation on  how  to  approach  a  blind  person,  altitudes  end  misconceptions 
of  thejsiublic;  anci 'suggestions  on  helping  a  blind  p'erson  manage  his/her 
environnjent.     (Source:    Disability  Attitudes;    A  Film  Index)    16  mm, 

Rent  (free):    The  Seeing  Eyer,.  Inc. ,  forristoWh,  NJ  07960  (201)539-4425 

INSIGHT.  Shows  people  who  are  blind  discussing  the  insensitivity  and 
lack  of  concern  demonstrated  many  sighted  people  in  society*  The 
vignettes  are  real,  actual  experiences  blind  people  have  encountered. 
Also  discusses  the  issue  of  dependency  versus  ^independence.  ,fWhen  «do 
you  ask^for  help  'and  when  do  you  refuse  help?"  (Source:  Disability « 
Attitues:    A  Film  Index)    16  mm,  color,  27  minutes 

Rent  ($10.00),  Purchase  ($240.00):    Lighthouse  of  On^iiclaga  County, 
373  Spencet  Street,  Syracuse,  NY  13204 

WHAT  DO- YOU  DO  WHEN  YQU-SEE  A  BLIND  PERSON?    The  film  use?  a  light, 
amusing  ^approach  to  ^lustrate  the  best  ways  for  sighted  people  to  x 
deal  with,  and  when  necessary,  help  blind  people.     Phil,  a  sighted    "  h 
man,  wants  to  avoid  contact  with  Jim,  a  blind  man.    The  narrator  stops 
Phil  and  urges  him  to  give  Jim  some  help,  explaining-  the  proper  pro-1 
cedures  in  various  circumstances.     (Source:    Disability  Attitudes: 
A  Film  Index)  16  mm,  color,  13  poinutes. 


Rent  ($5.90  per  day) 
Penn  "State  University* 
AIV  Services 
7  Willard  Building 
University  Park,"  PA  16802 


-  Purchase  ($90.00)   ''  "'"^A* 
American  foundation  for  Blind 
Public  Education-  Division  ~  . 
15  W.  16th  Street 
>Jew  Ybrk,  NY  10011 
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• '  ,it  >:   >  Instructional  Techniques 

 —     *        "    *      ~"  "V- 

^. 

In  some  cases,  the  ^presence  of  a  disability  requires  adaptation -of 
the  techniques  that  are  typida^lly  used  to  convey  information .  For 
example,  films  may  need  captions  or*  written* texts  for  the  hearing  impaired 
individual,  or  a* student  volunteer  using  special  carbon  nptepaper  may 
share  copies  of  classnotes  with  a  person  who  is,  unable  to  write;  Adapta- 
tions in  instructional  procedures,  many  of  which  require  little  expense 
or  change,  can  greatly  enhance  learning  for  a  person  with  an  impairment 
that  results  in  djificiilty  when  standard  instructional  methods  are  used. . 
Throughout  the  Resource  Guide,  the  sections  entitled  "Instructional 
Techniques91  include  information  about  ways  to  adapt  teaching  strategies 
or  classroom  procedures  to  meet  the  need  of  individuals  who  hafte  specific 
disabilities.,   The  focus  is  on  techniques  that  ara  appropriate  in 
conveying  information  regardless  .of  the  contents 

In  formulating  necessary  adaptations,  open  lines  of  communicatibn 
between  instructor  and  student  are  essential  so  that  specific  needs  and 
workable  solutions  can  be  determined.    The  importance  of  mutual  positive 
attitudes  —  attitudes  that  accentuate  ability  rather  than  disability  ~ 
cannot  be  overemphasized.    In  some  post-secondary  education  settings, 

Students  who  identify,,  themselves  as  having  a  disability  which  may  require 
adaptive  instructional  techniques  can  choose  to  have  the  instructor 
notified,  in  advance  about  the  disability  so  that;  necessary  adaptations 

•  can  be  discussed.    The  special  needs  coordinator  or  a\  counselor  'in  student 
Services,  often  makes  this  contact  and  only  with  the  student fs  permission. 
Some  students  prefer  to  initiate  this  contadt  themselves.    In  either  case, 
this  can 'serve  to  facilitate  appropriate  classroom  adaptation. 

,       In  the  article  "It's  Happening:    Vocational  Educators  Teach  the 
Handicapped,"  Sandra  Boland  (1979)  offers  the  following  suggestipns  in 
instructing  individuals  with  various  disabilities^ 

1.  In  working  with  a  blind  machine  operator,  design  a  safe  approach  to 
and  from  the  machine.    To  familiarize  the  blind  person  with' 'a  piece 
of  machinery,  unplug*  the  machine  and  go  over  it  completely  while  it  is 
not  in  operation.  * 

2.  Use  special  devices  such  as  tactily  marked  micrometers  as  instructional 
aids  to  open!  training  and  job  opportunities  for  visually  impaired  . 
workers.  ' 

/•  •  ,  • 

3.  Allow  students,-  ifacludiag  those  with  mental  handicaps,  learning 
disabilities  and  visual  impairments,  to  listen  to" and  orally  record 
assignments,  reports  and  tests.  <  r  * 


H(S"  Instruct  Tlch^ 


A. 


ents  who 


4,  Break  instruction -Into  4oaIl^se^i^ficij?l^  4 fceps^to  .aid 
have  ^earning  "disabllities^^r  %tifc^\fendi^apsV  J 

5.  Whenever  possible,  use  visual^  informtioil^tV^": 
demonstrate  performance  of  a  skilly .  -  -r       -       .'-"/'•*  -    ■  \     '  l 

6*  iiower  tables  and  work  ^area^^  , 
^graphic!  artists  or'weide^*^  -  v;v,  *~    ~       ;".  * 

7.  *Seek  th*  student's  advice  on  how  he  or  she.  Wants  to  handle -a  need  for 

assistance  ih  class •  .  .Son»  in<ttviduals  .wmt^Kfel^i-  oth^tar  do  not%,, 

8.  For  a 'typist  with  a  hearing  impairiieat,  use  .  a  iight  attachment  to 
,e  indicate  jnargins  on  the  typewriter,,;. 

)    .  •  . 

9»  Maintain  a  genuinely  interested,  and  open  attitude  about  students,  who' 
have  handicaps,  and  maintain  a  sense  of  humor  in  the  teaching/  • 
learning  process  o  %  ,  <• 


Reference  . 

Boland,  SJt*    It's  happening:    Vocational  educators  teach  the  handicapped.  - 
Education  Unlimited.  1979,  l>  9-11.  *  f 
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Item    Interpretive  .Education 


Category  „     hg  .  ^ 

Instruct  Tech 


Description 

This_coprpany  procftlces  multi-media  programs  for  elementary  through  adult  basic 
education*  -  included  are  programs  and  materials  that  pertain  to  competencies  in 
the  daily  living,  pejrsonal-social  and  occupational  domains.    Individual  modules  or 
r    training  materials,  ranging  in  price  from  approximately  $2.50  to  $100,00,  cover 
specific  topics  (e.g.  How  toe  Use  a  Voting  Machix^O  as  veil  as  broader  topics  (e.g. 
Consumer  Education). 


Address 

Interpretive  Education,  A  Division  of 
I.E.  Products, -Inc.,  2306  Winters  Drive, 
Kalamazoo ,  Michigan  49002 


■j 


Phone    collect  (616)  345-8681 


Additional  Information 
catalog  of  materials  available 


Item 


Homebound  Student  Service 


Category    ttG  ITl^uct  ^ 


Descriptfon  ? 

This  service  provides  audio  version  of  classroom 'instruction  to  the  homefromd 
student.    Only  one  Homebound  Student  Service  may  be  provided  at  one  time,  unless  two 
or' more  students  are  connected  to  the  same  class.    A  second  Installation  of  classroom 
wiring  and  school  amplifier  shall  be  required  for  a  second  homebound  student  attending 
other  classes.    Subscriber  telephone  lines  may  not  be  utilized  for  Homebound  Student 
'  Service*    Individual  loops  are  required  from  the  school  building  'to  the  central  office 
and  the  student's  residence  to  the  central  office.    The  following  equipment  is  required: 
Student  home  station,  Amplifying  equipment,  Classroom  station,  Jacks  for  portable 
station.  -  - 


Address 

» 

General  Telephone  of  the  Southwest,  2701 
South  Johnson  Street,  P.O.  Box  1001, 
San  Angelo,  Texas  76901 


Phone 


Additional  Information 
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Instructional  Techniques 


The  term  cereb ral  palsy  is  used  to  represent  an  array  of  conditions. 
Because  brain  damage  typically  causes  cerebral/ palsy ,  there  may  be  a  num- 
ber of  accompanying  disorders.    Knowledge  of  the  student's  specific  con- 
figuration of  physical  manifestations  provides  the  teacher  with  guidelines 
for  instructional  techniques  that  wilr^e  merit  effective.    Some  of  the 
physical  aspects  typically  involved  with  cerebral  palsy  that  have  impli- 
cations for  instruction  are  outlined  below./ 

"    ,     :  .  '  / 

Incoordination  and  Balance  Problems;/  Incoordination  and/ or  poor 
balance  are  probably  the  most  commoA  disorders  associated  with 
t  cerebral  palsy.    As  a  result,  Students  with  cerebral  palsy  may  have 
mobility  problems  an4  difficulty  writing  or  using  tools  and  equip^-^ 
ment.    Adaptive  equipment  is  available  to  alleviate  some*of  these 
difficulties.    A  buddy*system  whereby  a  fellow  student  can  provide 
assistance  during  in-class  activities  may  be  helpful.    In  some 
instances,  the  instructor  may -need  to  assign  alternative  activities. 

*  . 

Speech/language  disability;    The  speech  of  individuals  with  cerebral 
palsy  may  be  affected  in  varying  degrees.    The  individual  who  has 
'  cerebral  palsy  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  classroom 
discussions  and  question-answer  periods.    Ask  the  individual  to* 
repeat  his  comment  or  question  if  there  is  difficulty  understanding. 
To  facilitate  comprehension  by  other  class  members,  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  helpful  for  the  instructor  to  briefly  summarize  the 
student's  comment  or  question  before  responding.    Keep  in  mind  that 
with  time  it  often  becomes  easier  to  understand  the  individual1  s 
speech.    When  speech  is  difficult  to  understand,  try  watching  the 
person's  lips  as  he  speaks,  rather  than  focusing  only  on  the  sound^ 

•Perceptual  Problems;    Perceptual  problems  frequently  associated 
with  cerebral  palsy  .can  result  in  ^learning-  difficulties.  These 
problems  more  or  less  "parallel  the  problems  associated  with  learning 
disability.    Gbnsultation  with  special  education, personnel  on  campus 
or  at  school  is  an  important  resource  in  developing  appropriate 
techniques  to  instruct  individuals  with  perceptual  problems .1 

Mental  Defidtency;  *fental  retardation  sometime^  accompanies; 
cerebral  palsy.-  HoweverT«,  is  especially  important  that'thle  in- 
,  structbr 'not  assume  the  stuaent  is  mentally  retarded.  \  For  Specific  % 

instructional  tediniques  appropriate  for  mentally  retarded  in divi-  . 
•  duals,  see  the  section  on  "Mental  Retardation,  Instructional  - 
Techniques;'1  ^ 
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Convulsions:    In  cases  of  cerebral  palsy  that  are  accompanied  by 
convulsions  the  instructor  should  be  aware  of -appropriate  first  aid 
pxecedures;    These  first  aid  measures  are  explained  in  the  section 
entitled  "Epilepsy,  What  Do  You  Do  WhSi  ...  11  '  1 

Visual  and  Hearing  Impairments ;  '  Varying  degrees  of  visual  and/or  , 
hearing  impairment  frequently  accompany  .cerebral  palsy.    The  in- 
structor should  consult  with  tiya  student  or  professionals  to  deter*- 
,  mtne'  if,  and -to  what  .degree,  these  problems  Racist.  Instructional 
techniques  appropriate  for  individuals  with /visual'  and  hearing 
Impairments  are  provided  in  the  respective,  sections  entitled  ^ 
"Instructional  Techniques.", 

'  In  general,  instructors  should  be  aware  that  individuals  with 
cerebral  palsy  may  tire* easily.    In  addition,  adaptations  in  testing 


may  be  required  to  accommodative  student  with  cerebral  palsy. 


item 


Recordings  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Cat^G  Instruct  T.c4 


Description  •  ,  .  * 

«  • 

*        This  national,  service  organization  supplies  taped  educational  'books  in  open  r$el 
And  cassette  form,  free  on  loan;  to  visually,  perceptually,         ^hy^ically  handicapped 
students  whose  objectives  are  to  earn  diplomas  and  academic  degreesT*  It  also  serves 
blind  and  otherwise  handicapped  adults  who  require  specialized  aural  educational  materials 
to  maintain  business  and  professional  roles*    A&  of  1976,,  .RFB's  library  contained  over 
33,000  titles*    It  distributes  "Guide  to  Effective  Study  Through  Listening"  to' assist 
educators,  counselors,  and  others  interested  in  aural  study.    All  recording**  provided 
free,  on  loan,  for  as  long  as  needed. 


Cross  Reference:     OH  Instruct  Tech,  VI  Instruct  Tech 


Address  •  ■ 

V 

Recordings  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,*  215  East 
58th  Streefe,  Nev  York,  NY  10022 


Phone 


Additional  Information 
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Instructional  Techniques 


Typically,  no  special  instructional  techniques  are  required  in 
teacifihg  an  individual  with  epilepsy,  especiallyNwhen  seiaures  are  well- 
controlled.    However*,  perceptual  or  learning  disabilities  sometimes 
accdmpany  epilepsy  and  these  associated  disorders  may  require  .adaptation 
of  instructional  techniquesv^Inrsuch-cas^  special 
education  personnel  on  campus  or  at  schobl  is  an  excellent  resource. 

It 'may  be  helpful  for  the  instructor  to  discuss  with  the  student  . 
the^typfe(s)  of  seizures,,  their  frequency  and  recommended  procedures  should 
^seizure  occur  during  class.  .The  instructor  should  be  familiar  with 
firs¥%id  procedures -f^rr. seizures  (see  What  Do  You  Do  When  ...  section 
of  the  Resource  Guide)",    Be  aware  that  anticonvulsant  drugs  to  control 
seizures  are  *|i  potentially  toxic  and  may  cause  side  effects  including 
possible  drowsiness,  nausea,  fatigue,  dizziness,  awkwardness,  diarrhfea, 
fever,  skin  rash  or  double  vision.    As  Davis  (1977)  points  out;  if  a 
student  falls  asleep  during  class',  it  is  likely  that  be  o^r  she  is  reacting 
to  medication  rather  than  a  boring  lecture  or  a  night  on  the  tdwn. 

When* class  instruction  involves  the  use  of  machinery  or  equipment, 
that  potentially  could  be^dangerojis  in  the  event  of  a  seizure,-  special 
safety  precautions  should  be  observed.    In  some  instances,  safety-  ' 
engineered  modifications  such  as  guard  rails  *^  screens  or  shut  off  devices  ' 
can  be  installed.  ^ 

As  Davis  (1977)  concludes,  her  closing  remarks  addressed  to 
•  teachers  of  epileptic  students,  "Barrier?  throughout  history  have  pre- 
raited'  many  persons  with  epilepsy  from  being  afforded  equal  opportunities 
for  a  satisfying  personal  life,  education  and  employment.    Your  treatment 
of  the  student  with  epilepsy- will  makd.  a  difference!"  (p.  37) M 


Reference 

Davis,* K.  It*s  about  time  physical  disabilities  came  out  in  the  open! 
Part  III.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  Vocational  Studies  Center' 
at -the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1977".  * 
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Instructional  Techniques 


Hearing  impairments  vary  as  to  degree  of  loss,  age  of  onset  and 
type  "of  loss.    In  addition,  hearing  'impaired  individuals  may  use  different 
modes  of  comnmtrl cation :*  lipreading,  signing,  or  total  communication.  Be-* 
cause  each  hearing  impairment  is  unique,  the  instructor  should  become 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  student?s  impairment  and  use  instructional 
techniques  that  help  to  meet  the  student's  specific  needs. 

'  9 

1.  To  help  hearing  impaired  students  who  lip  read: 

a.  Always  face  the  student  when  speaking.    Even  a  slight  turn  of  the 
head  can  obscure  his  or  her  vision,  making  lipreading  more  diffi- 
cult.   Avoid  holding  your  hands  or  books  where  they  will  hide  your 
face. 


b.  Articulate  clearly  and  withonormal  speed »  enunciating  each  word, 
but  without  exaggerating  or  overp renouncing.    Exaggeration  and  over- 
emphasis distort  lip  movements,  making  lipreading  more  difficult. 
Try  to  enunciate  each  word,  but  without  force  or  tension.  Short 
sentences* are  easier  to  understand  than. long  sentences. 

c.  Speak  in  a  natural  tone  „of  voice.    Increasing  the  volume  of  your 
voice  will  not  necessarily  help  the  student. 

d.  Stand  still  when  talking'and  keep  within  close  range  of  the  student. 

e.  °  fiephrase  sentences  if  the  student  does  not  seem  to  understand;  you 

may  be  using  words  he  or  she  is  not  familiar  with,  or  a  particular 
combination  of  lip  movements  may  be  very  difficult  to*  lipread. 

f.  Avoid  standing  with  your  back  to  a  window  or  other  light  source. 
Looking  at  someone  in  front  of  a  light  source  practically  blinds  a 

_  hearing  impaired1  person.    Lipreading  becomes  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, because  the  speaker9 s  face  is  left  in  shadow.  .  Light 
should  come  from. in  front  of.  the  speaker  and  shine  on  him  or  her. 

g.  Let -your  expression  and  motions4  Indicate  emphasis  and  feeling. 
Make  the  most  of  body  language  —  hearing  impaired  people  are  very 
responsive  to  it. 

4 

2.,  Be  sure  that  the  student  is  paying  attention  when  you  assign  a  task. 
.     The  student  may  not  hear  the  usual  call  to  attention  and  may  need  a 
*  tap  on  the  shoulder,  a  wave  or  some  other  signal., 

3.x Try  to  maintain  eye  contact  ^ith  the  Student.    Hearing  impaired  people, 
like  most  people,  prefer  the  feeling  of  direct  communication.  Eye 
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contact,  establishes  this  feeling.  Even  in  "the  presence  of  an  inter- 
preter, communicate  directly  with  the  student.  The  student  can  then 
turn  to  the  interpreter  as  the  need  arises. 

4.  Write  on  the  board'  without  speaking;  then  turn  back  to  the  class  and  > 
speak.    Similarly,  turn  when. pointing  out  parts  or  demonstrating. 

5.  Use  many  visual  aids  and  written  materials.    Vision  is  a  hearing  im- 
paired student's  primary  means  of  receiving  information..  If  large, 
complex  visual  displays  are  used  (for  example,  of  an  engine  or  of  the 
process  of  cell  division) ,  whenever  possible  build  them  up  in  successive 
overlays  rather  than  presenting  the  whole  and. identifying  the  parts. 

6.  Provide  outlines  and  vocabulary  lists  for  any  complicated  topic  being 
discussed.  -  New  vocabulary  or  complex-topics  are  difficult,  if  not  im-  • 
possible',  to  lipread.  • 

Seat  the  student  advantageously  when  he  or  she  is  participating  in  a 
group.    The  student  should  be  able  to  see  the  lips  of  all  the  group 
members. 

8.  Provide  the  student  with  a  brief  outline  to  follow  a  lecture,  movie  or 
filmstrip.  Provide  these  in  advance  or  accompanied  with  a  special- 
lighting-  arrangement.  '  : 

9.  When  presenting  vital  information,  do  not  leave  out.  the  hearing  im^ 
paired  student.    Write  out  any  changes  in  meeting  time,  special  assign- 
ments, or  additional  instructions.    Allow  extra  time  when  pointing  out 
the  location  of  materials  or  referring  to  manuals  or  texts;  the  student 

,  '  must  have  time  to  look' and  then  return  his  or' her  attention  for  further 
instruction;"    '  „  * 

10.  Bepeat  questions  or  statements  from  the  back  of  the  room.  Hearing  im- 
paired students  are  cut  off  from  whatever  happens  that  is  not  in  their 
visual  field.   '  *• 

11.  When  providing  instruction,  consider  these  things: 

a.  Provide  an  introduction  to  each 'lesson,  describing  the  content  to 
be  covered  and  how  the  lesson  will  unfold;  provide  a  separate  intro- 
duction to  each  step  in  the  lesson.  . 

»  v 

b.  Be  as  concrete  as  possible  in  discussion  and  explanation,  and  include 
activities  for  the  students  to  carry  out  as  often  as  possible.  Keep 
in  mind  that  congenitally  deaf  individuals  may  have  particular 
difficulty  understanding  abstract  concepts. 

c.  Present  information  in  small  chunks*  allowing  students  time  to 
assimilate  the  information.  •  Frequent?  pauses  are  necessary  for 
assimilation.    .  • 

d.  Pause  frequently  to  allow  notes  to  be  taken.    Hearing  impaired 
students  cannot  -take  notes  while  you  are  talking  —  they  have  to  be 
watching;  '  • 
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e.  Another  student  may  agree  to  share?  copies  of  cla^snotes  with  the 
hearing,  impaired  student.  Special  carbon  notepaper  is  available 
for  this  purpose.  * 

f.  A  question-and- answer  format,  is  useful;  it  keeps  students  involved 
and  lets  you  know  if  the  message  is  getting  through.  * 

12.  When  an  interpreter  is  present,  consider  the  following: 

a.  .  Stand  dose  to  the  interpreted  to  minimize  the  amount  of  shifting 

back  and  forth  the  hearing  impaired  student  has  to  &o. 

b.  Pause  frequently  to  allow  th$  interpreter  to  translate;  this  is 
especially  important  when  the  discussion  involves  visual  in  forma- 
tion.    For  example,  ifr  pointing  out  ti\e  parts  of  a  motor,  give  a 

*  brief  portion  of -the  lesson,  pause,  allow  the  translator  to  sign 
the  information,  pointing  to-key  portions  of  the  display 'or  diagram 
as  the  translator  goes  along.    (The  translator  should  pause  to  give 
the  instructor  time  to  point.)    If  hearing  students  are  in  the' 
class,  you  can  repeat  the  material  as  the  translator  signs. 

c.  It's  helpful  if  you  'know  something  about  signing,  and  the  intei>  * 
preter  should  be  knowledgeable  in  the  subject  matter.    In  some 
cases,  it's  advisable  to  get  "together  with  the  translator  before 
class  and  discuss  the.  lesson..    Remember  that  English  and  signirfg 
are  different  languages.  ^Ehe  problems  that  arise  in  ~£ratfs latin g 
between  any  two  languages  * arise  in  signing  something  that  is^  spoken 
in  English.  *  »    %  / 


d. 


Discuss  with  tlxe  interpreter  whether  he  or  she  should  try,  to  pre- 
serve feeling  and  intonation  in  the  translation  or  give  a  "cold11 
translation. 


The  preceding  recommendations  for  instructional  "techniques  with  hearing 
impaired  students  were  reprinted  from  a  handout  entitled  "Techniques  to 
Use  with  the  Hearing  Impaired"  prepared  by  Lansing  Community  College, 
Lansing,  Michigan  48901.  •  .  , 
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Captioned  Filmatrips: 
Producers  and  Distributors 


For  a  time,  captioned  filmstrips  were  replaced  by  synchronized  sound  filmstrips. 
But  recently,  captioned  filmstrips  have  gained  recognition  as  an  instructional  tool 
for  hearing  impaired  people.    The  following  is  a  list  of  producers  and  distributors 
of  .  Captioned  filmstrips.  — r 


BFA  Educational  Media 

2211  Michigan  Avfenue 

P.O.  Box  1795  \  * 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90406 

Communacad 

The  Communications  Academy 
Box  541 

Wilton,  CT  06897 
Coronet 

65  East  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60601 

Creative  Learning 
P.O.  Box  324 
Warren,  RI  02885 

^Educational  Activities 

Freeport,  NY  11520 

> 

Educational  Audio-Visual  Inc. 
Pleasantville,  NY  10570 

Educational  Enrichment  Materials 
357  Adams  Street  ' 
Bedford  Hills,  NY  10507 

Educational  Filmstrips 
.  1406  19th  Street 
jHuatsville,  TX  77340 

Educational  Projections  Corp. 
P.O.  Box  50276  - 
224  North  First  Street  - 
Jacksonville  Beach;  FL  32250 

*  -  *  , 

Educational  Record  Sales 
157  Chambers  Street 
New' York,  NY    10007  ^ 

Encyclopedia  Br  i  tannics  Educ.  Corp 
425  Ibrth  Michigan  'Avenue 
Chicago,  I}-    60611  .  . 


Ui 


Eye-Gate  Media 
146-01  Archer  Avenue 
Jamaica,  NY  ^  11435  - 

* 

Harvest  Educational  Laboratories 
73  Pelham  Street 
-Newport,  'RI  02840 

Herbert  M.  Elkins  Co/  . 
Tujunga,  CA   91042  , 

Imperial  Educational  Resources,  Inc 
19  Marble  Avenue  % 
Pleasantville,  NY  10570 

Instructional  Industries,  Inc. 

Executive  Park 

Ballston  Lake,  NY  12019 

McGraw-Hill  Films 

1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY  10020 

Pathesc9pe  Educational  Media  Inc. 

71  Weyman  Avenue 

New  Rochelle,  NY  10802 

» 

Pendulum  Press,  Inc. 
The  Academic  Building  . 
Saw  Mill  Road  : 
West  Haven,  CT  06516 

Prentice  Hall  Media, 
Serv  Code  SF 
150  White  Plains  Road 
Tarry town,  NY  10591 

Research  ,f or  Better  Schools, *^Inc. 
1700  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 

Schoolmasters  Science 
745 J State  Circle 
Attn  Arbor,  MI  48104 

J 
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Society  for  Visual  Education 
. 1345  Diversey 'Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60614 

> 

the  Stmnfield  House 

12381  Wilshire  Blvd.    Suite  203 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 

*  ». 

Troll  Associates 
320  Route" 17 
Mahwah,  NJ  07430 


United  Learning  ' 
6633  West  Howard  Street 
Niles,  IL  60648 

Visual  Education  Consul  tints,  Jtacl 
Madison,  WI  53701 

Ward 1 ?  Natural  Science 

Establishment,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1712 
Rochester.,  NY  14603 
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Instructional  Techniques 


In  teaching  individuals  Iwho  are  mentally  retarded,  it  is  helpful 
for  instructors  to  recognizejthat  retarded  students  are  not  unable  to 
Ifearn  ~*  learning  just  may  'take  longer'  and  require 'more  effort.  Instruc- 
tors may  also  benefit  from  consultation  with  special  education  personnel 
on  campus  or  at  school.    They  can  recommend  instructional  techniques  .or 
modifications  of^dass  activities,  that  better  meet  the  needs  of  mentally 
retarded  st\idents.    The  following  techniques  provide  guidelines  for- °c  * 
teaching  individuals  who.  are*  mentally  retarded. 

1. 'Don't  talk  clown  to  a  mentally  "retarded  student.    Vocabulary  level  ta£y 
reqtiire  adjustment  to  facilitate'  conprehension  but  that  does' not  t 
necessitate  change  in  manner  or  tone  of, voice.  * 

.2.  JMentally  retarded  individuals  may  need  instruction  in  areas  we  take 
for  granted  such  as  vocabulary  or  knowledge  in  use  qf  basic  tools. 
Thgae  areas  may  need  to  be  reviewed  before  proceeding  with  a  lesson.0  „ 

3.  Instruction  should  be  well  organized,  specific,  and  repeated -often. 
Demonstrations  should  be  included  whenever  possible. 

4.  Proceed  step  by  step  in  teaching,  making  sure, that  efcch  step  is      *  - 
*  learned  fully  before  continuing.  -Repetition  is  an  important  instruc- 
tional technique. 

5.  Chefk.  with  the  person  often  to  determine  if  he  or  she  is  comprehending. 
.As«£che$k,  it  may  be  helpful  to  haVe  the  individual  describe  his 

understanding  of  the  material  or  instructions. 

6.  Donff  cover  stoo  much  material  at  one  time.    Spaced  rather  than  massed  ^ 
learning  is  preferable  for  mentally  retarded  persons.  Overlearnitig 

of  material  is  recommended  to  increase  long-term  retention.  •  * 

7.  Patience,  encouragement,  and  positive  reinforcement  are  especially 
importapt  in  facilitating  learning  for  mentally  retarded  persons. 
Dealing  with  failure  in  a  suppo^ive  manner  is  recommended.    Use  of 
progress  charts,  praise  and  special  rewards  may  be  helpful. 

8.  Be  aware  that  a  mentally  retarded  student  may  do  poorly  under  testing 
conditioils  or  other  high-pressure  situations.    A  comfortable  and 
anxiety-free  atmosphere  facilitates  learning.  1 
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Disabled' Person  -  Training  Package,  Bavised  Edition 
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Author 


Date 
-  1977 


Annotation 

*  * 

Tfcis  three-part  training  package  for  professionals 
working  with  mentally  retarded  persons  is  Resigned  to  train 
groups  of  five  to  nine  persons  in  six  two-hour  sessions 
over  a  three  to  six-week  period.    The  training  is  ins  true - 
*     tor-free,   ftbrkbook  -  "Individual  Program  Planning  With 

Develop-mentally  Disabled  Persons "  Manual  -  "How  to  Implement 
and  Maintain  an  Individual  Program  Planning  System"  and  " 
Videotapes  -  present  Informative  lectures  that  the  training 
group*  will  watch  as  directed  in  £he  workbook. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

» 

\ 

Acjditional  Information    Available  from: 

Research  afod  Training  Center  in  Mental 
Retardation,  Texas  Tech-University,  P.T). 
Box  4510,  Lubbock,  TX  79409 
Phone:  (806)  742-2970. 


Item  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  Center  in. 
 Mental  Retardation   


Category  MR 


Description 


This  center  develops  Curriculum  for  the  full  range  of  mental  retardation 
with  particular  emphasis  oh  creating  an  effective  methodology  for  teaching 
.social  adaptation  to  mentally  retarded  students  and  yotith.    It  also  conducts 
an  array- of  evaluative  studies  related  to  teaching  methodology  and  to  problem 
solving  capability.    Information  available  from  the^center  concerns  its  own 
work  and  the  social  learning  curriculum  it  has  been  developing. 


Cross  Reference :    MR  Pers-Soc 


Addn 


•Curriculum  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  .Mental  Retardation,  55-  Fifth 
Avenue,  Room  1409,  New  York, tNY  10003. 
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Instructional  Techniques 


Orthopedic  handicaps  vary  according  ,to  degree  of  involvement;,, 
stability  of  the  condition  and  age  of  onset.    These  factors  help  determine 
the  degree  to  which  an  orthopedic  handicap  affects -mobility  or  participar^ 
tion  in  certain  activities.    The  instructor  should  become  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  the  individual's  impairment  and  use  techniques  thaj&help  to 
meet  the  student's  specific  needs,  jWf 

Typically,  relatively  little  modification  of  interactional  technique 
is  needed  for  an  orthopedically  handicapped  student,  Jin  fact,  physical  * 
barriers  are  often  one  qf  'the  primary  concerns  —  is  tftw*  adequate  room 
to  maneuver  in  classrooms,  are  work  surfaces  and  storage  ate  as  in  reach? 
The  following  recommendations  provide  guidelines 'for  teaching  individuals 
with  orthopedic  handicaps/ 

g       •  •  '•**.-.-*■»• 

U  Secure  the  methods  of  jpr^entata'tion . allow  the  student  to  see  and  hear 

*^at^    ®in8  tau8^lt  °r- demonstrated    The  student  may  wish  to  sit  at 
•  lfe\n:ont>  of ;  the %  room,      \  '°  *  - 

■  ?  *>     v.  #         A  - 2  #i   e  . 

2,  let  the  atud«s^oWh#l^  determine  when  assis- 
tance is  -needed*          *ea$y  -for  efoe&»  to  assume  that  help  is  needed 
when,  in  fact,  t&e,  jpef^fc  m^pref^:  t£ jtranftfk.it:'  alone.    It. may  be 
advisably  to  dis^tttf  -with  tte  irefcsbh  In!  advance  how  he  or  she  wishes 
to  handle  need  »f or  assistance  in-  the  ciaisrbom, 

'    .  -r  .    <-\    °- .  f .  '    «  ?  . 

3,  "When  the  'student  goes  require  help  to  :ac<;dmplish  a  particular  task, 
fie  sure  the  student  has  access*  to  peraqtfal  assistance  —  perhaps 
through  a  buddy  system,  *         ^  9    *  , 

4,  Make  sure  appropriate  equipment  'or  fa^litiek  are  available:  *  Examples : 
lowered  tables  f<?r  drafting  or  laboratory  wori^,  a  desk  or  lapboard  for* 

writing,  or  a  left-handed^desk  when  needed, 

' .  *  '    '       '  f  > 

5,  When  'an, orthopedically  handicapped  student  who  has  difficulty,  writing  - 
is  taking  notes,  pause  frequently  to  Allow  the  person  to  keep  up.  Be 
aware  fthat  the  orthopedically  handicapped  student  who  has  difficulty 7 
writing  has  the  right  to  tape  record  during  class, 

6,  If  writing  is  difficult  for  the  handicapped <student,  another  student 
may  agree^to  share  copies  of  classnbtes.    Special  carbon  notepaper  is 
av^tlable^for.this.  purpose.  .  \ 


7,  In  some  cases,  handicapped  students 'experience  fatigue  more  easily  than 
others tudents.    Also,  be  aware  that  students  who  use  wheelchairs  may 
periodically  "raise  upf,lin  the  chair,  or  shift  position.    This  is  not  an 
expression  of  restlessness,  but  a  necessary. procedure  to  improve^ 
circulation  and  prevent  pressure  sorfes.  J  v  '  *\ 
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8. •  Adaptation  of  testing  procedures  may  be  required  to  accommodate  the 
orthopedical'ly  handicapped  student •    If  the  manual  skills  required 
for  writing,  are  impaired,  the  individual  may  require  more  time  to 

-    complete  written  exams.    Dictation  of  answers  is  an,  alternative. 
Intermittent  breaks  may  be  advisable  if  the  exam  is  lengthy. 


J 
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Instructional  Techniques 

to  the^lr^ofiflT1'  iS  miqUe'  Vi8ual  i"**r»snts  vary  according 
rtoS!  £*      !   ^       1088 '  age  of  00886        cause-    tte  instructor 

faB"iaf,With        nature- of  the  student's  impSrmenl  so  that 
consideration  can  be  given  to  the  individual's  specific  needs. 

-       Generally,  the  instructional  approach  will  not  need  to  be  changed 
The  visually  impaired  student  has  methods  to  condensate  for  reducefvision 
ulSt 2  TLfoT^  ?  -te^^erge  type  nJceSaJsf  o^' 

EST^liS  b°0k  °r  leCture*    person  may- choose  to  write  by 

using  a  braille  writer  or  metal  slate;  he  or  she  may  tape  record  informa- 

2£d'X2JL        **  f°ll0Win8  ^^lWwhen°SachLg  visually *£T 


T hI!S    y?     7°iCe  Uale!8  y°U  have  determined  whether  the  student 
has  a  hearing  impairment.    If  this  is  the  case  make  adjustments  with 
your  voice  and  appropriate  seatin-g  arrangement." 


.  2.  Speak  directly  to  chl  blind  person,  not  to  a  third,  party. 

3.  When  talking  to  a  blind" person,  use  the  words  you  normally  use.    Do  not 
try  to  avoid  words  like  "look"  and  "see,,"  which  are  part  oflveryo^s 
vocabulary,  including  the  blitfd  person's.  everyone  s 

4*  vLual^iSfire?10  "  ^  -terials.  Ascribe  these'  to  th'e  . 

5'  ^oS^JmL6^1"1;1?8  80oethin8  t0  8  b^nd  person  be  consistent . 
ZJ°£  f  5?ctio°8  8ince  he  or  she  cannot  watch  what  you  are  doing. 

«d'  whene™  P°-ible,  let  the  sense  of  touch  substitute 

6.  Sayjwhat  you  are  doing  when  you 'demonstrate.    Check  you  terms -to  avoid' 
abs-tractness  (for  example:    "This  fastens  .on  there").      ,  T' 

7.  Make  clear  how  similar  parts f of  processing  can  be  distinguished  bv 

SL?  80Und-    *?  eXaaplei  *  311  Aut0  *****  classfl^vt  the  . 
student  an  opportunity  to  to/uch  the  various  parts.  * 

•8.  Make,  sure  that  you  say.  evening  you  write  on  the  chalkboard. 

9.  ^courage  sighted  classmates ' to.be  helpful  but  not  to  do  the  student'/ 

10.  Encourage  the  visualfy  impaired  student  to  ait  in  a  position  where  he 
or  she  can  hear,you  clearly  and  has  "adequate  lighting.  ' 
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11,  Be  sure  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  for  adequate  ex- 
^    ploratiin  of  the  classroom  or  work  area  and  any  tools  or  equipment. 
Often  blind  students  will  wish  to  get  a  general  impression  of  an  area 
or  object,  followed  by  detailed  explanations  of  specific  portions  of 
the  area  or  object.    Keep  the  students  informed  of  any  changes  in 
arran gemen t  of  furniture  or  equipment.  . 


12.  When  providing  instruction,  consider  these  things: 

a.  Provide  an  introduction  to  each  lesson,  describing  the  content  to 
be  covered  and  how  the  lesson  will  unfold;,  provide  a  separate  in- 
troduction  to  each  step  in  the  lesson* 

b.  Be  as  concrete  as  possible  in  discussions  and  explanations,  and  a 
(     include  activities  for  the  students  to^  carry  out  as  often  as 

possible,  - 


c.  Present  information  in  small  chunks,  allowing  students  tipe  to*' 
assimilate  the.  information.    Frequent  pauses  are  necessary  for 
assimilation.  , 

y 

d.  Pause  frequently  to  allow  nptes  to  be  taken  when  student  is 
writing  his  own  notes.    Also  be>  aware  that"  the  visually  impaired 
student  has  the  right  to  use  tape  recorders  in  the  classroom. 

e.  A  question- and- answer  format  is  useful;  it  keeps  students  involved 
and  lets  you  know  if  the  message  is  getting  thfough.  A 


J 


J 
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The  preceding  •recommendations  for  instructional  techniques  with  visually  y 
impaired  students  were  reprinted  f  roto  a  handout  entitled  "Techniques  to  .      -  J 

Use  with  the  Visually  Impaired"^  prepared  by  Lansing  Community  -  College, 
Lansing,  Michigan  48901.  *  .  s  * 
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Description  ,  .  ;  ,  - 

This  registry  accepts  print  materials  to  provide  readers  with  information  helpful 
in  work,  recreation,  and  daily  living.  Work  is  assigned  to  Library  of  /Congress  certified 
braillista.  The  service  is  not  for.  textbooks  or  technical  materials^ Charges  are  3c  per 
brailled  page'  (minimum  $1.00  charge);  duplicated;  additional' pages*  are  5$  each. 
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Address 

HBA  Reader-Transcriber,  Registry,  5300 
Hamilton  Avenue  #1404,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45224  - 


V 


Phone 


Actional  Information, 


•  V. 


IteTO    College  Textbooks  In  Braille 


Category  Instruet  ^Jf 


J- 


Description      ; , 

College  textbooks  in  braille  are  available  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics 
and  foreign  language.    They  are  produced  at  the  National  Braille  Association  Braille 
Book  Bank,,  which  is  completely  nonprofit  and  operated  entirely  by  volunteers* 


Address  _ 

National  Braille  Association,  Inc.,  85 
Godwin  Avenue,  Midland  Park,  NJ  07432 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


item 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


Category  m^ct  Ted? 


Description 

This 'federally  funded  nonprofit  institute  was  created  in  1873,    It  supplies  edu- 
cational materials'  and  equipment  for  blind  children  and  adults  .    The  Printing  House  pub- 
lishes a  catalog  of  textbooks  available  in  braille  including  high-interest  low  vocabula^M| 
and  regular  texts.    The  textbooks  listed  are^grade  and  high  school  level  rather  than  " 
post-secondary.       v  '  •  "  * 


4*1 


( 


Address 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Ftankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  K? 
40206  ; 
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Phone  -(5Q2)  895-2405  , 


Additional  Information 


4  q  * 


litem 


Devices  for  Visually  lapairad  People 


Category        vi  . 

 ,  Instruct  Tech 


3 


Description "  1  1 — '  :  

This  company  produces  the  following  devices/to' facilitate  conmunication  for 
visually  inpalred  people:  *  -  i  4 

SPECT^LUS  -  talking  calculator. 

SAGE_M  -  braille  terminal  which  prints  full-page  braille  counterpart  to  typewriter 
input;  useful  for,  information  handling,  computer  programming  and  instruction. 

SXTOusSIZED  SPEECH  SYSTEMS  -  talking  console  which  audibly  presents  information 
normally  presented  visually;     *  ' 

  *  .  ,  •  m 

OrxaCOK  -  compact,  portable  reading  aid  which  translates  image  of  printed  letter  into 
vibrating  tactile  form  J^at' can  be  felt  with  one  finger. 

"PAPERLESS H  -BRAILLE  -^approximately  400  pages  of  paper  braille  can  be  stored  on  a 
slngel  cassette  tape.  *m  "  ■ 

Cross  Reference :    VI  Cdnnrunication  »  , 


Address 

T^lesensory  Systems,  Inc.,  3408  Hillview 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  ,10099,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
94304 


[Phone    (415)  493^2626 


Additional  Information 


litem  Dialogue:  A  News  and  Information  Service  for  the 
I  Visually  TmpaH^  


Category  In3truct  ^ec^ 


Description         :  ^  r  

*      •  > 

This  service  provides  free  material  for  blind  people.  Materials  are  available 
recorded  on  cassettes  and  brailled.  The  service  publishes  quarterly  editions.  A  sub- 
scription costs  $12.00  for  subscribers  who  are  not  blind. 


4*^ 


Address 

Dialogue  Publications,  3100  Oak  Park 
Avenue,  Berwyn,  IL  60402  * 


I 
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| Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 


The  Guild  for  the  Blind 


Category  In8truct  TecJ 


Description 

This  organization  provides  braille  reading  materials'  (grade,  high  school,  and 
college  textbooks.;  instructional  and  self-help  books) ,  large  print  materials  (self- 
help  books  and  individual  requests),  cassette  tapes  (individual  requests,  Chicago 
Magazine),  and  a  free  lending  library  of  braille. and  cassette  tapes*    Other  services 
include  a  boutique  of  aids  and  appliances,  public  information  materials,  resource 
center  to  handle  info rmatipn  requests,  and" volunteer  training. 


/ 


1 


Address 


The  Guild  far  the  Blind,  180  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  TL  60601 


Phone    (312)  236-8569 


Additional  Information 


Item    Kurweil  Talking  Terminal 


Category "  vi 

■  Instruct  Tech 


Description 

The  Kurweil  Talking  Terminal  converts  computer  transmitted  standard  English 
text  into  high  quality;,  easily  comprehended  synthetic  speech*    This  programmed 
text-to-speech  device  is  readily  attached  to  any  computer  terminal. 


Cross  Reference:,  VI  Communication 


Address   ,  - 

Kurweil  Compute):  Products,  33  Cambridge 
Parkway r: Cambridge,  MA  02142 


Phone     (617)  964-4700 


Additional  Information 
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CHAPTER-  7 


Counseling  Techniques 


Although  there  is  no  psyckolpgy  of  disability  acid  no  evidence  that 
disabled  people  necessarily  will  be  less  adjusted  then  their  able-bodied  * 
counterparts,  some  disabled  people  encounter  disability- related  adjust- 
ment problems  (Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Support  Services »  1977).  A 
counselor's  understanding  of  disability  and  the  related  issues  and  prob- 
lems is  an  Important  component  of  counselor  effectiveness*    This  section 
explores  areas  of  concern  in  counseling  disabled*  clients  and  presents 
suggestions  for  specific  counseling  strategies.  » 

Family  counseling  is  receiving  increased  attention  as  professionals 
recognize  the  crucial  role  of  family  members  in  the  adjustment  process 
for  disabled  people  (Buscaglia,  1975;.  "The  Role  of  the  Family  in  Rehabili- 
tation," 1978).    Family  counseling -can  involve  the  individual  family  unit 
or  peer  counseling  with  groups  of  'family  members. 

1 

Buscaglia  (1975)  stresses  the  need  for  specification  of"t£e  goals 
of  the  counseling  process  in  working  tfith  disabled  people.    He  has  iden- 
fied  the  following  goals  of  counseling  disabled  clients  and  their  families: 

1.  To  help  family  menfcex^  see  'their  disabled  relative  as  a  person  first 
and  a  person  with, a  disability  second. 

2.  To  understand  the  facts^and  issues  involved  in  the  disabling  condition 
so  as  to  maximize  fbility  to  help  the 'individual  in  a  constructive 
manner. 

3.  To  assist  family  mentors  and  the  disabled  person  to  understand  their  • 
unique  feelings  that  have  been  aroused  by  the  advent  of  a  disability. 

4.  -To  aid  die  disabled  individual  and  his.  or  her  family  to  accept  the 

disability  intellectually  and  emotionally  without  devaluating  die 
person  possessing <  it. 

5.  'To  help  the  individual  and  his  or  her  family  to  develop  their  unique 
potentials ,  together  and  independently,  toward  the  goal  of  self- 

,/  actualization  for  eadi  person. 


The  following  are  areas  that  are  of  tJen  of1  concern  to  disabled 
people:    b'ody  image,  self-concept,, dependency ,  interpersonal  skills  and 
sexuality.    These  issues  are  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  Personal-* 
Social  Aspects  .section, of  the  Rlftource.  Guide.  ,  Counseling  techniques 
and  strategies  that  may  be  effective  in  addressing  these  issues  are  des- 
cribed below. 


6  1  -  4 
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Body  Image*    Body  image  can  have  various  meanings  and  impact  for  dif- 
ferent individuals  (Guidance ,  Counseling,  and  Support  Services,  1977). 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be*  important  for  the  individual  to  rethink  the 
i  value  of  physical  perfection.    The  counselor  should  keep  in  mind  that 
/severity  of  disability  is  not  a  reliable  indicator  of  psychological  im- 
pact.   In  some  cases  a  relatively  mild  disability  may  pose  greater  ad- 
justment problems  if  the  individual  attempts  tp  deny  the  disability  and 
compete  in  all  ways  with  non-disabled  peers. 

Self-Concept. .  In  promoting  development  of  positive  self-concept,  the 
counselor  may  encourage  the  client  to  participate  in  activities  that 
can  help  the  individual  view  himself  in  a  competent  performance  role 
rather  than  a  non-performance  tole  (Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Support 
Services,  1977).    Activities  may  include  avocational  pursuits,  employment 
or  attainment  of  skills  in  a  vocational  or  academic  area.  Personal 
achievements  can  help  disabled  people  who  see  themselves  on  the  sidelines 
to  view  phems elves  as  productive  individuals. 

Dependency.  Counselors  working  with  disabled  clients  need  to  ftbe  alert 
to  their  qwn  paternalism  and  .to  the  client fs  possible  proclivity  toward 
dependency"  (Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Support  Services,  1977,  p.  118). 
The  counselor  should  strongly  emphasize  client  participation  in  the 
decision-making  process  with  recognition  that  freedom 'to  fail  is  a  part 
of  the  maturation  process. 

Interpersonal  Skills.    The  following  strategies  may  be  used  to  promote 
personal-social  growth  (Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Support  Services, 
19  77).    JEhe  counselor  can  develop  a  behavioral  contract  with  the  disabled 
client  to  help  the  individual  overcome  specific  deficiencies  that  inter- 
fere with  successful  interaction.    Clients  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  n on- threatening  group  activities  —  community  organizations, 
sch6ol  clubs,  or  group  counseling.    These  provide-  opportunities  to  prac-  * 
tice  interpersonal  skills. 

Sexuality.  Development  of  sexual  identity  and  availability  of  informa- 
tion about  sexuality  are.  areas  of  concern  for  many  disabled  people.  The 
counselor  should  recognize  the  effects  that  society's  attitudes  can  have 
on  the  disabled  person's  sexual  identity  (see  Handicapped/General, 
Sexuality).  '  The  counselor  should  also  be  aware  of  t^he  client's  possible 
need  for  accurate  general  information  and  disability- related  information 
concerning  sexuality. 

As  Wright  (1960)  states,  strategies  for  dealing  with  disability  can 
be  that  of  coping  or  succumbing.  In  a  coping  framework,  the  focus  is  on 
-the  constructive  possibilities;  in  a  succumbing  framework  the  focus  is 
on  the  negative  or  tragic  aspects.    Counselors  should  evaluate  their  own 
orientations  to  clients1  disabilities  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  opera- 
ting from  a  negative  framework  as  well  as  help  clients  cope  with,  rather  ' 
that  succumb  to,  their  disabilities.' 
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Group  Counseling 

The  group  setting  is  a  logical  vehicle  for  the  counselor  to  use  in  . 
helping  disabled  clients  with  interpersonal  problem  (Guidance,  Coun- 
seling, and  Support  Services.  1977).    Through  group  interaction,  clients 
can  increase  understanding  and  acceptance  of  values  and  goals  as  well  as 
learn  constructive  behaviors  and  attitudes.    From -the  counselor1  s  per^ 
spective,  group  counseling  provides  the  chance  to  see  clients  in  an 
active  social  setting.    For  the  client  it  provides  the  following:  an 
opportunity  to  give  as  well  as  receive  help,  a  relatively  safe  environ- 
ment in  which  to,  improve    social  skills  and  receive  feedback,  and  an 
opportunity  to  share  feelings  anci  thoughts  with  peers. 

Group  Counseling  Strategies* 

*«  « 

The  purpose  of  group  counseling  is  to  have  participants  share 
their  concerns.    A  number  of  strategies  including  role  playing,  simula- 
tion games,  and  group  discussions  may  be  used  to  prone te  the  sharing 
process.    Strategies  to  help  initiate  or  stimulate  group  discussion 
include:    use  of  a  film  depicting  the  life  of' a  disabled  adult,  followed 
by  group^  discussion;  us^of  fictional  or  autobiographical  literature  t®  * 
trigger  discussions  of  personal  concerns;  and  use  of  an  autobiography 
focusing  on  reflections  of  what  the  individual's  disability  means  to  him 
or  her.    The  topics  of  the  autobiography  might  include  experiences  with 
family,  friends  and  work  or  school  associates;    feelings  about  the  dis- 
ability and  how  it  has  changed  the  individual's  life;  and  what  the  person 
has  learned  that  could  be  helpful' to  others  (Myklebust  et  al. ,  1962).  , 

Role  playing,  sometimes  termed  sociodrama,  or  psychodrama,  is 
adaptable  to  a  number  of  teaching  and  counseling  situations.    In  essence, 
it  is  a  method  in  which* problems  and  situations,  are  acted  out  by.  an  in- 
dividual oi  members  of  a  group.    The  process  involves  four  steps: 

1.  Identitying  a  specific, problem 

ft 

2.  Delineating  the- role  to  be  played,  describing  the  specific  situation 
to  be  enacted,  and  selecting  the  participants  to  play  various  roles 

3.  Dramatizing  the.  problems  and  alternative  solutions 

4.  Having  a  comprehensive  discussion  or  a  reenactment  of  other  possible 
solutions  if  necessary  * 

Role  playing  is  a  ^trategy  equally  applicable  to  disabled  and  non- 
disabled  individuals..  It  may  be  especially  valuable  for  people  with  com- 
munication problems  (elg. ,  a  person  who  is  deaf  or  who  has .  ynintelligible 
speech)  because  it  can  stress  perfondance  and  nonverbal  behavior.  Panto- 
mime) writing,  or  fdLngerspelling/sign— language  can,  if  necessary,  supple- 
ment or  replace  oral  expression.  Brick  (1967)  considers  the .  following  to 
be  specific  advantages  of  role  playing:  ' 

*  Adapted  reprint  from  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Support  Services  for 'High 
School  Students  with  Physical  Disabilities.  1977,  published  by  Technical  . 
Education  Research  Centers,  Cambridge,  MA. 
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1.  Role  playing  (in  a  warm  and  accepting  atmosphere)  can  give  Individuals 
a  chance  to  try  out  different  behaviors  with  a  minimupfof  personal 
threat*    They  can  replay  an  old  situation  and  learn  a  new  ending* 
They  can  practice  for  a  future  situation. 

2.  Fears,  conflicts,  and  feelings  that  are  hard  to  verbalize  may  be  re- 
leased through  the  role.-  It  may  be  easier  to  vent  drives  and  emotions 
more  honestly  because  the  situation  is  an -v act."    Desensitization  to 
areas  of  difficulty  (e.g.,  how  to  handle  teasing  or  personal  insults) 
may  be  aided. 

*  .  i 

3.  Encouraging  participants  to  take  on  a  role  which  is  antagonistic  to  * 
their- own  (e.g.,  to  play  the  part  of  an  able-bodied  classmate,  teacher  t 

f  employer,  parent*  etc.)  may  give  Individuals  insight  into  the  feelings 
and  viewpoints  of  others.    "Putting  yourself  in  someone  else's  shoes" 
may  help  the  participant  acquire  greater  flexibility  in  human  relations. 

4.  Role  playing  "gives  participants  a  chance  to  show  what  they  would  do 
rather  than  merely  discuss  what  they  think  they  would  do.    It  enables  < 
them  to  appreciate  ithe  meaning  of  "it's'  easier  said  than  done." 

5*  Role  playing|provides  opportunities  for  bringing  a  variety  of  roles  and 
experiences  into  the  individual's  world  within  a  short  time,  as  opposed 
to  letting  them  learn  from  practical  experience  over  a  long  gpriod  of 
time.    This  may  be  especially  valuable  for  those  disabled  people  who 
have  been  deprived  of  many  of  the  experiences  common  for  the  non-dls-r 

-     abled  individual. 

Some  counselors  have  combined  role  playing^with  assertive  tie  ss 
training.    Participants  learn  the  principles  of  assert! veness  .and\ow  to 
recognize  non- assertive,  aggressive,  and  assertive  reactions.    They  can 
enact  current  life  situations  that  are  troubling  them.    The  facilitator 
requires  that  each  situation  be  role  plajffed       that  a  non- assertive, 
aggressive,  and  assertive  response  is  demonstrated  by  the  group  (Ryan, 
1976)..  Proponents  of  transactional  analysis  could  use  a  similar  approach 
(Thomson  and  Mosher^  1975). 

%    ^  Examples  of  specific  situations  to  role  play  include: 

1.  Though  in  a, wheelchair  and  wi£h  some  nand  involvement,  you've  learned 
quite  a  few  cooking  skills  in  a  continuing' education  class.    But  ypur 
spouse  won't  let  you  in  the  kitchen  because  of  fears  that  you'll  get 
hurt. 

2.  You  have  a  severe  speech  impediment,  though  your  hearing  is  normal. 
Some  of  your  classmates  az*  co-workers  make  snide  comments  whenever  you 
attempt  to  speak.    Your  teacher  or  boss  knows  what's  going  on,  but 
doesn't  say  anything. 

3.  You've  heard  of  a  bowling  league  that  yo,u'd  lik6  to  join.    You  signed 
up  (over  the  phone) ,  arranged  transportation  with  a  friend  who  plays 

*  on  the  league.  You  arrive  at  the  alley  all  eager  to  bowl.  As  you  set 
up  your  portable  guide  rail,  the  league  organizer  Informs  you  that  you 
are  "cheating"  by  using  a  raili  *  *  . 
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4.  You  sing  regularly  In  the  church  choir.  'This  is  your  first  year  at 
college.    You're  interested  in  the  choir  group,  but  the  director  says 
you  can't  participate.    The  choir  regularly  goes  on  tours  and  the 
fact  tftat  you  require  a  wheelchair  would  create  transportation  and 
"image"  problems. 

5.  You  are  a  better  than  average  swimmer  and  want  to  try  out  for  the' 
school  swim  team.    You've  beih  deaf  since  birth  and  your  lipreading 
and  speaking  skills  are  only* fair.    The  coach  has  never  worked  with  a 
deaf  person  before  and  hesitates  to  ;letyou  try  out  because  of  the, 

.  communication  problem. 

6.  You  want  to  enroll  in  a  carpentry  class  (you  made  Bf  s  ,in  previous  shop 
courses).    Your  comselor  says  no  —  the  teacher  doesn't  want  to  be 
responsible  for  a  possible  injury. 

« 

7.  You've  worked  on  several  class  projects  with  a  woman  in  your  history 
class.    She  seems  to  appreciate  youf  sense  9f  humor.    You  want  to  in--  > 
vite  her  to  the  movies Will  she  accept  a  date  with  a  guy  with  cere- 
bral palsy?* 

8.  ^You've  been  deaf  'since  age  10.    You  lipread  pretty  well  and  your 
speectf  is  ok.    There's  another  deaf  student  in  your  class.    You  don't 
like  him  that  much,  but  he  expects  you  to  "sit  with  him  at  lunch,  etc. 
(His  speech  is  unintelligible,  but  you  both  sign  pretty  well).  A 
hearing  classmate  dsks  you  t£^join  a  table  of  friends.    Your  deaf  ac- 
quaintance is  waiting  for  you  to  sit  with  him.-*   What  ^o  you  do? 

9.  You  want  to  apply  for  an  offiqe  job.    You  have  gddd  typing  skills  and 
a  semester  course  in  office  machines.    Should  you  mention  to  your 
prospective  employer  that  you  have  epilepsy? 
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'Counseling  Techniques 

*      •  * 
Counseling  with  individuals  who  have  cerebral  palsy  poses  special 
considerations  lor  the  counselor.    The  array  of  disorders  frequently 
associated  with  cerebral  palsy  may  interfere  with  effectiveness  of  stan- 
dard counseling  techniques.    The  severity  of  the  disability fs  effect  on 
communication  is  of  special  concern  with  counseling  apptbaches  that  rely 
heavily  on  client- counselor  communication.    When  mental  retardation 
accompanies  cerebral  p^lsy ,  additional  modifications  of  counseling  tech- 
niques may  be  required.'  Awareness  of  the  client's  individual  abilities 
and  limitations  forms  the.  basis  f rom  *hich  Jtfie  counselor  can- develop 
effective  counseling  techniques  and  strategies. 

When  counseling 'with 'cerebral  palsied  individuals,  the  counselor 
should  be  aware  that  recognition  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  is  equally 
important  (McLarty  and  Chaney,  1974).    Excessive  focus  on • the  client's  ♦ 
limitations  can  restrict  awareness  of  the  range  of 'alternatives  and  op- 
portunities available  to  the  person.    Failure  to  consider  limitations  can 
result  in  Heartbreaking  disappointment  for  the  individual.    The  following 
is  a  common  problem  resulting  fromrfailure  to  consider  weaknesses.  Many 
individuals  with  cerebral  palsy  graduate  from  college  and  are  unable  to 
find  employment  commensurate  with  'their  education  because  the  individual's 
limitations  were  not  realistically  considered  in  the  choice  of  caifcer 
(McLarty  and, Chaney,  1974).  1 

*  -^tf-the  couiselor  has  difficulty  understanding  what  a  cerebral 
palsied  client  has.  said,  it's  appropriate  to  ask  the  person  to  repeat  it 
or  say  the  same  thing  in  different  words.    The  counselor  should#become 
familiar  with  adaptive  aids  that  might  facilitate  communication  during 
counseling  sessions.    For  example,  when  the  client's  speech  is  severely 
affected,  a  communication  board  or  pen  and  paper  kept  on  hand  during 
sessions  can  be  very  useful  if  communication  reaches  an  impasse.  The 
counselor  should  remenfcer  that  speech  difficulties  associated  with  cere-, 
bral  palsy  are  not  necessarily  indications  of  mental  retardation.  The 

counselor  needs  to  avoid  "talking  down"  tH  the  individual. 

r  . 

Gar^ffi)^  (1966)  suggests  that  a  greater  number  of  counseling  sessions' 
may  be  required,  especially  for  vocational  exploration  with  cerebral 
palsied*  .clients.    This  pay  be  required  because  of  the  many  factors  in** 
volved  in  the  decision  making  process  for  people  with  multiple  handicaps. 
Shorter  sessions  are  recommended  if  the  person  tends  to  tire  easily. 
Garrett  (1966)  also  suggests  that  the  counseling  room;be  kept  as  simple 
as.  possible  to  minimize  distractions.    Since  anxiety,  tension,  and' fatigue 
may  exacerbate  speech  and  motor  problems,  the  counselor  should  mak^  sure 
the  client  feels  at  easex  (Guidance,  Counseling  and  Support  Services,  1977)* 
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Clients  who  have -cerebral  palsy  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
actively  in  the  counseling  process*    Individuals  who've  had  to  spend  much 
time  in  medical  treatment  .may  become  accustomed  to  haying  instructions 
prescribed  authoritatively  by  professionals.    The  counseling  process  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  participate  as  .an  active 
pwtner.    This  allows  the  client  to  see  himself  as  a  worthy  and  responsible 
agent  (Guidance,  Counseling  and  Suppo.rt  Services,  1977) . 

The  interpersonal  dynamics  between  the  counselor  and  client  ^ have  - 
long  been  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  counseling  outcome*  In 
working  with  clients  who  have  severe  cerebral  palsy,  the  counselor  should 
pay  particular  attentior^to  his  or  her  reactions  toward  aspects  of  the 
client's  physical  condfa.cn.    If  the^  couiselor  reacts  negatively  to  the 
client's  physical  characteristics,  the  results  can  be  highly  detrimental 
to  the  client's  feelings  of  worth  and  acceptance. 
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The  counselor's  understanding  of  the^psychological  and  social  Im- 
plications of  epilepsy  Is  essential  In  working  with  Individuals  who  have* 
epilepsy.*   This  alerts  the  counselor^to  potential  problem*  areas  and  im- 
provers understanding  of  the  client1 s  psychological  makeup.    The  special 
adjustment  problems  faced  by  epileptic  individuals  will  be  examined, 
followed  by  presentation  of  a  counseling  approach  that  has  been  used  with 
this^  population.  * 

According  to  Goldin  and  Margolin  (1975),**the  unpredictable, 
episodic  nature  of  seizures  creates  feelings  of  uncertainty  and- anxiety. 
These  feelings  can  affect  the  individual's  self-confidence  and  goal 
direction.    In  addition  /  this  culture's  emphasis  on  self-control,  confor- 
mity, perfection,  independence  and  competition  may  profoundly  affect  the' 
psychosocial  functioning  of  individuals  with  epilepsy  (Goldin  &  Margolin, 
1975).  * 

To  the  epileptic'  person  and  those  around  him,  seizures  can  represent 
loss  of  control.    Because  ofrthe  valtie  society  places  car  regularity, 
predictability  and  self-conjtrol,  this  implied  lack  of  control  may  be  s 
psychologically  painful /Goldin  &  Margolin,  1975).    The  occurrence  of 
.seizures  and  the  epileptic  person's  reliance  on  medication  can  cause  the  . 
person  to  feel  dependent  and,  set  apart  from  other  people.    These  feelings 
are  heightened  because  6f  the  culture's  emphasis  on  independence,  per- 
fection and  conformity.    Some  epileptic  individuals  withdraw  socially, 
which  may  foster  greater  dependence  than,  the  condition  truly  warrants. 
"Capacity  and  motivation  for' competition  may,  be  strongly  affected  due  to 
lowered  self-confidence,  limitations  on  certain  activities,  or  sedative 
effects  of  medicat;iov(Goldin-&  Morgolin,  1975) .  p  /\ 

In  woricing  with  epileptic  individuals,  counselors  cannot  overlook 
the  influential  role  of  the  family  in  psychosocial  adjustment  (Goldin  & 
Hargolin,  1975).    Goldin  and  Margolin  (1975)  report  research  findings  * 
establishing  that  young  persons  with  epilepsy  who  had  negative jor  po'or 
family  relationships  also  had  negative  or  poor  "psychosocial  relationships 
at  sdtool,  in  the  community  and  in  recreational  and  vocational, situations; 
Family  members  may  react  defensively'  to  the  stigma  attached  to  epilepsy. 
Guilt  may  arise  if  they  believe  the  condition  is  Inherited.  Parents, 
siblings  or.  spouses  may  be  ovejrprotective  or  overly^  demanding  -of  their 
epileptic  family  member.       ».        ,  - 

Conflict  over  disclosing  one's  epilepsy  may  be  a  concern  for  indi- 
viduals who  have  epilepsy  (Guidance,  Couxseling,  and  Support*  Services, 
1977).    If  the  condition  has.no  bearing  op  safety  factors  ±3ka  situation 
or  on  a  particular  relationship    disclosure  is  not  mandatory.   "Yet  it 
becomes  an  important  issue,  when  extreme  anxiety  or  shame  prevents 
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disclosure  and  possibly  exposes  the  person  to  physically  dangerous  situa-^ 
tions.    Secrecy  can  also  lead  to  social  isolation  and  feelings  of  guilt. 
Counseling  can  help  the  individual  to  accept  the  disability  without 
feelings  of  devaluation,  to  gradually  risk  disclosure,  and. to  cope  with 
others1  negative  reactions  should  they  occur.    Research  findings 
(Guidance.  *  Counseling  and  Support'  Services ,  1977)  show  that  the  sense  of 
s tigmatization  begins  to  lessen^when  individuals  risk  disclosure  kid  » 
discover  that  others1  reactions  are  not  strongly  negative     To  maximize 
the  therapeutic  effect,  these  "others"  should  be  carefully  chosen  so  that 
positive  interactions  are  more  JLikely  to  occur. 


The  Critical  Path  Approach  to  Counseling  Persons  with  Epilepsy  - 

One  technique  available  for  counseling  epileptic  individuals  is  the 
critical  path  approach.    Sands  and  Kraus  (1975)  describe  it  as  "the  most 
efficient  and  economical  means  of  reaching-  the  rehabilitation  goal" 
(Sands  and  Kraus,  1975,  p.  105)° with *cD.ents  who  have  epilepsy. 

_      The  critical  path  concept    .  .  .  L  and  the  method  derived  froii^ 
it  are  designed  to  help  thg  counselor  formulate  a  prafctifi^Jr 
problem-solving  plan.    This  'Plagi  the  adjustment->counselingv 
schedule,  identifies  the  tasks  or  functions  that  must  be 
completed  in  succession  to  teach  the  goal;  the  sequence  is 
calledjAe  critical  path.    Factors  or  functions  are  critical 
tasks.    The  critical  path  gives  the  counselor  a  basis  for         10  * 
selecting  factors  on  which  to 'concentrate  and  for  deciding 
their  relative  priority,  (p.  105) 

In  this  process ,  the  counselor  assesses  all  client  problems  and 
determines  the  degree  to  which  each  factor  affects  rehabilitation  efforts. 
Factors  having  direct  positive  or  negative  impact  lie  on  the  critical  * 
Tpath  and  deserve  attentiqn.    Other  less  significant  problems  can  be  by- 
passed.   The  counselor  and  client  can  select  those  problems  that  cause 

.highest  levels  of  anxiety  and  deal  with  them  first.    The  counseling 
process  then  .focuses  on  one  problem  after  another  until  the  goal  is 

•  achieved.  *  - 

Sands  and  Kraus  (1975)  stress  that  the  collection  of  relevant  data 
is  an,  essential  first  step  in  the  critical  path  approach.  This  Includes 
medical  findings,  psychological  test  results,  social  work  evaluation  and 
information  about  the  clients  'feelings,  concerns,  fears,"  anxieties , 
goals  and  strengths.  For  persons  interested  in  pursuing  this  approach 
Sands  and  Kraus  (1975)  present  a  detailed  case  history  that  demonstrates 
tie  critical  path  counseling  procedure. 
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Effective  coirammi cation  between  client  and  counselor  'is  essential 
in  the  counseling  process.    In  counseling  with  deaf  or  severely  hearing 
impaired  clientfe,  communication  is  of  evien  greater  significance  because 
of  the  communication  problems  inherent  in  the,  nature  of  the  disability. 
The  client  and  counselor  need  to  share  some  common  mode  of  communication 
— whether  it  be  manual  communication  involving  signing  and  finger  spell- 
er  ing,  oral  communication  involving  speech  and  liprea^ing,  or  total  commu- 
nication involving  any  combination  of  these  and  other  techniques. 

Patterson  and  Stewart  (1971)  recommend  that  counselors  become  fam- 
iliar with  the  characteristics  of  the  disability,  tHe  special  problems 
hearing  impaired  people  are 'likely  to  encounter  and, the  impact  of . these 
problems  on  "the  counseling  relationship,    Patterson  and  Stewart  (1971) 
note  the  following  characteristics  of  deaf  clients  that  are  'likely  to 
pose  problems  in  counseling. 

Language  limitations.    Most  deaf  people  are  severely  handicapped  in 
their  knowledge  and  use  of  language  which  is  manifested  in  poor  reading 
ability,  underdevelopment  of  vocabulary,  and  language  "in  which  syntax  and 
.meaning  are  distorted.    Richness  and  depth  of  expression  may  be  limited, 

\     .  i 
Conceptual  limitations, .  Because  of  language  limitations  and  inade-. 
•  q'uate  stimulation  during  the  developmental  period;  individuals  who  have 
been  deaf  since  birth  or  early  childhood  often  have  limited  ability  to 
deal  with  abstract  concepts.    In  counseling,  the  conceptual  limitation 
may  affect  the  degree  to  which  the  client  Is 'able;  to  recognize  and  dis- 
cuss feelings  because  they  involve  abstractions. 

Communication  deficiencies.    Extensive  problems  surround  communicar- 
tion  between  client  and  counselor.    Even,  a  counselor  who  is  proficient* 
in  manual  comn&unic^tion  joay  have  difficulty  adapting  communicatiorf  to 
the  client's  particular  use  of  syntax  and' grammar. 

Developmental  and  experiential  limitations, .  Deaf fless  often  isolates 
the  deaf  person, restricts  interaction  with  peers, . limits  input  from  the 
environment ,  and  curtails  opportunities  to  learn  behaviors  that  facili- 
tate independent"  functioning'.    As  a  result  of  these  experiential  limita- 
tions, in  working  with  a  deaf  client  the  Counselor  may  become  involved 
with  information  giving,  to  a  greater  extent  than  with  other* 'clients, 

Patterson  and  Stewart  (1971)  offer  the  following  information  and 
Suggestions  to  counselors  working,  with  deaf  clients/ 

1,     Available  information  indicates  that  less  verbal  and .less  abstract 
approaches  to  counseling  are  mote  appropriate  for  tost  deaf  clients; 

■\  "  "  .....       '  ^  '  -: 
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Itore  verbal  and  abstract  approaches  are  feasible  only  with  deaf  cli-? 
ents  who  .possess  normal  or  exceptional  verbal  .skills.    Some  research- 
ers suggest  an  eclectic  approach  that  uses  basically  directive  tech- 
niques.   Development  of  insight  in  deaf  clients  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult because  of  language  and  conceptual  limitations. 

2.      The  deaf  client's  language  skills  should  not  be  considered  an  indica- 
tion of  level  of  intelligence/  Rather,  language  skills  reflect  age 
of  onset,  type  and  degree  of  deafness,  interaction  patterns  during 
xdiildhood,  rod  early  education.    Counselors  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  a  paternalistic  attitude  which  tends  to  develop  in  response 
to  deaf  people's  communication  and  language  limitations.^ 

3..     A  deaf  client's  conceptual  limitations  may  affect  counseling  in  sev- 
eral ways.'    It  may  be  particularly  difficult  for  deaf  clients  to  un- 
derstand feelings  and  recognize  the  affective  nature  of  his  or  her 
difficulties.    Statements  like  "I  understand  how  you  might  feel  that 
way,"  ...  "1  see  what  you  mean"  may  be  meaningless  to  the  deaf  cli- 
ent.   It's  often  better  to  use  specific  concrete  statements  or  ques- 
tions such  as  "Are  you  happy  at  home?",  "Is  your  wife  nice  to  you?" 
Open-ended,  unstructured  questions  are  not  likely  to  be  effective 
with  deaf  clients. 

4.  Counseling  with  deaf  clients  requires  almost  continuoul  visual  con- 
tact between  client  and  counselor.    To  understand  the  communication 
modes  used  by  deaf  people *  visual  contact  is  of  paramount  importance 
However,  when  there  are  lapses  or  "silences"  in  communication,  the 
counselor  should  look  away  slightly  to  avoid  giving  the*  impression 
oi  staring  at  the  client.  . 

5.  Tests  can  be  of  benefit  to  deaf  clients,  especially  in  increasing 
clientrMtlowledge  about  their  own  abilities.  However,  language  , 
limitations  may  prevent  use  of  tests  that  are  highly  verbal  |n  con- 
tent. Explanation  of  test  results  requires  special*  consideration  in 
working  with  deaf  clients.  Vernon  (1967)  has  written  an  article 
that  discusses  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  various  psychologi- 
cal assessment  instruments  for  use  with  deaf  clients* 

6.  The  counselor  needs  to  b*e  aware  of  the  various  possibilities  for 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  that  stem  from  the  client's  language, 
communication  and  experiential  deficits.    The  counselor's  attitude 
and  philosophy  toward  communication  Vith  the  client  is  an  important 
component  of  counselor  effectiveness.    If  at  all  possible,  the 
counselor  should  communicate  in  the  manner  preferred  by  the  client. 
This  facilitates  communication  and  demonstrates  the  counselor's 
acceptance  of  the  client. 

Ramsdell  {1970)  netes  that  individuals  who  losfe  their  hearing  in 
adulthood  often  experience  .feelings  of  depression  and  discouragement^ 
Ramsdell  attributes  these  feelings  of  depression  to  the  loss  of  the  d^i- 
tory  background  in  daily  living.    These  incidental  noises— the  distanf\ 
sound  of  traffic,  the  tick  of.  a  clock,  muffled  conversation  in  another 
room— maintain  tfcfe  feeling  that  we  are  part  of  the  living  world.    We  arfe 
seldom  aware  of  these  background  sounds  *  yet  they  play  an  important  role 
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in  the  sense  of  being  alive.    Likewise,  a  deaf  individual  is  seldom 
aware  that  he  or  she  has  lost  these  sounds.    Instead,  the  deaf  person  is 
only  aware  of  feeling  that  the  world  is  dead,  of  feeling  depressed  and 
discouraged. 

It  is  important  for  the  counselor  to  help  the  deaf  -individual  be- 
come* aware  of  the  loss  of  background  sounds  and  the  effect  this  is  like- 
ly to  have  on  feeling  states.    "An  extremely  important *step  toward  re- 
lieving the  characteristic  depression  is  taken  when  the  deaf  person  real- 
izes the  reason  for  his  emotional  state      .  .  The  mere  understanding  of 
the  reason  for  a  feeling  state  does  much  psychologically  to  relieve  its 
intensity1"  (Ramsdell,  1970,  p.  439).  * 
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Counseling  Techniques 


In  recent  years,  counseling  techniques  for  use  with  persons  who  are 
mentally  retarded  have  expanded  beyond  traditional  one-to-one  verbally- 
oriented  .approaches.  c  Mentally  retarded  individuals  are  no  longer  handi- 
capped by  reliance  on  traditional  techniques  that  defend  heavily  on  the 
client's  abstract  verbal  abilities.    Rusalem  and  Malikin  (1976)  suggest  * 
that  counselors  working  with  mentally  retarded  clients  disregard  labels 
and  stereotypes  and  focus  instead  .on  personal  strengths  and  capabilities. 

In  Vocational  Preparation  of  Retarded  Citizens,  Brblin  (1976) 
suggests  the  following  methods  to  assure  effective  results  in  counselling 
individuals  who  are  mentally  retarded: 

1.  The  couqgelor  needs  to  validate  frequently  .the  verbal  comprehension 
and  expression  by  the  client  who  is  mentally^retarded  so  that  misunder- 
standings car*  be  avoided.    It  is  recommended  that  the  .counselor  check 

9  frequently  to  determine  whether  the  client  is  comprehending  and  review 
what  has  been  said  in  a  n  on  threaten  in  g  .manner .    When  conveying  certain 
information,  it  may  be  helpful  to  ask  the  client  to  explain  what  has 
been  discussed  and  what  it  means.    Use*  of  concrete  terms  and  frequent 
checks  are  appropriate  if  presented  in  a  respectful,  adult  manner.  ♦ 

**> 

2.  Because  persons  .who  are  mentally  retarded  frequently  have  had  much 
experience  with  failure  and  rejection,  early  counseling  efforts  often 
must  be  directed  toward  building  the  client's  self-concept,  self- 
confidence,  and  confidence  in  the  counselor.    A  positive  counseling 
relationship  that  is  supportive  and  trusting  is  essential. 


3.  Because  mentally  retarded  individuals  frequently  have  fewer  experiences 
than  others,  they  may  have  a  limited  concept  of  the  world*  the 
community  and  available  opportunities.    An  educational  focus  may  be 
helpful  to  expand  the  client's  awareness. 

4.  Counseling  sessions  should  not  be  too  long  or  cover  .too  much  informa- 
tion.   Brief  but  frequent"  sessions  are  preferable.    Assignments  can 

be  given  so  that  the  client  has  time  to  think  about -the  topic.  Discus- 
sion of  the  assignment  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  meeting  can  give 
continuity  po  the  sessions.  i 

b.  Use  of  audio-visual  aids;  blackboards,  role  playing,  writing,  and 
reference  materials  can  be* valuable  in  counseling  sessions. 

6.  Identification  of  the  client's  needs,  values,  interests,  and  abilities 
are  important  themes  in  counseling  individuals  who  are  mentally 
retarded. 


J7* 
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Individual  Counseling 

Brolin  (1976)  recommends  a  combination  of  directive,  dient-cen toted 
and  behavioral  approaches  for  use  in  counseling  most  tetarded  individuals* 
The  specific  approach  depends  upon  the  counselor's  orientation  and  the 
client's  particular  problem.    Brolin?s  preference  is  use  of  basic  behavioral 
principles  supplemented  with  client-centered  and  directive  techniques* 
Attention  must  be  given  to  acquisition  of  new  behaviors  as  well  as  replace-^ 
meat  of  maladaptive  behaviors*    Brolin  recommends  the  following  methods: 

1.  Identify  behavior(s)  that  need  change*    Information  from  teachers, 

family  menbers,  rehabilitation  personnel,  the  client  or  direct  observa-  > 
tion  can  facilitate  this  process*    It  is  important  that  the  client 
define  the  target  behavior(s)  and  agree  about  the  inappropriateness* 

2*  From  direct  observation  and/or  use  of  an  objective  checklist,  determine 
a  way  to  measure  the  target  behavior  and  establish  frequency  of 
occurrence  (base  line)  for  several  days  before  beginning  the  behavioral 
program* 

3.  Specify  the  environmental  events  which  support  or  maintain  the  behavior 
and  need  to  be  changed* 

-   4*  Specify  the  behavior  that  is  desired  through  consultation  with  the 
client  and  others  involved* 

5.  With  the  client's  input,  determine  the  reinforcements,  which  are  likely 
to  increase  the  occurrence  of  desired  behavior(s).    Examples  might 
m       .include  special  privileges,  money,  praise,  etc* 

6*  Develop  a  verbal  or  written  contract  with  the,  client*    The  contract 
should  specify  the  stimulus  (events  in  the  environment  which  precipi- 
tate the  undes ire d  behavior) ;  the  desired  response;  the  contingency  for 
reinforcement  (what  must  be  done  to  get  a  reward);  and  the  reinforcement  x 
or  reward.  s 

7.  The  programme  an  begin  in  the  counseling  session  by  providing  immediate, 
continuous  approval  and  attention  to  the  desired  verbalizations*  The 
counselor  should  withdraw  attention  when  inappropriate  verbalizations 
*  occur.    Videotapes  and  role  playing  may  be  used. 

»8*  The  counselor  can  use  daily  reports  of  clients  behavior  from  family 
members  and  school  or  workshop  personnel. 

9.  Continuous  and  objective  recording  of  counseling  progress  and  progress 
in^ther  settings  is  essential.  * 

Rusklem  and  Malikin  (1976)  indicate  that  self-ccmcepjys*s^often 
neglected  in  counseling  individuals  who  are  mentally  retarded.    Counselors  ' 
often  assume  that  the  concept  of  self  is  too  abstract  for  comprehension  ' 
by  mentally  retarded  individuals .itj  On  the  contrary,  counseling  experience 
indicates  that  mentally  retarded  persons  are  often  concerned  about  the 
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way  that  others  see  them*    Since  awareness  and  acceptance  of  self  provides 
a  context  in  which  to  improve  interpersonal  skills,  building  self-concept 
and  self-awareness  are  important  aspects*  .Involvement  of  family  menbers 
is  also  important.    Rejecting  or  overprotective  family  members  can  foster 
negative  self-image,  fear  or  dependence.    Helping  family  members'  learn  to 
relate  constructively  to  the  retarded  individual  can  haye  significant 
effect  on  counseling  progress. 

Group  Counseling  ^  * 

Brolin  (1976)  cites  numerous  sources  which  support  the  effectiveness 
,of  group  counseling  for  individuals:  who  are  mentally  retarded.    One  advan- 
tage is  that'  group  counseling  creates  a  social  setting  that  requires 
accepting  interaction  between  group  members  and  provides  opportunities  fof  ' 
problem  solving  and  peer  input  (Rusalem  and  Malikin,  1976).    Two  techniques 
in  particular,  modeling  and  role  playing,  seem  to.  be  effective  in  group 
counseling  mentally  retarded  people  (EroJijc** ;  l?76>.  -  /Modeling  can  be- 
especially  useful  for  changing  perceived  inadequacies,  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating social  and  vocational  behaviors  considered  undesirable,  acquiring 
social  or  vocational  behaviors,  and  preparing  the  person  for  transition 
into  a  non therapeutic  environment.    The  selection  of  models  is  an  important 
factor.    A  model  with  a  disability  that  resembles  the  client's  may  be_ 
effective,  but  can  sometimes  have  negative  repercussions. 

Role  playing  is  an  important  tool  that  can  provide  diagnost 
mation  as  well  as  provide  opportunity  to  practice  specific  skills  and  gain 
sensitivity  to  one's  social  behavior*    The  following  procedures  are 
recommended,  in  conducting  effective  role-plays  with  retarded  persons: 
(1)  the  leader  should  take  on  a  directive  role,  (2)  to  begin,  the  leader 
should  introduce  an  idea  which  reflects  the  situation  to  be  enacted,  (3) 
participants  should  choose  voluntarily  the  characters  they  wish  to  play, 
(4)*"the  leader1*  participation  is  optional,  (5)  after  restating  the 
situation,  the  leader  reassures  participants  that  they  can  portray  their 
roleq  as  they  wish  without  condemnation,  (6)  after  the  role  play  is  com- 
pleted, there  is  discussion  of  the  participants'  role  behaviors  and 
handling  of  the  situation.    Re-enactment  of  the  situation  may  be  desirable. 
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Spinal' Cord  Injury  Rehabilitation: 
A  Message  To  Helping  Professionals 
by  Karen  Jasper 


Too  often,  it  seems  to  me,  we  in  the  helping  professions  focus 
upon  a  medical-vocational  model  of  rehabilitation,'  even  when  it  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  major  issues  are  not  exclusively  medical  .and/or  vocational, 
but  emotional,  interpersonal,  and  functional.    To  a  spinal  cord  injured 
person  who  must  learn  to  trusty  again  -  in  essence,  to  live  again  -  we  do 
a  great  disservice  when  we  assume  that  he/she  can  or  should  handle  these 
major  life  issues  alone;  too  oftenV6  fail  to  provide  the  encouragement, 
the  faith,  and  the  means  which  will  assist  him/her  in  'taking  it11*  It 
is  with  ironic  reversal,  I  think,  that  it  becomes  we  who  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  countless  and  multi-leveled  needs  and  demands  of  a  spinal  cord 
injury,  and  it  is  often  we  who  lose  faith  or  give  Up  in  the  full  rehabili^ 
tation  process*    Because  the  obstacles  appear  so  overwhelming,  we  trans*-; 
late  a  message  of  hopelessness  to  a  person  who  perhaps,  with  support  and 
opportunity,  could  become  "properly"  rehabilitated. 
✓  ~~  ,  # 

*J       I  know  I  am  not  alone  in  sometimes"  wondering  if  we  truly  know 
what  we  are  doing  at  this  point  in  the  rehabilitation  of  spinal  cord 
injured  people*    For  example,  there  may  be  psychological  effects  that  are 
delayed  one,  five,  and  ten  years  after  an'  injury,  and  an  individual's 
"readiness11  for  the  massive  reconstitution  process  required  may  vary  •  , 
unpredictably  over  so  large  a  number  of  years.    Perhaps  a  person's  long 
period  of  withdrawal,  depression,  and/or  lack  of  interest  may  simply  be  " 
due  to  an  unrecognised  attempt  to  gather  the  psychic  energy  needed  to 
tackle  such  a  reconstitution*    At^this  point  in  time,  due  especially  to^a 
major  lack  of  long-term  research  in  the  psychological  processes  of  spinal 
cord  injured  persons;  we  simply  do  not  know  enough  about  our  part  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  people  who  become  traumatically  disabled* 

I  once  heard  Dr.  Tom  Stuart,  then  a  psychiatrist  at  the  West 
Roxbury  V.A.. Hospital,  say  that  the  learning  of  technical  skills,  although 
obviously  important, ^is  not  a  substitute  for  learning  to  live  in  a 
different  way;  and  learning. a  new  life  means  thinking  a  new  way.  The 
magnitude  of  such  a  life  task  c^n  demand  months,  years,  of  working  through 
an4  of  non-judgmen tally  coming  to  terms  with. who  one  is*     in  a  period  of 
five  or  ten  years,  we  all  change  in  major  ways  as  we  face  life's  major 
issues  -  a  severe  physical  disability  even  further  complicates  this  -process 
through  the  multiplicity  of  crisis  in|erenj:  in  such  an  injury*  " 

The  goal  of  rehabilitatidn^ever  changes  -  its  direction  is 
always  toward  the  promotion  of  self-worth  and,  ego  integrity  of  accepting 
and  valuing  who  one  is*    Our  aim  is  to  assist  a  disabled  person  in 
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reformulating  a  self  that  approves  of  continuing  to  be:    simply,  a  self 
that  is  predicted  on  worth,  not  on  deficiency;  a  self  that  recognizes* 
that  despite  its  physical  charactetistics,  it  has  worth  and  meaning.  The 
most  valuable  contribution  we  helping  profepsionals  cait  make  to  an  indivi- 
dual's rehabilitation  is,  I  submit,  a  willingness  to  concretely  share  the 
burden  of  this  reformulating  process  -  to  acfcept  at  times  a  part  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  learning  to  live  again.    Perhaps  we  as  separate  human 
beings  must  be  willing  to  share  hot  only  the  issues  of  discomfort  fend 
-dependence  and  disease,  but  also  the  experiences  of  each:    counseling  some 
one  toward  a  re^involvement  In  social  activities,  fot  example,  is  not  the 
same  as  supporting  arid  sharing  those  activities  with  him.    And  telling  a 
client  Jthat  life  can  be  OK  again.or  that  she/he  is  not  "motivated'  *to  live 
Independently,  is  not  as  helpful  as  respecting  the  despair  behind  the 
inactivity  while  actively  participating  and  encouraging  the  process  of 
making  life  OK  again. 

It  is  not  an  easy  road  -  the  process  of  becoming  ,fwhole,f  once 
again.    We  must  understand  this.    And,  yet,  it  is  not  an  impossible  road 
either.  Caring,  knowledgeable  people  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  how  a 
traumatically  disabled  person  will  view  the  world,  as  well  as  his  or  her 
place  in  that  world. 


Peer  Counseling 

In  recent  years ,  Peer  Counseling  has  become  a  very-  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  and  supporting  the  multi-faceted  problems  of  physical 
disability.    It  "has,  shown  to  be  an  effective  way  for  the  disabled  person, 
as  well  as  their  family  tod  friends,  In  coping  with,  and  understanding 
severe  physical  disability.    Peer  Counseling  can  be* a  formal  program  or 
service,  or  it  can  sillily  be  contact  and  assistance  from  another  disabled 
person,  family  member,  or  friend.- 


Reprinted  from  National  Resource  Directory,  #1979 ,  published  by  the 
National  Spinal  Cord  .Injury  Foundation. 
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Counseling  Techniques  - 

<. 

Couxseling  procedures  may  have  to  be  somewhat4 modified  for  the 
blind  Individual  [or  the  individual  with  severe  visual  impairment]* 
Jordan  and  Hunter  (1960)  provide  the  following  guidelines: 

* 

* 

•  The* visually  impaired  perspn  receives  many  nonverbal  cues* 
The  counselor's  shuffling  of  papers  or  tapping  of  a  pencil 
may ^connote  the  counselor's  inattentiMjeness,  or  rejection,  ; 
impatience,  or  annoyance*    [The  counselor  should  l$>ok  at  ^ 
the  client  while  speaking.    As  the  head  turns,  the  voice 
follows*]  , 

-  •  The  counselor  should  be  specific  in  making  appointments 
and  be  ready  for  the  client  in  order  to  help  convey  accep- 
%  tance  and  support*  / 

1  s  u 
•  •  The  counselor  should  orient  the  client  to  tile  set-up  of 
the  room*  .  » 

•  The  counselee  ma£  initially  expect  and  want  structured 
sessions  as  s/he  may  be  used  to  structured  activity. 

It  is  essential  that  the  counselor  remember  the~importance  of  audi- 
ble cues  related  to  attentiveness,  interest,  and  sympathy.  -Cholden 
(1958,  p.  41)  Suggests  interpolating  "yes",  "uh  huh11,  and  other  sounds 
to  indicate  understanding  and  acceptance.    The  tone  of  voice  is  impor- 
tant.   Cholden  also  notes  that  the  facial  expression  is  a  poor  indicator 
of  emotion  in  a  blind  person.    It  is  helpful,  to  vwatch  the  fingers  and 
hands  for  tension  ^n  order  to  assess  the  Motional  state  of  the  client. 

'  -~  References  { 
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.  / 

•  * 
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*              Daily-Living1  Aspects 

#  1 

Daily  living  skills  -is  the  |Srm  used  to  refer  to  the  range  of  self 
care  and' personal'  management  skills^  required  for  successful  independent 
living.    The  daily  living  area  or  domain  is  brofefen  into  nine  competencies 
(for  listing  of  competencies  and  sub  competencies  in  Daily  Living  domain", 
see  section  on  "Handicapped/General,  Career  Development").  Information 
on  the  Dally  Living  domain  listed  in  the  Resource  Guide  will  be  categorized  s 
in  the  following  areas:    Civic  Affairs,  'Family  Living,  Financial 
Management,  Housing  and  Home  Management,  Leisure  and  Recreation,  Mobility, 
Personal  Hygiene  and  Grooming,  and  Sexuality,  . 

* 

0 

Daily  Living  Skills  and  Handicapped  Individuals 

-a 

* 

-       The  importance  of  mastering  daily  living  skills  cannot  be  overlooked 
if  handicapped*  individuals  are  to  'achieve  maximum  levels  of  independence 
(Brollix  and  Kokaska,  1979;  Burkhead,  Domeck  and  Price,  1979).  Without 
these -self  management  skills,'  individuals  have  little  likelihood  of 
achieving  successful  independent  functioning  despite  vocational  training 
and  preparation.  ' 

in  many  cases,  usual  ways  of  learning  daily  living  skills  are  un- 
available* to  people  who  have  handicaps  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
disability*    For  example,  a  blind  person  would  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  his  sighted  peers  to  learn  daily 'living  skills  such  as  meal 
*  preparation  by  watching  his  parents  in  this  activity.    Since  learning 
that  occurs  through  modeling  is  not  as  readily  available  to  blind  indivi- 
duals, specific  instruction  in  these  areas  is  particularly  important.  In 
addition,  many  parents'  or  family  members  do  not  encourage  their  relatives 
to  participate  in 'household  o^personal  care  activities  so  that  daily 
living  skills  can  be  acquired.    They  may  believe  it  is  easier  to  do  these 
activities  for  the  handicapped  member  of  the  family  than  to  help  them  - 
learn  the  skills ,  or  they  may  fail  to  recognize'  the  individual  Is  potential 
*tQ  learn. 

^  4 

*  •                                          j  . 
^                 As  the 'importance  of  daily  living  skills  is  recognized,  opportunities 
for  handicapped  persons  to  learn  these  skills  are  increasing.  '  Schools,^ 
elementary  through  post-secondary,  are  providing  specific  opportunities 
for  handicapped  students  to  acquire  these  skills  through  regular 
curricula,  support  courses,  and  adult  and  continuing  education  programs.  ' 
Availability  of  curriculum  materials  covering  daily  living  skills  is 
rapidly  expanding.    Mahy%of  these  materials' are  geared  for  self-help. 

% 

*  - 

> 

*     *  * 
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Community  and  .family  involvements  also  serve  to- expand  learning 
opportunities.    As  examples,  clothing  and  food  manufacturers  provide 
information -on  adaptive. aids  and  techniques;  educational  opportunities 
•are  available  through  on-site  visits  of  organizations,  and  public  services 
'  in' the  community.    By  aligning  family  involvements  with  school  and  re- 
habilitation efforts,  family  members       whether  parents,  spouse,  or ^ 
siblings  —  can  create  learning  opportunities  and  provide  supportive 
encouragement  to  handicapped  individuals  as  they  master  independent  - 
living  skills.  * 


References  ,         * ; 
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seven  tests  of  fE£  reflect  the  curriculum  and  programs  at  both  regular  and  special 
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Six  Models  for  Independent  Living  Programs* 

(I  .  ; 

Center 'for  Independent  Living,  Inc. 
2S39  Telegraph  Avenue 
"'Berkeley,  CA  94704 

Contact:    Lynn  Kidder 

The  Center  for  Independent  Living  was  probably  the  first  disabled 
insumer-operated  service  organization  established  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  geared  toward  making  support  services  In  the 
community  available  to  disabled  individuals  •    CIL  is  not  a  residential 
program,  but  a -multi-faceted  program  of  referral  serviced,  support- ser-- 
vices,  and  research  and  advocacy  projects  -directed  toward  removing  archi 
%  tectural  and  attitudinal  barriers  existing  in  thei  community.    The  'goal 
of  jthe  organisation  is  tottal  integration  of  people  with  severe  disabili- 
ties into  community  life  by~ minimizing  those  aspects  of  a  person's  dis- 
ability that  become  handicaps.    To  do  this  CIL  provides  various  kinds  of 
counseling  pJbgrams,  independent  living  skills  training  programs,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.    Whenever  possible,  existing  commu- 
nity services  are  used, >  so  CIL  also  refers  many  people  to  agencies  and 
organizations  that  .provide  such  independent  living  services  as  vocation- 
al counseling,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  training,  and  financial 
support. 

The  central  philosophy  of  CIL ''Is  that  disabled  people  can  be  ac- 
tively contributing  members  of  society  $nd  that  they  themselves  should 
be  the  ones  who  control  their  lives*  '  Tor^ achieve  the  goals  of  an  inde- 
pendent lifestyle  with  self-determination,  CIL  has  worked,  to  involve  dis 
abled  people  in  all  aspects  of  the  program.    CIL  was  founded  and  is  op- 
erated by  disabled  individuals,  the  counseling  and  instruction  of  par- 
ticipants is  conducted  by  disabled  staff'  members ,  and  through  political  * 
and  legal  advocacy  the  Center  is  working  to 'remove  architectural  and  - 
legislative  barriers  to  the  complete  and  active  participation  of  dis- 
abled^epple  in  society.  •  ^ 

"■  Creative  Living  . 
"  v  ,  445^est  8th  -Avenue 

Columbus,  OH  43201 

Contact:    Charles  M.  Fragk 

{    .    '  , 
*  Creative  Living  was  established  in  1968  to  assist  young  physical- 
ly disabled  individuals  who  wanted  to\  pursue  educational  or  vocational  » 
training4.    The- Creative  Living  facilities  are  an  apartment  building 


^Reprinted  from  materials  prepared  by  the  Independent  Living  Reseatch 
Utilization  Project,  The  Instltute^for  Rehabilitation  and  Research, 
Houston,  Texas.  ;. 
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specifically  designed  to  be  wheelchair  accessible  and  to  allow  as  indq 
indent  a  lifestyle  as  possible*    The  building  ^located  next  to  the 
Ohio  State  University,  where  many  of  the  program  participants  are  stu- 
dents.   Transportation  to  other  part?  of  the  city  is  available  for  thos§ 
who  are  participating  In  vocational  training  programs  or  just  beginning 
to  work* 

The  program  itself  provides  only  the  residential  facilities  and 
necessary  physical  assistance  needed  by  an  individual-  during  his  educa- 
tional training  program.    The  dominant  .focus  of  the  program  is  self-help, 
and  all. the  participants  are  motivated  toward  developing  a  self-sustaining 
lifestyle.    The  individual  participant  is  expected,  to  arrange  and  pursue 
his  own  training  program.    Once  this  training  is  complete^  the  partici- 
pants are  encouraged  to  locate  and  establish  their  own  living  arrange--^* 
*ments  in  the  community.  *  a—  - 


W^ester  Area  Transitional  housing .  Inc.  (WATH) 
507  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01608 

Contact:    Charles  Croteau 

Worcester'  Area  Transitional  Housing  program  was  established  in 
1976  with  the  aid  of  the  Handicapped  Housing  Division  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Community  Affairs  to  create  a  transitional* bousing 
program  tor  disabled  young  adults.'    The  initial  intent  of  the  program 
was. to  provide  a  setting  for  those  who  wanted  to  live  independently  but 
lafcked  the  training  and  .experience  to  do  do. 

WATH  is  a  multi-service i  self-help  transitional  program  that  ac- 
cepts individuals  who  have  educational  or  vocational  goals  and  who  are 
motivated  to  actively  pursue  these  goals.    WATH  is  housed  on-  one  floor 
of  a  downtown  apartment  building  and  provides  20  dormitory  style  rooms 
for  its  participant* .   Medicine  and  therapy  are  arranged  outside  the  pro- 
gram, as  are  mray  of  *  the  training  programs -attended  by  the  participants. 

The  staff  of  WATH  have  developed  and  conduct  training-modules  de-, 
signed  to  provide  the  participant  with  the  skills  and  experience  needed 
to  live  independently.    A' number  of  the  residents  are  also c enrolled  in  . 
either  the  local  college  or  local  vocational  draining  courses  •  » 

The  WATH  program  is  transitional  in  that  once,  the  participant  has 
obtained  the  needed  independent  living  skills  and  ha#  attained  his  edu- 
cational or  vocational,  goals  I  he  is  encouraged  to  move  out  into  the  com- 
munity.   WATH  maintains  an  apartment  regis try^Snd  ait  attendant  registry 
and  works  actively  in' the  community  to  ensure  th$t  physically  disabled 
Individuals  can  become  functioning,  contributing  members  of  the 
community.  *  s      •  ' 
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Independent  Living  Glossary 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  glossary ^prepared  by  the 
Independent  Living  Research  Utilization  Project.*'  The  glossary  presents 
definitions  of  terms  relating  to  independent  living  and  types  of  inde- 
pendent living  programs.    The  list  is.not  exhaustive  especially  since 
new^erms  are  being  created  to  describe  new  circumstances.  However, 
there  Is  a  -need  to  standardize  meanings  of  key  terms  so  that  service 
providers,  aonstimers  and  others  have  a  common  frame  of  reference* 

Independent  living:    Control  over  one's  Hfe  basedron  the  choice. of  ac- 
ceptable options  that  minimize  reliance  on  others  in  making  decisions 
and  in  performing  everyday. activities.    Thf«  ^rl^f?  managing  one's- af- 
fairs, participating  in  day-to-day  life  in  the  community,  fulfilling  a 
range  of  social  roles,  and  making  decisions  that  lead  to  self-determin- 
ation and  the  minimization  of  physical  or  psychological  dependence  upon 
-others.  * 

Independent  -living,  movement :    The  process  of  translating  into  rwlity 
the  theory  that,  given  apijrdpriate  supportive  services,  accessible  en- 
vironments, and  pertinenttinformation  and  skills,  severely  disabled        -  - 
individuals  may  actively  participate  in  all  aspects  of  society. 

-Independent  living  program:   CA  community-based  program  which  has  substan- 
tial consumer  involvement,  provides  directly  or  coordinates' indirectly 
through  referral  those  services  necessary  to  assist  severely  disabled 
individuals  to  increase  self-determination  and  to* minimize  unnecessary 

•dependence  on  others.  ,  -  • 

Services  that  an  independent  living  program  must  provide  or  poor-, 
dinate  through  referral  are  housings  attendant  care,  readers  and/or 
interpreters;  and  information  about?  goods  and  services  relevant  to  inde- #> 
pendent  living.    Other  services 'that  are^either  provided  or  coordinated 
by  independent  living  programs  include  transportation  provision  or  regis- 
try, peer  counseling,  advocacy  or  political  action,  independent  living 
stills  training,  equipment  maintenance  and  repair,  and  social -recrea- 
/tignal  services-.  ?  Note:    Custodial  care  facilities,  andyprimarjr  medical- 
careKTacilities  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  definition  of  jan  . 
independent  living  program.  /  -  . 

t  <         Independent  ..living  programs  differ  from  one  another  in  at  least 
six  primary  areas:    the  service  setting  may  range  from  residential  to 
non-residential;  the  service  delivery  method  may  range  from  direct  to 
indirect,  or  a  combination  of  both;  the  helping  style  may  range  from 


^Independent  Living  Research  Utilization  Project,  The  Institute 
for  Rehabilitation  and  Research,  1333  Moursund,  Houston,  TX  77030. 
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non-handicapped  to  consumer;  the  vocational  emphasis  may  range  from  pri- 
mary to  incidental ;  the  goal  orientation  may  range  from  transitional  to 
*  on-going;  and  the  disability-type  served  may  range  from  single  to  many. 

Conceptually,  independent  living  program  is  generic— the  most 
broadly  defined  term  relating  to  organizations  working  with  disabled 
individuals  who  wish  to  live  independently.    Several  different  kinds  of 
.independent  living  programs  with  specified  purposes  are ,  described  below.  , ( 

4  t 

Independent  living  g^afcer:    A  conmnmity-based,  non-profit,  non-residen- 
.  tial  program  which  is  controlled  by  the  disabled  consumers  it  serves ^ 
provides  directly  or  coordinates  indirectly  through  referral  those  ser- 
vices which  assist  severely  disabled  individuals  to  increase  personal 
self-determination  and  to  minimize  unnecessary  dependence  upon  others. 
vThe  minimum  set'  of  services  that  are  provided  by  an  Independent  living 
center  are  housing  assistance';  attendant  care;  readers,  and/or  interpre- 
ters; peer  counseling;  financial  and  legal  advocacy;  and  community  x 
awareness  and  barrier  removal  programs. 

Independent  living  residential  program:    A  live-in  independent  living 
program  thut  provides  directly  or  coordinates  through  referral  shared  at- 
tendant services  and  transportation f  .  Related  services  which* Increase 
personal  self-determination  and  minimize  unnecessary  dependence  on  others 
may  be  provided. 

» 

Independent  living  transitional  prograta:    An  'independent  living  program 
that  facilitate^  the  movement  of  severely  disabled  people  from  compara- 
tively dependent  living  situations  to  comparatively  independent  living 
situations.    T&e  primary  service  provided  by  these,  programs  is  skill 
-  training  in  such  areas  as  attendant  management,  financial  management, 
consumer  affairs,  mobility,  educational-vocational  opportunities,  medi- 
cal needs,  .living  arrangements,  social  skills,  time  management,  func- 
tional skills,  sexuality,  and  so  forth.    Additional  services  may  be  pro- 
vided.   Transitional  programs  are  usually  goal-oriented  and/or  time- 
linked. 

Independent  living  services  provider:    An  organization  which  provides 
several  discrete  services  which  can  be  used  to  increase  an  individual J s 
ability  or  opportunities  to  live  independently.    For  example,  a  pedical 
rehabilitation  facility  may  piovlde  outpatient  services  which  aresde- 
aigried  to  maintain  the  physical  health  of  a  person  -who  lives  indepen- 
dently in  th^community.    However,^ if  the  center  does  no t° provide  or  co- 
or4inate  alfull  set  of  services^including  transportation,  attendant 'care 
and  so  forth,  it' would  be  an  independent  living  service  provider  rather 
than' an  independent  living  program.    While  an  independent  living  service 
provider  does  not  meet  the  criteria  necessary  to  be  classified  as  an 
independetflTliving  program,  the  services  it  provides  may  be  used  or  co-\ 
Qrdinaied  by  an  independent  living  program.  '  • 
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New  Options  Transitional  Living  Project 
105  Drew  Street 
Houston,  TX  77006 

Contact:*  Jean  Cole,  Ph.D. 

# 

New  Options  is  transitional  living  program  designed  to  foster  in- 
dependence -among  severely  physically  disabled  individuals,  enabling  them 
to  become  a  part  of  their  community*    Begun  in  1976,  the  program  consists 
of  a  six-week  cycle 'of  ixptru&tipnal  modules  that  emphasize  the  skills 
needed  to  live  and  work  with  a  minimum  of  assistance .    New  Options  is  a 
residential  program  that  is  planned  and  structured  to  provide  Information 
and  first-hand  experiences  which  enable  participants  to  acquire  necessary 
independent  living  skills  in  a  short .period  of  time.    Being  a  dormitory- 
style  setting  with  a  non-professional  attendant  staff,  living  at  New 
^  Options  for  six  weeks  is  a  new  experience  for  many  of  the  participants 
•who  have  known  only  family  or  professional  nursing  staff. 


The  goals  .of  the  program  include 4  the  establishment »of  an  indepen- 
dent living  skills  situation  which  includes  Vork  with  personai  care  as- 
sistants, Involvement  in  educational  and  vocational  opportunities,  act- 
ive participation  in  the  community,  and  the  enhancement  of  personal, 
physical,  and  functional  stills*    New  Options  also  has  an  extensive 
independent  living  research  pxpgram^which  is  used  to  trace  the  influence 
of  its  program  on  ex-participants.  ^This  way  modules  can.be  created  or. 
modified  to  better  train  disabled  individuals  to  participate  actively  in 
the  community) as  contributing  citizens. 


-fftntj 


Boston^enter  for  ^Independent 'Living 
50  New  Edgerly  Road 
*  Bgston,  MA/  02115 


tatact:    Robert  Williams; 

»        BCIL  was  established  In  1974  as  a  consumer-run  self-help  commun— 
ity  where  severely  .disabled  individuals  could  develop  Independent  livifag 
skills*    Since  then  BCIL  has  developed  into  a  non-profit  corporation 
that  coordinates  three'  different  phases  of- independent  living  that  have 
,  evolved  in  the  Bo stop  area.  '  * 

o"       •  s 

.  c   Since  its  inception  BCIL  has  made^transitional'living^ facilities' 
...available  to  interested  severely  disabled  individuals.    The  transitional 
program  Includes  Independent  living  skills'  training  that  enables  the  inr 
dividual  to  participate  inj&e  commmfty  at  large.    For  participants  with 
more  developed  Independent  "living  skills  and  who  desire  a  more  pergonal " 
'  lifestyle,  BCIL  has  located  an  apartAtftt  building  that  makes* cluster--  —  *« 
^^gouslng  available  In  modified  apartments  with  a  {fool  of  personal  care  - 

assistants*    BCIL  has  also  been  working  to  make  available  facilities  and" 
,  :    funding  for  individuals  who  wish  to  share  an  accessible  apartment  with 
a  personal  care  assistant  and  live  independently.       *  '  • 

The  goal  offche  program*  Is  Jto'baji.  base  of  operations  from.which  ' 
disabled  individual 'could  bridge  the  gap  between  ^total  dependence*  Sn  an — 
tostitutlon  and  l^ing  Independently;  '  /  "    '  *  „ 
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Governor y 3  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

•  State*  of  Colorado  *  7 

State  Services  Building,  5th  Floor 
%    <\  •      %        Denver,  CO  80203 

Contact:    Janet  Anderson  7  % 

There  are  three  programs  working  with  the  Colorado  Governor's 
Council  on  Handicapped  to  offer  independent  living  opportunities  in  the 
Denver-Boulder  Colorado  area.    While  the*  goals  of  these  three  programs 
art  the  same — helping  disabled  individuals  establish  »  independent  life- 
styles—the manner  in  which  they  operate  is  different.  * 

•  t 

Atlantis  Community,  Inc.  is  a  private,  non-profit  program  that 
seeks  to  provide  needed  services  to  severely  disabled  people  while-  res- 
pecting the  individual^, freedom,  and  privacy.    Atlantis  tiegan  by  leasing 
apartments  from  the  Denver  Housing  Authority.  *  Now,  the  program  is  broad 
enough  to  be  able -  to  help  disabled  individuals  leave  nursing  home?  and 
work  toward  an  independent  lifestyle.    Their  approach  is  to  make  avail- 
able transitional  iiving4 facilities  with  needed 'supportive  services. 
With  further  development,  the  individual *s  apartment"  can  be  relocated  in 
the  community.    Complete  independence  is  achieved  when  the  services  of 
Atlantis  are  used  only  infrequently.  * 

The  Genesis  .House  is  a  nursing  home  that  a  number  of  severely  dis- 
abled people^  with  ongoing1  medical  support  needs  took  over  and  incorpor- 
ated .    Thus,  Genesis  House^ista  cfoister  living  arrangement  that  is  owned 
controlled,  and  operated  bj^che  residents  themselves. 


The  Governor's  Council  on  the  Handicapped  has  obtained  <a  grant 
from  VISTA-ACTION  to  establish  independent  living  service  support  units 
throughout  the  state.    Starting  in jthe  Denver  area,  the  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  gather  the*  available  resources  within,  each  community  and  co- 
ordinate and  supplement  them  until  they  can  operate  on  their  own.  % 


*v 


These  three  independent  living  •programs  are  quite  different.  How 
ever ,  they  all  have  the  cdnmon  goal  of,  independence  for  the  severely 
disabled,  individual .__  ^  _  T\ 
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Title  ,  FoU'et  'Coping  Skills  Series 


Subject  •  hg  Daily  Liv 


Au|ROr  *  McVey  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Date 

19*77- 


Annotation  *      *  . 

*  The  series  contains  6  volumes:  1  m 

-Finding-  Work  *  %  -Using  Community  ^Resources 

-Getting  Medical  Assistance   ^  -Job  Interviews 
-Budgeting  .  .       -Using  Transportation 

Each  volume  contains  a  series  of  lessons  related  to  the 
subject  area.    Lessons  include  introductory  information,  voca- 
bulary list,' exercH&s  and/ or  questions  and  answers  about  the 
topic  .Materials  would  be  appropriate  for  use  by  an  indivi- 
dual or  as  curriculum  f  or^uae  in  sjnall -group  or  'one-to-one 
instruction;  junior  high  reading  level. 

Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  and  Vocational- 
Occupational  domains,  ;  ;  


Description 


Z 


each  volume  is  a  64  * 
page  softbound  manual. 


Cost  ■ 
$1.60  each 


Publisher  v  * 

Follet* Publishing  Company,  1010  W.  Washing- 
ton Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60607 


Additional  Information 

A.Teacher's  Guide  is  iv&ilablv  for*  f  1.20*. 
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.Title    Independent  Living:    Six  Model  Programs 


Subject    HG  Daily  Liv 


A^ 


Author 


•  Cole,  J.  et  al. 


Date 

1978 


Annotation  ^  • 

This  describes  six  innovative  programs  .which  are  de- 
signed to  facilitate  independent  living  by  severely  disabled 'in- 
dividuals.   Although  each  of  these  programs  is  substantially 
different  from  the  others,  they,  all  benefit* severely  disabled 
individuals  by  providing  the*  support  required'  for  them  to  live 
independently — to  participate  actively  in  society,  and  to  make 
decisions  which  affect  (heir- own  lives.    Each  of  these  presen- 
tations was  produced  by  the  people  who  operate  these  programs 
and  who  are  served  by  them. 


Description 

•  videocassette 
collfcr'  v 
60  minutes 


Cost 


$75,00 


erJc 


Publisher 

The  Independent  Living  Research  Utilization 
Project,  The  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and 
Research,  1333„Moursond,  Houston,  TX  77.030 


_L£. 


Additional  Information 

Funding  for  the  URU  Project  was  provided 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion, DHEW,  Grant.  No.  RSA-RD-22-P-  ' 
591Q6/6-OX-* 
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Title     The  Person  With  Epilepsy....  Life  Style,  Needs, 
Expectations   


Subject  -Ep  D^y^  .« 


Author      Perlman,  L.G. ,  edited  by  Ptetschv  S.C. 


Date 


1977 


Annotation  '    .  ' 

This  presents  results  of  a  needs  assessment  survey 
of  the  clients  of  the  National  Epilepsy  League.  It 
^  covers ^the  following  topics:    medical  factors,  vocational 
^  needs,  driver Ts  licenses  and  insurance,  social  services, 
public-education  and  attitudinal' barriers. 


Pertains'  to.  compettencies^in  the  Dak$  Liying  arid 
Occupational  t  Guidance  and*  J^ropar^tion  jfomaiflfi'. 


Description  - 

55  page  softbound 
booklet  8V1  X  1,1" 


,<5ost 


...Nat it>naX*  Epilepsy  League  f  6  North 
Michigan/  Avenue,  Qh^Gjig^,  IL^f."; 

«  >  —  *  -      .       "    *  •  *  .  -  • 
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AdditiohdJnTon^ation 


ERIC 
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litem      Hearing  Dog  Program 

Category  hi  Daily  Liv^fc 

9 

ERIC 


Description 


Dogs*  are  being  trained  and -piaced  in  homes  to  ale^rt  their  hearing  impaired 
masters  to  sqund  signals  which  can  indicate  danger,  emergencies^  or  the  needs 
of x others. 


v. 


"AC 


Address        -      .  '     *  c 

-        »  *  *  '  *  *    *v  • 

Hearing  Dog  Program,  American  humane 

Association,  5351  Roslyn  Street, 

Ehglewood,'CO    80110  "> 


Phone 


Additional  Infornndtiqp 


Title'  All  About  Me 


Author 


-Bete- 


1978 


Annotation 

All  About' Me  was  written  for  deaf  girls  between  ages 
13  and  18.    This  simply., written  book  is.  intended  to  help  them 
understand  themselves  and  others, ,  and  to  build  self-donfidence 
It  is  well  illustrated  witfv 'line  fciawings  and  humorous  Styl- 
ized figures.    Topics  inplufie4 elementary  principles  of  hygiene 
and  grooming,  problenp  ojf  adolescence,,  getting  along  with  ' 
people,  and  the  problems'  of  alcohol,  drugs,  and  venereal  dis-^ 
ease.    New  words  are  pronounced  and  defined  in  each  lesson 
and  repeated  in -a  glossary  at  the  end.,  Ifc,  is 'also  suitable  * 
for  slow  learners  who  are  not  deaf. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  fiaily  living  and  Personal- 
Social  domains,  a 


Description 


Cross  Reference: 
*  HI  Pers-Soc 


Cost 

Between  $1.  and  $5\ 


PubJIshec 

New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903 


Additional'  Information 

Btoone:     (201)  932-3845,  t 
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Title  Retarded  Adults  in  the  Community:  How  Successful 
 Are  They?  "  


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


Information  in  this  article*  demonstrates  the.*  need  $ 
for  training  in  independent  living  as  well  as  vocational  ' 
skills.- 


Subject  •  ^  Dai  • 


Description 


\ 


Cost 


Publisher 

Education  Unlimited,  April,  1979 
pp.  53-54. 


Additional  Information 
• 

I 

Title    ^/iace  °f  Our  Own:    Tips  for  Mentally  Retarded  People 
Living  in  the  Community  »  fc  '. 


Author 


Subject 


MR  Daily  Liv 


Date 


Annotation  - 

This-  well-illustrated  booklet  is  written  for  mentally 
retarded  persons  to  familiarize  them  with  t^e'  range  of  acti- 
vities and . responsibilities  associated  with  living  in  a  group 
home  or  conanuftlty  residence.    This  is  an  excellent  resource 
to  introduce  mentally  retarded  persons  >to  community  living. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  domain. 


Description  •  • 

10  page  bpoklet 


Cost 

free 


Publisher 


EMC 
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Additional  Information    AvafiLable  from: 

The  President1^  Committee*  on» 'Employment, 
of  the  Handicapped/ Washington, /D.C. 
20210  •  * 

■  107    '  :  ' 


I  Title  '  Jfventory  of  Habilitation  Programs  for  Mentally  :  1  R,,ki^   •  ML 

I        .  Handicapped  Adults  »   V  [  [Subject     ^  Llv  Q 


Author 


Date 


■ERIC 


Ann<3jation 


'  Ihis  curriculum  guide  and  assessment  instrument  is  for 
teaching  the  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  of  all 
ages  in  the  areas  of  Social  Behavior,  Practical  Living,  - 
Socialization  (recreation 'and  leisure),  and  Job  Skills. 

/  '.       *      '  -    -  - 
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\ 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living1 
Peggonal^Social  domains,  


Dfeseription' 


Cross  Reference: 
MR  Pery-Soc 


Cost 


Publisher 

Portland  Habilitatipn  Center,  Inc. 
3829  S.E.,74th  Street 
Portland*  Ore gen  97206 


Additional  Information 


Title    Basic  U.£e"^unctions  Instructional  Program  Model 
 :  


Subject    MR  Daily  Liv 


Annotation 


<j      This  program  Itoi  mentally  retarded  persons  presents 
goals,  description  of  dkills,  instructional  activity,  and 
needed  equipment  relevant  to  independent  living  and  social1* 
'  skills. 


Pertains  to  competencies^  in  the  Daily  giving  and  < Personal- 
Social  domains  >  „  4 


Description 


Cross  Reference: 
MR  Pers-Soc 


Cost 


Publisher 


1  Q  w 


Additional  Information    Available  from: 

DPI  Publication^,  Room  il4,  126  Langdon 
Street,.  Madison i  tfl    53702  » 
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ATTENDANT  CARE 

*    0     «  Finding  a  .Good  Attendant  \ 

by  Don  Berry  " 
Berkeley"  Center*  for  Independent  Living  *  » 

An  attendant  is  a  person  who  helps  you  do,  things  you  are 
physically  unable  to  do  yourself."    Often  these  attendants  are  har4  to 
find.    If  you  live  in  an  rirea' where  there  is  no  organization  that* 
provides  attendant  .referrals ,  then  the  following  sources  should  be 
utilized  in 'your  search:  -  <  ?    ■  * 

V  r 

1)  College  bulletin  t>ojg:ds  and  placement 'office.  < 

2)  Friends  who  use  attendants . 

3)  Local  newspapers,  ifcc^uding  college  papers. 

4)  Employment  offices. 

?)  Public  Health  Department.  *  ; 

6)  fiospital  bulletin* boards.  ■ 

*  ■  * 

^After-  a^s  have  been  placed,  people  will  call  for  information. 
•Explain  your  general  situation  and  arrange  to  meet  the  person.    Do  not 
'hire  a  person  sight  unaee^.    The  purpose  of  the  interview. is  to  infcfrm^the 
person  exactly  what  the  job  involves.    This  includes  wages,  hours  to  work, 
problems  that  may  aribe^and  responsibilities  at  the  job. 

•/ 

.If  you  require  an  attendant  for -different  times  throughout  the  day, 
it  is  helpful  to  employ  more  than  one  person.    This  eliminates  the  problem 
of  one  person  working  seven, days  a  week.    It  is  also  helpful  in, an  emer- 
gency when  one  person  is  unable  to  work. 

i  *  «  *  * 

Some  Helpful  hints  in  finding  and  keeping  good  attendants  / 

1)  Attendants  should  be  paid  foY  the  entire  time  spent  on  the ' job.  They 
should  alsd  be  paid  for  time  spent  waiting  for  the  employer. 

2)  The  very  minimum  of  $2/hr.  should  be  paid  for  every  hour  vorked.*  »  ' 

3)  Attendants  should  be  paid  $3/h*.  for  all  work  after  rfWnight,  plus 
transportation  costfs,  in  compensation  for  the  late  hour  and  .risk  Involved 
in  travel.* 

4)  Pay  on  time.  '      -  °x 

5)  Hire^only  people  you  feel  are  qualified  to  do*  the  job. 

6)  Don't  hire  a  persen  if  you  foresee  personality  or  employment  conflicts. 
.7)  Often  people  looking  for  attendant  work  have  n*  experience..  Dpn  t  be 

afraid  to  explain  to  the  person  how  you  need  the  job  dbnes  Yoir  know 

your  needs  better  than,  anyone  else.  >  « 

•  '  .  *  ~  / 

*Ed«  note^f  These  wages  appeat  to  be  low  for  present  day  rates. 

«  .  •    '  log  ' 
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,  Finally,  try  to  pool  your  attendant  information  with  other 
disabled  people  you  know.  d  The  mare  contacts  you  have  the  better  the  * 
chances  of  finding  qualified  attendants.   ^ 


Interviewing  and  Selecting  P.C.A.'s 
By  Pavld  Young 

1,  ^What  should  happen  over  £he  telephone-in  order  of  occurrence. 

A.  Say  hello,  in  a  friendly  manner-first  impressions  are  important. 

B.  Where  do  they  live  and  what  is  their  means  of  transportation?  Even 
the  most  dedicated  of  P.C.A'swill  soon  grow  tired  of  three  bus 
transfers  and  a  half  mile  walk  just  to  Work  two  or  three  hours. 

C.  What  kind  of  hours  and  pay  are  they  interested  in?    Many  people  are 
looking  for  more  hours  than  you  need  or  higher  pay  than  you  can 
afford*    This  information,  and  B.  above,  carv  often  'Wed  out"  many 
callers  right  from  the  start  and  save  you.  from  wasting  your  time  ' 
engaging  in  fruitless  conversations. 

D.  After,  the  initial  screening  (B.  &  C.  above),  it  is  good  practice  to 
give  them  a  brief  rundown  on  who  you  are,  where  you  live  and  witat 
flass  Transit  you're  near,  what -your  "typical"  daily  routine  is, 
what  the  pay  is,  and  what  times  you  need  someone.    This  should  be  - 
concise  and  to  the  point.    It  Should  be  made  clear  what  the  nature  of 
the  Vork  is  at  this  point. 

f  *E.  If  the  person  remains  interested  after  D. ,  then  you  can  begin  to 

elaborate  upon  the  topics  cohered  in  D,,  or  ?sk  them  if  they've  had 
any  experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  or,  in  other  words  strike  up  an 
informal  but  productive  conversation.    Find  out  if  their  schedule 
coincides  with  yours  and  how  flexible  they  can  be.    Ask  them  if  they 
go  to  school  and,  if  so,  what  their  major  is;  "Have  you  ever  been  to  . 
Trenton  and  wasn't  it  a  terrible  place?"    This  puts  them,  at  ease  and 
might  even  make  them  lil^e  you. 
* 

F.  Set  up  an  interview.    Interviews  are  not  essential  and  it  is  some- 

times*  appropriate  to  start  someone  working  before  actually  meeting  ' 
^  them.    This  is  usually  underairable,  however,  as  a  person  can  seem 
dependable  over  the  phone  and  then  not  show  up  to  work.    On  the  other 
hand,-  a  person  that  shows  up  for  an  interview  shows  that  they  are 
interested  and  at  least  reliable  enough' to  make  it  to  the  interview. 
Anyone  making  it  as  far  as  E.  above  should  have  an  interview  arranged. 

II.  The  Formal  jjiterview 

A.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  setting  up  a  formal  interview  is  simply  to 
see  if  the  person  shows* up.    If  they. don't,  call  them  up  and  see  why 
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not-do  give  them  a  second  chance*    However.,  from  my* personal  experience 
1        I  have  yet  to  see  someone  show  up  at  their  "second  chance".  > 

B.  These  are  jthe  finalists  ,*  the"  people  thatvarenft  eliminated  over  the 
phone  and  do  show  up  for  the  interview*  These  are  the  people  wittT 
whom  you  should  bit  down  and  discuss  in  detail  the  routine,  the.  exact' 

<        hours  and  pay,  and  what  expectations  you  have  of  each  other.  The 

topic  of  commitment  should  be -approached  here,  letting  your  prospec- 
tive P.C.A.  know  how  important  <he/>she  can  be  (be  careful,  though,  so-  • 
as  not  to  Xet  it  get-to  their  head),    dhce  again  .check  on  how  they  will 
get  to  work r  as  Occasionally  a  genuinely  interested  and  caring  person 
will  agree  to  accept  the  job  and  its  conditions,  but* in  a  few* weeks 

•  m     decide  that  the  two  hour* bus  ride/ transfer  is  prohibitive.  ^. 

C.  The,  most  important  thing  to  do  during  an  ^interview  is  to  evaluate, the^ 
person.    Will  the  two  of  you  be  coapatibitegj' Remember  the  job  is  one- 

.   on-one.    Does  this  person  seeja  reliable  and  competent?    Do  they  have  f 
a,  good  ajttitudeT'  You  might  want  to  test  them  on  these  things  by 
asking  them  to  empty  your  leg  bag  or  put  air  in  your  tires  or  some 
such  trivial  act.    Also,  show  them  around  their  working  environment* 

*  and  BEWARE-watctT  their  eyes  when  you  sho#  them  your  $1200  stereo 
system.  '  ' 

'  /  v  •  - 

D.  Make  decisions  on  the- spot  if  possibJ.e~peqple  feel  better  leaving  an 

,  interview  knowing  where  they  stqnd.'  A  good  iiiea  is  to  hire  more  than 
you  need.  Have  two-  people,  split  up  the  weekday  mornings  rather  than  ' 
one  person  wotking  all  the  hoixrs.  .  *This  leaves  you  with  a  failsafe  < 

'   and  a  choice.    If  you  can  decide  on  the  spot,  then  set  up  schedules 
and  a  time  for  the  person  to  stqrt  wojrking  also  on  the  spot.  Thid 
tends  to  yield  better  results,  than  getting  back  to  someone  on  the  phone 

III.  Live-In  P.C.A. fs      *  *~* 

¥       ,  *  '  .  ' 

A.  The  same  procedure    as  above  should  be  followed,  with  the  obvious 
exclusion  of  such  things  asMJ?here  do  you  live?"  and,  "How  will  .you 
,         get  to  work?,"  and  the  obvious  inclusion  of  such  matters  as  weeding 
'         out  the  details  of-t£e  living  arrangements.    Here,  the  initial 

weeding  out  can  be  done  by  factors  such  as  where  your  apartment  is 
located  and  what*the  nature  (on  a  •  superficial  level)'  of  the  job/living  , 
arrangement  is;    This  should  be  done  in  a -more  careful  ^manner  as  you 
will  be  living  with  this  person-,  and  personality  differences  will- 
.  (an"d>  should)  pla^  a  much  larger  role  in  your  decihVon.,  , 


Reprinted  from  National  Resource  Directory,  1979 ,  published  by  the 
National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation.  „ 
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"Environmental  Control  Units  .  ,  .     '  % 

Environmental  Control  Units  electronically  assist  people  who  caiju^ 
use  their  hands  in  controlling  the ire  environment .    They  are  generally 
remote  control  devices  whidh  assist  in  turning,  on  lights;  using  type-" 
writers ,  telephpnes,  and  televisions;  operating  bed  controls;  opening 
doors;  and  any  other  closed  circuit  systems  in  a  work  or  home  environ- 
ment.   The  power  sources  a*re  generated  by  iqouth, -shoulder  or  <eye  control 
monitors.    The  following  kinds  of  equipment  are  available:       ''    x  ^ 


Auto-Corn: 
.Trace  Centre 

922  ERB 

15J0O*  Johnson  Drive 
Madljaon,  WI  Ji3706 

Comfort'  and-  Communication 
Control  Systems:  * 

Fidelity  Electronics,  £td 
5245  West  Diversey *Avenue 
Chicago*  H  ,60639  • 
Approximate  jcostr  $80 

,  ' 

Down  East  Electronics  '  . 
,  Manufacturing  Co/  * 

•    44  Bucjcnam  Road  ' 
Falmouth ,  ME  .  04105 

Engl  is^to  del  Environmental 

Systems:      .  ' 

Possum  Controls,  Ltd, 
63  Manderville  Road 
Aylesburg,  Biu&s  ENGLAND 
Approximate  cost:  $2,000 

Environiqental  CtfntroQ.  Unit : 
Prentke-Romick  Company 
-R.D/i,  Box  19L 
Sh£eve,  OH  44676' 

Genie: 

'Western  Technical  Products 

923  23rd  Street  East 
Seattle,  WA   98112       .  — 


Modular  Communication  Device:/ 
Silas  D.  White,  Ph.b. 
Dept.  of  Psychology 
Muhletibur^  College  * 
Allentown,  PA    18104  ' 

Nu-Life  Environmentar  System:  ^ 
Scientific  Instruments 
„  International 
506B  Oakwood  Avenue 
Huntsville,  AL\  -35811     .  ' 
Approximate  cost:  $3,000 

Touch  Operated  Selector  Controls 
Department  of  National 

Health  arid 'Welfare 
Sunnybrook  ^Hospital 
Toronto-,  Ontario  '  CANADA 

J 

Veterans  Administration  Pros- 
thetic Center  System: 

R&D  Engineering 

P.O..  Box  3584 

Los  Amlgos 

Station  Downey1,  CA  90242 

Voice  Command  Environmental  , 
Control  Unit: 

Scope  Electronics,*  Inc. 

1860  Michael  Faffeday  Drive 

Res'ton,  VA  *22090 


■    \  •   .  -• 

Reprinted  from  National  Resource  Directory,  1979,  published  by  the 
National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation. 
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Jtem  ,  HEEt  Sales,  and  Service  Facilities 


Category 


OH  Daily  Liv 


Description  *  .  * 

This  facility  sells  and  rents  adaptive  equipment  and -aids,  primarily  for  the 
orthopedically  handicapped  child  afad  adult.    Adapted  wheelchairs  /  classroom 
furniture,  and  home  management  and _ daily  living  aids  can^be  purchased  through  a 
.  qualified  distributor  in  this  field~of  rehabilitation  equipment.    The  p recessional 

equipment  consultant  is  available  to  consult  with  physicians,  therapists, 
t  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  persons  with  disabilities^      *\  * 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Liv^g  domain. 


Address 


7 


,  MED  Sales  and  Service  Facilities 
-  Baker  Brothers  Sfles ' knd  Rentals 
6  203?  N.  Capitol  Avehue 
,   Indianapolis,  IN  4620? 


Phdne            ,  < 

AddltiQnal  Information 

*    »  * 

Phone  (317)  924-6244~  r 

* 

m 

»  • 

— • ' 

Item 


Impact* 


Category  * 


OH  Daily  Liv 


f 


Description  . 


6  Thi3  quarterly'^  Newsletter  covers  topics  related  to  independent 
living  centers . 


Address 


Department  of  Human  Development  and 
the  Family,  University  of  Nebraska  - 
Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Nebraska   €8583  N 


ERIC 


Phone 

,  6 

 — \:  

Additional  Information 

• 
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[Title  Aids' 


To  Malie 


You  Able 


Subject   oh  Dany  Liv  "^1 


Author 


Date 


Agnotatibn  v 


*    ,  This  self-help  manual  group} -the  aids  into  eight 
general  categories:    communication,  eating/ drinking, 
dressing,  bathroom,  household,  transportation,  leisure, 
and  smoking.  ' 


Publisher 

r 

f 

,  t 

Descripfi 


on 


Cost  . 
$5. oft 


Additional  Information  -r 

"Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada, 
(Prarie  Division),  641  Tegler  Buildinjt. 
10189-101  Street.  ... 
?dnonton,  Alberta    T5J  0T8  ; 


TWO     "Ability  -Not  Disability  -  A  Rehabilitation  Project  ^ 


Subject^  OH  Daily  Liv"^^ 


Author 


Date 


Annotation*  „  ^ 

"  1       '  \  v 

*  -  This -set  of  twelve  films/videotapes '  centers 'around  ^  * 
.  physical  disability,  activities  cff  daily  living,  and  how 
acceptance  affects  the  individual.    Publications  are 
*   available  for  each  program  under  the  Extension  Foidtfr ' 
S*rie$  316.  f 


Description 


Cross 'Reference:  v  * 
OH  Xttitddes   /  , 


Cost 


ERiC 


Publisher 


Minnesota  Agriculture  Extension  Service*, 
tsot^StJL  F 


University  of  Minnesota^. S tJ.  Paul,  MN 
55108 
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Additional  Information^ 

- 

i 
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Title 


Continuation^  of  Life , 


Author- 


Date 


Annotation.. 

This  film  'shows  how  the  quairiplegic  or  paraplegic  per- 
son t^akes  control  of  his  or  her  own  life.    Subjects  covered  in- 
clude psychological  adjustment  to  the  injury,  sexuality,  avail- 
able 'Community  and  professional  resources,  and  a  review  of  med- 
ical complications  that  can.be  avoided.   'Several  successful 
spinal  cord  injured  people  discuss  their  feelings,  problems, 
goals,  and  accomplishments,    (source:    Disability  Attitudes :* 
A  Film  Index)  : 


Subject 


OK  Daily  Liv  AV 


.Description 


16  mm,  color 
45  minutes 


Cost 

Rental: 

$45.00 

Purchase : 

$495.00 

Publisher 

Sister  Kenny  Institute,  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Department,  Publications /Audio visuals, 
Office  No.  281,  Chicago  Avenue  at  27th 
Street,  Minneapolis,  MN  55407- 


Additional  Information 

Order  No,  519- 

Phone;     (612)  874-4175 


j  ■ 
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Making  .the  Home  Accessible: 
Audio-Visual  and  Printed  Resources 

IDEAS  FOR  MAKING  YOUR  HOME  ACCESSIBLE,  1979.    Available  from:  Accent 
Special  Publications,  P.O.  Bqx  700,  Bloomington,  IL    61701.  Cost: 
$6.95.       This  resource  discusses  cost  and  location  factors  and  offers 
tips. for  every  area  of  the  home.    Accessible  mobile  homes  are' also  dis- 
cussed.   Completely  illustrated  with  photos  and  drawings,  the  book  lists 
suggested  measurements,  adaptations  and  a  variety  of  special  devices 
including  information  about  -their  availability. 

£  LOOK  AT  HOMES  FOR  LIVING.  '  Available  from:    Cdlorado  State  University, 
College  of  Home  Economics,  Fort'  Collins,  CO    80521.       This  resource 
provides  a  Took  at  architectural  features  and  adaptive  home  furnishings. 

A  HQME  MlGNED  FOR  ACTIVE  LIVES ' IN  WHEELCHAIRS,  .Available  from: 
Colorado  State  University,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Fort  Collins,  CO 
80521.       This  is  a  film  about  homes  designed  and  built  by  a  couple, 
both  of  whom  have  had  polio.    The  cotx^le  has  a  small  child. 


HOUSING.    Available  from:    Netherlands  Information  Service,  Anna 
Paulownastraat  76,  2518  BJ's  -  Gravenhage,  The  Netherlands.  .  16  mm  film. 
30  minutes,  rent  $25.00,  purchase  $42i.00.       This  film  shows  how  a 
wheelchair  user  can  easily  achieve  domestic  independence  with  a  minimum 
of  expense  and  modification.    Many  of  these  modifications  would  be  wel- 
come ix£iouseholds  without  handicapped  occupants.    The  film  highlights 
an  elevated 9 playpen  for  the  baby  of  a  handicapped  mother,  a  sewing 
machine  that  can  be  opeAted  easily  from  a  wheelchair,  and  a  hand- 
powered  wheelchair  bicycle.-    (source:    Disability  "Attitudes :    A* Film 
Index) 


HOW  TO  BUILD  SPECIAL  FURNITURE  AND,  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 
Hofman,  R.  B.,  1974.    Available  from:    Charles  C  Thomas,  301-227  East 
Lawrence  ^Street,  Springfield,  IL    62703^       This  resource  presents 
how-to  information  concerning  design  and  building,  of  furniture  and 
equipment  fon  use  by  handicapped  children.  .  # 
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Tltl©    Techniques  of  Daily  Living.:    A  Curriculum  Guide 


Subject    VI  Daily  Liv 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  n  - 

This  guide  focuses  on  individualized  training 
programs  in  daily  living  objectives  ♦  The  learning 
experiences  emphasize  using  the  total  community  environment. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  domain. 


Description 


Cost  . 


Publisher 

- 

*> 

Additional  Information    Available  ftonu 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind 
311  Station  Street,  Bri'dgeville ,  P4 
i5017 


Title      If  Blindness  Occurs . . . . 


Subject  VI  Daily  Liv 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  • 

This  booklet  is  intended  for  guidance  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  pther  hospital  personnel,  families  and  others 
concerned  with  the  care  of  newly  blinded, persons ♦  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  recommendations  for  working  with  blind  adults 
who  are  otherwise  physically  competent*    Topics  include 
meeting  the  challenge  of  blindness,  orientation,  walking, 
personal' appearance,  eating  habits,  money,  communications, 
recreation,  employment,  family,  Aids,  other  suggestions  ♦ 


Pertains  to  competencies,  in  Personal-Social  gtnd  Daily 
Living  domains.  


Description 

16  pages,  booklet 


Cost 
free 


ERIC 


Publisher 

The  Seeing  Eye?  Inc.,  Office  of  Public 
Information,  One  Rockefeller^ Plaza, 
s Suite  1912,  New  York,  NY  10020  ^ 


sfc82= 


Additional  Information    Available  from: 

Guild  for  the  glind,  180  N«  Michigan 
Avenue,  Suite  1720,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60601 


Item 


Driver  Education  for  Blind  People 


Category 


VI  Daily  Liv 


4 


Description  -  , 

In  Cook  County,  Illinois,  blind  students  have  been  successfully  mains treamed 
into  the  driver  education  program.    Although,  students  would* not  be  drivers  on  the  streets, 
it  was  felt  that  students  cduld  benefit.  .'During  individual  instruction  periods  students 
experienced' the  feel  of  driving  and  they  learned"  the  importance  of  car  care.  Partici- 
pants gained  confidence  about  .their  ability  to  stop  a  car  if  they  were  alone  in  the 
vehicle',    (source:    Disabled  U.S.A.,  Vol.  2,  No.  8,  1979) 


\ 


Address 

For  more  information  contact: 
Faye  Greenspan,  Communications  Specialist, 
Educational  Service  Region  of  Cook  County, 
33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL*  60610 


\ 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Title     A  step-JJy-step  Guijde  To  Personal  Management  For 
Blind  Persona 


Subject 


VI  Daily  Liv 


3 


Author  > 


Bate 

1974 


Annotation 

This  guide  provides  detailed  information  about  equipment, 
techniques  and  ."how* to"  hints  for  teaching  blind  individuals 
the  full  range  of 'daily  living  skills.    Skill  areas  include 
hygiene,  cosmetics,  clothing,  house  care,  kitchen  ski  lis, 
child  care,  and  social  graces  (etiquette,  posture,  gestures, 
eating  skills,  use  of '■  currency ,  dialing  a  telephone,  etc.) 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  and  Personal - 
Social  domains.  ' 


Description  *  - , 
120  pages,  spiral 
bound  manual  \ 


Cost 


Publisher 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,- Inc. , 
15  W.  16th  Street,  New  York,  NY*  10011  - 
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Additional  Information 


HG  Civic  Affair 
CHAPTER-  4  ■  , 


0 


Civic  Affairs 


The  term  civic  affairs  refers  to  the  knowledge  and  behaviors  that 
are  ail  integral 'part  of  functioning  as  a  responsible  and  contributing 
member  of  the  community*    These,  areas  include  knowledge  of  basic  laws  and 
penalties  for  breaking  the  law;  awareness  of  citizenship  rights*  and 
responsibilities;, knowledge  of  voting  rights  and  procedures  and  exercising 
the* right  to  vote;  knowledge  of  appropriate  behavior,  rights • and  responsi- 
bilities when  stopped  by  a  police  officer;  and  awareness  of  environmental 
and  conservation  issues.  ' 

Too  often  in  the  past,  individuals  with  disabilities  have  not 
become  involved  in  civic  activities*    Bowe  (1978)  states  that  many 
disabled  people  have  been  politically  inactive  in  the  past.    Because  of 
institutionalization  and  segregation,  poor  educational  services,  poverty, 
and  transportation/communication  harriers,  many  disabled  people  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  pu^ue  successful' advocacy  campaigns*    As  sotne  of 
these  barriers  to  involvement  lessen,  disabled  individuals  need  informa- 
tion and  skills  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  community  and  civic 
involvement*  "i., 

Knowledge  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  cit^^tpship  and  the 
avenues  for  change  are  essential  steps  in  civic  involvement •    In  the 
Resource  Guide,  specific  information  about  legal  rights  and  advocacy  for 
disabled  people  are  presented  in  th£-  sections  entitled  "Advocacy11  and 
."Legislation*"    Other  aspects  of  civic  affairs  are  contained  in  this* 
section* 


References 

Bowe,  F.G.    Handicapping  America:    Barriers  to  disabled  people*    New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1978. 


Brolin,  D.  E.,  and  Kokaska,  C.J*    Career  education  for  handicapped 
children  and-  youth*    Colutobus,  QH:    Charles  E»  Merrill,  1979. 


4> 

Item 

Radio  Information  Service 

Category  7:1 

y  Civic  Affairs 


5 


Description  .  - 

A  relatively  new  service  for  the  print  handicapped.    Curreqfly,  only  available 
to  regional  radio  information  broadcast  stations,  the  programs  provide  services  such 
as  a  descriptive  live  audio  broadcast  of  the  Rose  Parade,  and  updated  reviews  of  ■ 
national  legislation  for  the  disabled*    Future  plans  include  local  stations  prepara- 
tion of  programs  for  national  dissemination . 


Cross  Reference:    HG  Civic  Affairs 


Address^ 

Radio  Special  Projects,  Manager 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
88$  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
•  ,20006 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Title    Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens,  and  Foundations  of 
.     Citizenship  \  \  


Subject  MR  Civic 


Afairs^ 


Author- 


Date 


Annotation 

The  booklets  emphasized  information  about  onefs 
rights  if  arrested,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  its 
implicatirai ,  and  numerous  government  agencies  and 
services. 


Description 

booklets 


Cost' 

$1.95 

"  '5- 

ERIC 


Publisher         '  . 

Educational  Activities,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
392,  Freeport,  NY  11520 


186* 


Additional  Information 
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CHAPTER  10  ' 

Fpmily  Living 


Success  in  raising  a  family  begins  with  the  individual's  experiences 
in  being  a  family  member.    The  best  methodJEor  helping  students-  would  be  to 
focus  their  attention  on  successful  childr6fering  practices;  in  their  families. 
However,  this  may  not  be  possible  for  the  adult  disabled  individual  who  is 
no  longer  living  at  home.    Hence,  it  may  be  necessary  to  focus  observation 
on  other's  experiences,  such  as  families,  or  neighbors,  in  order  to  .avoid 
needless  trials  and  errors  in  situations  where  room  for  experimentatkon  is 
limited.    A  second  important  consideration  is  that  teachers  in  adult  pro- 
grams provide  students  with  ample  opportunity  to  develop  questions  about 
family  tod  children  antt  provide  them  with  .enough  sources  of  information  so 
that  they  obtain  in-depth  answers.  ^ 

Responsibilities  involved  in  marriage" should  focus  in  on  the  personal 
adjustments  that  each  partner  must  make  during  marriage*    Individuals  can 
observe  the  "give  and  take11  in  decision-making  processes  that  occur  or  ° 
occurred  Jji  their  families i    Given  thi^f  prior  familiarity  with  mutual 
concern  ^d  respect,  one"  may  then  pro^e  the  decisions  in  marriage  that  re- 
quire careful  de pis ion-making.    Shared  responsibilities  in  the  home,  earning 
a  living,  managing  the  household,  -visiting  with  relatives,  and  family  * 
planning  are  ^ust  a  few  issues  for  discussion. 

Children  have  various  needs  at  successive,  developmental  stages. 
Infant  care  and  feeding,  innoculation  for  diseases,  appropriate  diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  and  protection  are  important  considerations  throughout* 
the  stages  of  development.  '  Individuals  can  associate  their  own  life  expeti- 
ences  with  e'ach  topic  area  to  arrive  at  appropriate  practices  in  working 
with  their  futute  children.  '   •   „  * 

Child  rearing  procedures  also' involve  psychological  aspects*  In 
preparing  the  disabled  person  to  meet  the  psychological  responsibilities  of 
marriage  and  childrearing,  the  teacher  must  develop  the  student's  awareness 
of  some  basic  emotional  needs  within  self.    Discussions  of  love,  support, 
and  acceptance  probe  the  very  structure  qf-the  student's  sense  of  self  and 
identify  the  conceptions  and  attitudes  that  are  a  basis  for  behavior. 
These  encounters  may  include  the  student's  identification  of  his/her 
needs  as  a  child  or  at  various  stages  of  development,  reflections  on  the  .  - 
behaviors  that  meet  these  needs,  and  the  parent's  role  in  providing  for 
this  aspect  of  the 'child.    Ottoer  objectives  include:     (a)  identifying 
potential  family  problems;  and,  (b)  identifying  community  agencies  that 
provide  assis'tance  with  family  profrlenB. 

Finally,  another' area  that  the  disabled  person  should  be  aware  of 
and  achieved  in,  is  how  to^protect  the  family  against  potential  danger 
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This  includes  the  identification  of  emergency  situations  that  can  occur  in 
the  home'  (fire,  damage  by  storm)  or  with  members  of  the  family  (injury, 
accident).  '  Moreover,  the  individual  should  be  able  to  identify  the  ap- 
propriate safety  prgcedures  per  hazardous  situation.  ' 


\ 
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Title 


The  Having  a  Baby  Series 


?"  -L 

Subject    HG  Fanily  Liv 


Author 


Date 


Annotation-  .  , 

Each  booklet  of  this  series  covers  a  different  aspect  of 
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Pertains  to  Competency  4,  Raising  Children,  Enriching  Family 
Living 
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booklets 
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Cost 


Publisher 

New  Readers  Press,  Division  of  Laubach 
Literacy  International,  Box  131,  Syracuse, 
NY    1^210.  « 


Additional  Information 


W©     Child  Care 


Author 
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Date 

197.8 


Annotation 


This  manual,  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink' drawings ,  is 
written  for  deaf  persons.  It  covers  the  following  topics: 
conception  and  prenatal  development,  birth,  care  of  the* 
newborn,  physical  and  mental  development,  toilet  training, 
general  health  and  first  aid,  and  general  chijd  management 
and  training*"  EaClj  lesson  contains "^a  vocabulary  list  with* 
simple  definitions.  >  •>  . 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  domain: 


ERJC 


Subject    Hr  Family  Liv  ^ 


Description 


Cost  >  '4 

Less  than  $5.00 


Publisher  '  f  ' 

v  New  Jersey  Vocational  Technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers  University^  4103  „ 
'    Kilmer  Campus, >ew  Brunswick,  NJ  08903 
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Additional  Information 

*                           *  ■ 

* 

Phone:    (201)  932^^5   %    '  • 

»  * 
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 :  i-  _!  L  ! 

Title      Neil  and  Betsy 


- — ^  m 

Subject  cp  p^iiy  Liv  AV  j 


Author 


Ddte* 


Annotation 

Thla  unusual  videotape  presents  the  story  <ft 
Jacobeori,  a  bright  young  man  who  has  cerebri  p4isy,/his 
family",  axid  his  relationship  and  carriage  to  ^e^Rr,  whtf    ?  ; 
is  non-disabled .    (source : *  Disability  Attires,:  A^t£am., ; 
Index)  '  ^4 .  ^  4  J\     )  . 


Description 

3/4"  videotape 

* .  videocassette 
26h  minutes       *  , 


Cost 


Publisher 


Additional  Information     Available  from:, 

University  or  California  at  Davis,  208 
01sqn,«*u\C.  Davis,  Davis,  CA  95616  ^  f 


Item     Child  care  by  orthopedically  handicapped  Mothers, 
three  films 


Category  oh  Family  ^jj^ 


Description 


"The  Bast  Things  In  Life11  is  the  story  of  five  orthopedically  handicapped 
mothers  who  develop  cooperative  behavior  in  their-  childreti  through  sharing 
play  activities *  *  J        -  ' 

./  a"   .  'v 

"Child  Care  Problems  of  Physically  Handicapped  Ifothers"  orients  professional 
and-  lay » audiences  to  the  problems  which  ortixopetfically.  handicapped  mothers 
face  In  caring  for  young^children*  • 

"Where  There's  A  Will11  portrays  ways  in  which  four  handicapped  mothers  have 
kal 

% 


made  remarkable  adjustments  to'  resume  homemaking  and  child  care  responsibi- 
lities. ,  •  • 


Address  ' 

*  * 

University  of  Connecticut 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Stoya/CT  U6268 
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Additional  Information. 

2'.*v.;  ... 

CHAPTER  -11      "    .  ,  .# 


X  -  HG  Finau  Mgmt 


...  ■  ■  Financial  Management 

*  i 

•  *       •  •  * 

^  Effective  management  of  personal  and  family  finances  is  an 

essential  component  of  independent  living.    The  term  financial  management 
is  used  to  refer  to  a  range  of  skills  including  identification  of  various 
forms  of  money;  knowledge  about  investments  such  as  insurance,*  savings 
and^property;  use  of-  bank  and  credij  facilities-  ski'Jis.  related  to  budget- 
ing, record  keeping  and  calculator  and  payment  of  taxes;  and  knowledge 
about  planning  for  retirements*^ 


Curriculum  materials  have  been  developed  to  teach  these  skills 
both  in  self-help  or  class  room#settings.    Some  curriculum'  material/are 
specially  designed  to  teach  financial  management'  skills  to  specific 
disability  groups.    However,  in  many  cases,  materials  designed  for  the 
nondlsabled  .population  are  equally  appropriate.    In  addition,  materials 
related  to  financial  management  often  are  ingl-uded  in  .cur^culum  packages 
that  cover  a  range  *f  daily  living  skills.    In  the-Jlesource  Guide,  these 
can  b^. 'found  in  the  general  section  on  Daily  Living- Aspects .  -  Materials  ' 
specifically  related  to  financial  management  are  found  in  this  section  * 
on  Financial  Management. 

j 
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•  •  •  I 

i   Taxes  \  ' 


All  employed  Americans  pay  Federal  Income  Tafees  unless  their  sal- 
aries fall  below  very  minimal  levels.    AlSo,  most  states  have  their  own 
income  taxefs.    By  propeAy  analyziig  financial  resources  and  planning 
for  all  proper  exclusions  gnd  deductions,  disabled  people  can  maximize 
their  spendable  income.    For  more  specific  information,  contact  an  ac- 
countant* attorney  or  tax  consultant.  ■ 


Federal  Income,  Tax 


The  Federal  4Ijncorae  Tax  Annual  Tax  Revision  U.S.C.A.  Title  26,  pro- 
vides handicapped  taxpayers  with  a  comprehensive  list  of  medical  deduc- 
tions and  income  exclusions  •  V  '•» 

f      When  filling  out  the  forms,  the  handicapped  person  should  be 
"^aware  of :    ,  V  ' 

Records.  Taxpayers  must  retain  all  receipts,  cancelled  checks,  and  'other 
evidence  to  prove  amounts  claimed  as  deductions. 

Interpretations . '  "Not  all  Internal  Revenue  SerHce  and  State  employees 
are  equally  informed.    It  is  particularly  important*  that  disabled  tax- 
payers continue  *to  ask  for  interpretations  until  they  £xe  satisfied, 
^since  some  IRS  employees  are  not  as  knowledgeable  as  others.    If  they 
•  still  have  difficulty  classifying  their  expenses,'  persons  may  write  for 
a  private  ruling  from  the  Adfeistant  Commissioner  (Technical) ,  National 
Office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  1111  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  * 
Washington,  D.C.    20024.    When  writing  for  a  private  ruling,  taxpayers  " 
should  give  a  very  thorough  statement  of  the  facts. 

,         s  \ 

Additional  information  about  tax  deductions  and  exemptions  that  apply  to 
disabled  'people  are  described  in  the  National  Resource  Directory,  1979, 
published  by  the  National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation r 

Repjrinted  from  National  Resource  Directory «  19 79.,  published  by  the 
j National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation.' 

v     .  \ "       i  / 
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Title 


It1 8  Your  Motuty  -  Book  1  and  Book  2 


Author 

Feins tein,  L«  L. 


&  Maley,  C,  H, 


Date 


Annotation ' 


"A  Consumer^  Guide  toStoney  Management"  is  the  theme 
of  this'  two-volume'  Worktext*  series  that  provides  adults  with  a 
basic  study  in  practical  money  management*    ,fIt*s  Your  Money" 
helps  adults  Improve  skills  and  attitudes  impersonal  and  fam- 
ily, money* management  while  reviewing  the  fundamentals  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  6-8  grade  level.    Problems  and  exercises  concen- 
trate on  such  daily  problems  as. taxation,  installment  purchases* 
price-perMinit  comparison's,  budgeting  and  planning  of  income 
spending,  and  many  other  topics  of  money  management.  Answer 
keys  are  availa&le  with  class  quantity  orders/    Reading  level, 
^grades  6-8, 


9 


Subject  HG  Finan  tfgut 


D^riptlon 
Work text 


R 


4- 


Cost 

f  $1 :80  per  book 


Publisher 


Steck-Vaughn  Company,  Publishers,  807  Brazos, 
P.O.  Box -2028,  Austin,  TX  78768* 


Additional  Infotmation 

Order  No.  (Book  1)  ISBN  0338-6,  (Book  2) 
ISBN  0339-4,    For  urgent  orders:  toll- 
free  number  (800)  531-5015*  y 

I 


Title 


;cent  on  Conaumerfl Education  Series,  Revised 


Subject 


HG  ,Finan  Mi 


Author 

.  Bob 


^mafc,  H.  M.^et  al 


Date 


Annotation^ 

Thi£nserie8  provideB-hasic  information  needed  for  intel- 
ligent and  successful  money  management^nd  explores  the  chal- 
lenges that  consumers  face  daily.    Readings  Revels  6-8 •  Titles 
in  the  series  include:  A       '  ^ 

#2151    THE  LAW  FOR  YOU,  Revised    .  ^  , 

#2152    UNDERSTANDING  CONSUMER  CREDIT*,  Revised 
#2154    KNOWING  HOW, TO  BUDGET  AND  BUY „  Revised  ✓ 
#2155    INSURING  YOUR  LIFE,  INCOME,  AND  PROPERTY,  Revised 
#2156,  Teacher's  Guide,  Revised  , 


Pertains  tf^pompetency  1,  Managing  Family  'Finances 


Description  • 

booklets 


jCost 

$1.65  each 


Publisher 


Follett  Publishing  Co. r  1010  West 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  IL  60607 
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Additional  Information  < 


Title  Managing  Your  Money  / 


Subject    HG  Ftnan  Mgmt  ^ 


Author 

Miller,  N.  G. 

"  *  > 


Date 

1979 


\ 


Annotation 


) 


This  book  gives  ways  .to  save  money  on  housing,  food, 
travel,  clothes-,  health  care,  education,  and  recreation.    It  «, 
tells  how  te  make  a  budget,  hbW  to  plan  for  retirement,  how  to 
get  the  best  Seal  from  banks,  credit  unions,  and  other  financial 

Institutions,  and  how  to  cope  with  debts.  * 

*^  *  <  ■ 

"    Managing  Your  Money  looks,  at  the  effects 'money  problems 
can  Ijave  on  family  relationships        suggests  ways  to  deal  with 
these  problems*.    It  al^  discusses  financial  management  for  sin- 
gle persons,  including- those  who  are  divorced  on  widowed .  „  Read* 
lag  level:    £.5*.  '  •   s^'  *   3f  * 

Pertains  to  Competency  1,  Managing  family  Finances/ 


Descriptioa 

64-page  book 


Cost  ; 

4  * 

Publisher 

flew  Readers  Press ,  Division  of  Laubach 
Literacy  International,  Box  131.,'  6yracus,e, 
NY   13210      %  ^  ^ 

)  •  ^ 


Additional  Information  v 

Managing  Your  Money  Workbook  is  also 
available  for  ^flc 

>:        ■■ .» ■ 
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Tj|ie    *  SSI  for  the  Aged,  Blind  Snd  Disabled 


Subject    H6  Finan  Mgmt 


f 


Author 


Annotation 


3t 


Date 

1978  * 


"•A 


Description  '  * 


Cost  * 


Publisher 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Wal-fare,  Social  Security  Administration. 


ERIC 
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Additional  Information 
Available  from: 

U.S.-  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington  f*D .  C .   , 20402 
1978:    720-441/111  ' 


Item 


Autp  Insurance  for  Persons' with  Epilepsy 


Category  Ep  Finan  Mgat 


Description^ 


The  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America  announced  that  two  companies  provide 
reduced  rates  for  auto  insurance  for  persons' with  epilepsy*    They  are  Prudential 
Insurance  Ccmipan^  of  America,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Pertains  to *  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  domain. 


Address 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

Jjtl^     It's  Yojir  Money 


Subject*  HI  Finan  Mgmt~^^ 


Author     Hamilton,  Ron  and  Freebairn,  Tom 


Date 


Annotation 

Five  videotapes  present  basic  areas  important  to  ~ 
building  better ^consumer  habits  for  deaf  persons.  The 
series  is  a  mix  of  in-studid* instruction  and  manrwoman 
on  the  street  interviews  with  deaf  people  from  around  the 
USA.    Hosted  ty  Dr.  Frank  Bowe.    Available  on  3/4"  video- 
cassette  or  16  mm  film 


*  Pertains  to  Competency  1,  Managing  Family  Finances. 


Description 

five  3/4"  videotapes, 
h  hour  each  or  16  mm 
film- 


Cost 


Publisher 

The  New  York  University,  Deafness 
Researcfi  and  Traiitirfg  Center 


Additional  Information  v 

Joyce  Media,  Inc.,  8613  Yolanda  Avenue, 
,  Northridge,  CA- 91328. 
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Titl©  About  Insurance 


Subject    HI  FinaQ  Mgnt 


Autha 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 

About  Insurance  was  written  for  deaf  students  in  busi- 
ness training.    This  manual  covers  the  principal  types  of  in- 
surance, divided  into  these  categories:  ^automobile,  life, 
health,  social  security,  homeowners,  and  miscellaneous.  The 
language  is  simple,  and  a  vocabulary  section  is  included  with 
each  of  the  32  lessons.    The  manual  is  illustrated  with  line 
drawings  and  includes  simple  assignments. 


Pertains  to  Competency  1,  Managing  Family  Finances. 


Description 

Manual 

Cost 

Between  $1.  and  $5. 


Publisher 

New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  0*8903 


Additional  Information 
* 

Phone:    (201)  932-3845 


Title  Getting  Your  Dollar's  Worth 


Subject     HI  Finan  Mgot* 


Author 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 

■  This  is  an  informal  text  on  consumer  problems  designed 
to  hold  the  attention  of  non-verbal  students*    Most  concepts 
are  presented  in  anecdotal  form.    Topics  covered  include: 

•  buying  on  time  •  how  to  save  money 

•  other  types  of  credit  •  truth-in-lending  law 

•  advertising  abuses  •  "bargains"  - 

•  brand  names  4      •  garnishment 

•  contracts  •  New  Jersey  Consumer  Fraud  Act' 

•  guarantees 

•  fraud  ^ 
•T^mall -claims  court 


Questions  for  discussion  are  provided  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.    Suggested  projects  are  also  included. 


Description 

Text 


Cost 

Between  $1.  and  $5. 


Publisher 

New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903 


Additional  Information 

gift  Phone:    (201)  932-3845 
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220 


Title      About  Buying  on  Credit 


Author 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 

This  manual  includes  12  lessons  written  for  deaf 
students  covering  the  essentials  of  charge  accounts,  store 
credit  plans,  credit  cards,  Installment  buying  and  borrowing 
money.    Language  is  simple  and  vocabulary  is  defined  for 
each  lesson,  •*  , 


Pertains  to  Competency  1,  Managing  Family  Finances* 


Subject    HI  Finan  Mgmt~^ 


Description 


Cost 

Less  than  $5.00 
r 


Publisher 

New  Jersey  Vocational -Technical 
Curriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  University, 
4103  Kilmer  Campus,  New  Brunswick,  NJC 
08903 


Additional  Information 

Phone:     (201)  932-3845 
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Title 


The  Bank  Book 


j  Subject  MR  Flnan  Mgmt  ^ 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  _ 

JhiM  fully-illustrated,  comprehensive  workbook  on 
understanding  banking  includes:    choosing  a  bank,  savings 
;:«agjjiecklng  arrounta,  safety  deposit  bux  ."travelers  checksT 
and  Christmas  club,. 


Pertains  to  Competency  1,  Managing  Family  Finances. 


Publisher 


Description 
workbook 


Cost 


Educational  Activities,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
392,  Freeport,  NY  11520 


Additional  Information 


Title 


Using  Money  Series,  Books  1-4 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  f 

These  books  teach  money  concepts  involving:  counting 
money,  making  money,  buying  power,  earning,  spending,  and 
saving. 


Pertains  to  Competency  lr  Managing  Family  Finances. 


ERIC 


Publisher 

Educational  Activities,  Inc.,'  P.O.  Box 
392,  Freeport,  NT    11520  • 


Subject  MR  Flnan  Mgmt  ^ 


Description 


Cost 

$1.95  each 


Additional  Information 
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CHAPTER  12 


Housing  &  Home  Management 


This  section  includes  information  pertinent  to  availability  and 
selection  of  housing  and  the  management  and  maintenance  of  a  home.  The 
following  topics  fall  under  housing:    the  development  of  housing  alter- 
natives in  the  community,  availability  of  accessible  housing,  and 
''architectural  adaptations  within, the  hom%«    Home  management  includes 
home  maintenance  skills  (cleaning,  repairs  and  decorating),  use  of  basic 
tools  and  appliances,  maintenance  of  the  home's  .exterior,  and  the 
planning,  purchase  and  preparation"  of  food* 


Housing 

» 

Integration  of  handicapped  individuals  into  the  community  has 
been  facilitated  by^an  increase  of  housing  alternatives.    The  advent  of 
group  homes,  independent  living  programs  and  accessible  housing  provides 
handicapped  individuals  with  a  choice  of  living  arrangements  and  maxi* 
mizes  availability  of, services  to  meet  individual  needs.  Individuals-' 
are  no* longer  forced  to  choose  institutional  care  for  lack  of  independent 
living  alternatives. 

Group  homes,  halfway  houses  and  community  residences  offer  sup- 
portive structure  and  supervision  for  individuals  living  in  a  group  set- 
ting.   They  provide  a  community-based  living  arrangement  for  individuals 
making*  the  transition  from  an  institutional  setting  to  independent  liv- 
ing in  the  community*    For  some  individuals,  the  group  home  may  be  the 
living  arrangement  of  choice  on  a  long-term  or  permanent  basis. 

Independent  iTiving  programs  provide  skills  training  and  services 
to  help  severely  disabled  individuals  increase  self-determination  and 
minimize  dependence  on  others.    Transitional  programs  focus  on  skills 
training  to  facilitate  movement  from  a*  dependent  to  an  independent  liv*- 
ihg  situation.    Residential  programs  focus  on  provision  or  coordination 
of  services  including  attendant  care  and  transportation.    For  addition- 
al information  about  independent  Living  programs,  see  Handicapped/.  / 
General,  Daily  Living  Aspects. 

The  need  for  architecturally  accessible  housing  has  received  in- 
creased attention  in  recent  years.    Construction  of  accessible  housihg 
received  a  boon  through  passage  of  Section  202,  Direct  Loan  Program  for 
Bousing  for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped,  1959  as  amended  by  the  Housing 
and  Commmity  Development  Act^of  1974.    The*  Act  provides  for  direct . long- 
term  financing  to  non-profit  sponsors  for  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for  physically  handicapped  people. 
Development  of  equipment  and  practical  guidelines  for  home  renovation 
also  increased  availability  of  accessible  housing. 
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Home  Management 


Hone  management  skills  are  important  components  of .successful 
daily  living  for  all  people—disabled  and  non-disabled.    Special  adapt- 
-ive— equipment  and  techniques  enable  individuals  with  various  d±sabHl^~ 


ties  to  perform  the  tasks  associated  with  home*  care  and  meal  preparation* 
'There  are  oatalogs  of  adaptive  aids  and  instructional  guides  to  assist 
in  teaching  home  management  skills. 
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Title     Housing  for  the  Handicapped  and  Disabled: 
A  .Guide  for  Local  Action 


*       [   Subject    HG  Housing 


3 


Author 


Thompson,  M.  M. 


Date 

1977 


Annotation 

•  *    *  . 

This  NAHRO  publication,  is  a  step-by-step  manual  geared 
: f or  .agencies  and  organizations  interested  in  development  of 


housing  alternatives  for  physically  *nd  mentally  handicapped 
persons  •    The  process  which  agencies  can  use  to  develop 
housing  is  applicable  to  all  disability  groftps.    Bach  chapter 
.covers  a  specific  segment  of  the  housing  process.  Topics' 
include  assessments  of  local  housing  markets ,  financing 
resources,  and  housing  option^. 


Pertain**  to  Competency  2,  Selecting,  Managing  and  Maintaining 
a  Home. 


Description 
176  pages 


Cost 

$5.00 


Publisher 

' The  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue,  N.W. ,  Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037  / 


Additional  Informatiqp 

Publication  #N588 


Titie    5°yS*??  *nd  ^  Services  for  the  Disabled*  1  (Sublet — ZTZ  

Guidelines  and  Experiences  in  Independent  Living   |SUDjeCT^  gG  Housing  W 


Author    Glnl  Uurie 


Ddte 

,  1977 


Annotation 


Pertains  to  Competency  2,  Selecting,  "Managing  and 
Maintaining  a  Home. 


Description 


Cost 

$20.00 


erjc 


Publisher 

Harper  &  Row,  2350  Virginia 
-  Avenue}  Eager s town ,  Maryland 


21740 
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Additional  Information 
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jTitle    Housing  Alternatives  For  Persons  Disabled  By*  Cerebral 


Palflv 


Subjects  ^frjtousing  ^ 


Author     Ross,  E.  Clarke 


Date 


1978 


Annotation 

This  paper  discusses  the  ways  cerebral  palsy  as  a 
disability  rtlate  to  needs  for  adaptive  or  renovative 
"~  design  in  housing.    The  paper  is  a  report  of  a  lecture 
by  Er  Clarke-Rossii —  —  


Description 

Lecture  on  Housing  at 
University  of  Maryland 


Cost 

# 

free 

>> 

Publisher 


V 


\ 


Additional  Information    Available  from:  ■ 

U.C^P.A,  Governmental  Activities  Office! , 
Government  Printin^Office,  Washington, 
D,C, 


Title     The  Homemker  With  Incoordination 


Subject   CP  Home  Mgmt 


\aitior 


Date 


Annotation  ,  fr  . 

This*  resource  presents  techniques  used  in  me&L 
preparation  by  homemaker  with  cerebral  palsy. 


Pertains  to  Competency  5,  Buying  and  Preparing  Food. 


Qescription 


Cost-  •  ' 

 1  Hi 

0 

Publisher 


Additional  Information    Available  from: 

National  Medical  A/V.' Center.  (Annex), 
Station  Y,,  Atlanta,  GA  30324  . 
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Title   jhy:  Foods*  Book~  Series 


Author 


Annotation 


Date  ' 

1978 


Book  represents  basic  kitchen  skills ,  safety  and . 
simple  menu  items.    It  introduces  new, words  for  each 
lesson.    <Book  II  and  Book  III  present  progressively  more 
complicated  *food  preparation  skills.  .  *  1 


Pertains *to  Competency  5,  Buying  and  Preparing  Food 


Subject  '  HI  Home  Mgmt' 


Description 

book  series 

0 

:  ■ 

♦ 

« 

Cost- 


Less     an  $5.00  each 

8 


Publisher  *  4 

New  Jersey  Vocational  technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103 
Kilmer  Campus,  New  Brunswick^  NJ  08903" 


Additional  Information 

Phone;     (201)  932-3845- 


r 


Title     Teaching  Horn*  Economics  to  the  Educable 


Subject  MR  Horn  Mgmt  A 


Author 


Date 


1978 


Annotation  *  • 

This  manual  is  geared  to  aid  in  teaching  home  economics1 
to  mentally  retarded  persons*    It  provides  information^ 
identification  and  characteristics  of  the  educable,  working  . 
with  the  educable,  teaching  methods  and  activities,  and 
working  with  the  educable  in  regular  classes «- 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Da^ly  Living  domain. 


Description  ^ 

teachers'  manual 


Cost 

Less  than  $5,00 


Publisher  ^ 

New  Jersey  Vocational  Technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers-  University,  4103  " 
Kilmer  Campus,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903 


Additional  Information. 

Phone:  (201)^932-3845 


Title 


Ideas  For  Making  Your  Home  Accessible 


H  [Subject  :QH  fusing 


Author 


Dote 

1979 


Annotation        •  *  ,  • 

»  J  * 

This  resource  discusses  cost  and  location/factors  and  offers 
tips  for  every  area  of  the  home.    Accessible  mobile  homes  kr$  „ 
also  discussed!    Completely , illustrated  with  photo?  and  draw- 
ings, the  book  lists  suggested  measurements,  adaptations  and  a 
variety  of  special  devices  including  information  about  their 
availabilty'.  ,  *  „ 


Description 


Cost 


$6.95 
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Publisher 

Special  Publications 

P.O;  Box  700 

Bloomington,  IL'  61601 
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Meal  Preparation  and  Kitchen  Skills:  ^ 
Audio-Visual  and  Printed  Materials  for 
Orthopedically  Handicapped  People 

ADAPTATIONS  AM)  TECHNIQUES  FOR- THE  DISABLED  HOMEMAKBR.    Available  from: 
Sister  Kenny  Institute,  Publications-Audiovisual  Department,  Chicago  at 
27th  Street,  Minneapolis,  MN,  phoney    (612)  874-4175.       This  resource 
simplifiesv  housework  and  gives  directions  for  accomplishing  specific 
tasks.    It  contains  information  on  work  ^nd  storage  areas,  food  prepar- 
ation, and  other  aspects. 

»  *  » 

EVERYBODY  CAN  COOK:    TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED',  Baron,  H.  Avail- 
able from:    Special  Child  Publications,  4535  Union  Bay  Place,  N.E., 
Seattle,  WA  98105. 

GOOD  FOOD  IN  LESS  TIME.    Available  from*    Colorado  State  University, 
College  of  Home  Economics,  Fort  Collins,,  CO    80521.       The  resource 
presents  time  and  dpergy  saving  ideas  to  making  meals  easier  to  prepare 
for  physically  impaired  individuals.  ,  j 

THE  HOMEMAKER  WITH  ARTHRITIS.    Available  from:    National  Medical  Audio- 
Visual  Center  (Annex),  Station  K,  Atlanta,  GA   30324.    Order Jfo.  #M- ' 
2242-X) .       This  film  demonstrates  stress-saving  techniques  «#EH  selec- 
tion of  proper  equipment  in  meal  preparation  and  kitchen  planning  for 
the  homemaker  vho  has  arthritis.    Techniques  may  also  be  suitable  for 
use  by  individuals  who  have  limited  strength  or  range  of  motion  due  to 
other  causes.  *  m 


THE  HOMEMAKER  WITH  THE  USE  OF  ONE  HAND.    Available  from:    National  Medi- 
cal Audio-Visual  Center  (Annex),  Station  K,  Atlanta,  GA    30324.  This 
film  is  about  selection  of  equipment  and  kitchen  planning  ustd  in  meal 
preparation  by  .a  homemaker  with  the  use  of  one  hand. 


THE  HOMEMAKER  WITH  WEAK  UPPER  EXTREMITIES.    Available  from:  National 
Medical  Audio-Visual  Center  (Annex) ,  Station  K,  Atlanta,  GA  30324. 
This  film  demonstrates  methods  to  overcome  loss  of  function  in  upper 
extremities.    It  includes^  information  about?  meal  preparation,  kitchen 
planning,  and  selection  of  equipment. 
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• 

MEALTIME  MANUAL  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  HANDICAPPED,  KLinger,  J.  «L.,  1977. 
Available  from:    Campbell  Soup  Company,  Home  Economics  Department, 
Camden,  NJ.       This  instruction  and  resource  book  details  aids  and  tech- 
niques for  aged  and  handicapped  people  in  phases  of  self -care  and  ser- 
vice within  the  kitchen  and  dining  area. 

THIS  KITCHEN  SAYS,  PLEASE  BE  SEATED."  Available  fronu  Colorado  State 
University,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Fort  Collins,  to  80521.  This 
resource  uses  32  slides  to  show  how  to  prepare  a  meal  fcrom  a  wheelchair. 
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t 


Resources  on  Home  Management  and 
Home 'Safety  for  OrtSbpeiically 
Handicapped  People 


General  Home  Management  . 


RESEARCH  AND  THE^ HANDICAPPED  HDMEMAKER.    Available  from:    National  Medi- 
cal Audio-Visual  Center  (Annex),  Station  K,'  Atlanta,  GA   30324.  Order. 
No.  0M-2239-X.       Thi$  resource  shows  areas  of  research  with  handicapped' 
WJ^makers  and  demonstrates  areas  where  more  study  is*  needed. 

WORK  SIMPLIFICATION  SERIES.  Available  from:  '  University  of  Connecticut, 
School  of  Home  Economics,  Storrs,,  CT  06268.  ^Chese  four  films  present 
disabled  persons  engaged  in  home  management  taslcs.  . 

YOtJ  CAN  DO.  IT  FROM  A  WHEELCHAIR',  Gilbert,  A.  E. ' : Available  from: 
Arlington  House  Publishers,  New  Jtochelle,  NY    10802.  f  '  This  presents 
personal  experienced  of  a  disabled  mother  addressed  to  other  wheelchair- 
bound  ho  me  maker  s . 


Safety  _    ;  »  * 


HOME  SAFETY  ROUNDUP,,    Available  from:    National'  Easter  Seal  Society  .for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  i;2023-*fest  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60612.    Ordet  No.  #A-210.     *  This  provides  a  checklist  for  spotting 
potential  hazards  that  may"  exist  in  the  home*.      ?  % '    '     \  •  \ 

WHEELING  T0  FIRE  SAFETY.    Available  from:    Executive  Director  of  East^i 
Paralyzed' Veterans  Association,  432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY 
10016.       This  bopklet  provides  fire  safety  tips  for  wheelchair  users.1 
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CHAPTER  13  *  *  :  ' 

* 

Leisure  &  Recreation 


Leisure  and  recreation  are  gaining  increased  recognition  as  inmor- 
1        tant  components  of  successful  daily  living  for  non-disabled  and  disabled 
people  alike.    Leisure  and  recreation  activities  benefit  'all  people  — 
especially  the  disabled  population  —  in  a  variety  of  Ways.    As  Goldanson 
(1978)  states:         .  '  •  • 

»  The  general  rewards  and  values  of  hobbies ,  [recreation  and  leisure 

activities]  dpply  equally  to  the  able-bodied  and  disabled:    a  sense 
,of  achievement;  self-development  qpd  self-realization  through  ever- 
growing knowledge,  skill,  and  productivity;    relaxation  and  refresh- 
ment of  spirit  through  a  change  of  pace;  the  awakening  of  ynsuspected 
capacities,  such  as  latent  skill,  and4 creative  "ability;  recognition 
*  from  others;  and  the  enhancement  and  enrichment  of  life  through 

widened  horizons,  broader  socal  contacts,  and  new  dimension*  of  , 
interest,  stimulation,  and  self-discoVeijy.  ^(p.  180)  % 

*  •  v*  « 

.Disabled  people  share  these  general  rewards  'as  well  as  special 

benefits  particularly  important  to  their  needs*    Recreation  and  leisure 

activities ,  such  as  sports,  hobbies,,  and  travel  shift  the  focus,  from  the 

person's  disability  to  ability..    These*  activities  provide  a  constructive 

alternative  to  boredom  or  monotony  by  eVoking  the  person's  resourcefulness 

and  creativity.    They  provide  avenues  for  social  interactions  and  creative  \ 

productivity.    Hobbies  and  ^creation, activities  can  improve  feelings  of 

confidence ,  Enthusiasm,  and  adequacy  (Gcadensdn,  1978).    For  some,  leisure 

activities  may  bfecome  a  constructive  alternativev  to  pj|ld 'employment , 

allowing  many  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  to  become  engaged  in* 

personally  satisfying  and  productive  activities  (ftilkWson,  1975). 

"  :#  •  *  ^     .  ,N  " 

Leisurfe  and  recreation  opportunities  available  to  disabled* persons \ 
vary  as  much  as  for  the  non-<i^Lsabled  population..  In  some  cases,  disabled 
people  are  most  appropriately  mainstreamed  Into  regular  activities;  some 
activities  lend  themselves  to  participation  by  groups  ojE  disabled  people. 
A  wide  range. of  adaptive  spor£"  equipment  and  other  aids  are  available.  * 

V 

The  following  outline  of  activities  —  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
list  —  represents  the  range  of  leisure  and  recreation  opportunities  'open 
to  disabled  people.  '  %  ^\  • 

Recreation  activities:    hiking}-  camping,  bicycling,  fishing,  ' 
canoeing,  boating,  flying,  motorcycling,  hbrseback  riding,  dancing,'* 
carci  games,  table  games,  and  a  range  of  orgimized  activities' su^h 
^-•'^  >  as  scouting  or  tesidenti*! -and  day  campsy  x        -  • 

U   '  '  '  -       •  ' 

Sports:    group  and  individual  sports*  Including  organized  wheelchair  " 
sports  (basketball,  soft&all,  football),  special  group  competitions, 

'v.       /        '  •  • 
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•  swimming,  bowling,  archery,  weight  lifting,  gymnastics,  golf,  .. 
running  and  track  events. 

°  Hobbies:    music,  photography,  collections  (from  artifacts  to  stamps) 
and  crafts  —  painting,  weaving,  carving,  sculpture,  woodwork, 
can  die  making,  rug  hooking,  needlework,  stained  glass,  gardening  — . 
to  name  only  a  few. 

Travel:  .Improvements  In  transportation  and  architectural  accessi- 
bility have"  opened  opportunities  for  leisure  and  recreational 
travel  whether  by  car,  airplane,  bus  or  train.    Tours  fpr  special 
groups  and  directories  of  accessible  lodging,  restaurants  and 
special  attractions  are  available. 

Volunteering:    This  can  be  highly  beneficial  for  the  volunteer  as 
well  as  the  organization  or  individuals  being  served.  Opportunities 
include  civic  organizations;  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  special  interest  groups,  and  charities.    (See  article  in 
-,HG  Voc-Occ,  '"You  Can  Always  Volunteer,")  .  .. 

"**  . 

References  '^s?y**v. 

Goldenson,  R.M.    Recreation  for  the  disabled.    In  R.M.  Goldenson  (Ed.), 
Ma  ability  and  rehabilitation  handbook.    New  York: »  McGraw-Hill,  1978. 

•Wilkinson,  M.W.    Leisure:    An  alternative  to  the  meaning  of  work. 
Journal  at  Applied  Rehabilitation  Counseling,  1975,  6.  (2),  73-77. 
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Meal  Preparation:    Techniques  and  Resources 
to  Aid  Visually  Impaired  People 

COOKING  WITHOUT  LOOKING.    Tipps,  E.K.    Available  from:    American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Jrankfort  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  6085,  Louis- 
ville, KY    40206.       This  resource  presents  basic  principles  of  meal 
planning,  marketing,  food  preparation  and  equipment,  table  service  and 
food  storage  for  the  blind  'homemaker.    It  is  available  in  large  type. 


EVERYBODY  CAN  COOK:    TECH2JIQUES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED.    Baron,  H.  Avail- 
able from:    Special  Child  Publications,  4535  Union  Bay  Place  N.E., 
Seattle,  WA   98105.       This  contains  information  about  cooking  tech- 
niques for  use  by  orthopedically  handicapped  and  bllind  persons. 


IT  ISN'T  ALWAYS  EASY—BUT  ITfS  POSSIBLE,    Available  from:    Thomas  J. 
Lipton,  Inc.,  80Dv$ylvan  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ    07632.  This 
resource  describes  how  to  teach  food  preparation  skills  to  blind  people. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  LARGE  TYPE  COOKBOOK.  Available  from:  Harper  &  Row,  10 
.E.  5'3rd  Street,  New  Jork,^^  10022.  This*  illustrated  cookbook  con- 
tains over  300  -recipes  printed  in  large  type. 
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Title    Hone  Mechanics  for  the  Visually  Impaired 


Subject  VI  Hone  Mgmt 


J 


Author 


Utrup,  R.  G. 


Date 

1974 


Annotation 


This  series  of*  17  lessons  teaches  blind  persons 
to  make  their  own  home  repairs.   —    - 


\        Pertains  to  Competency  2,  Selecting,  Managing  and 
Maintaining  a  Home. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Western  Michigian  University,  The 
Graduate  School,  Kalamazoo,  MI  49001 


Additional  Information 


Title     Housekeeping  Skills  Self-Study  Kit 


Subject    VI  Home  Mgmt 


Author 


Date  - 

1978 


Annotation 


.This  kit  is  designed  for  aider  adults  with  visual 
problems  to  learn  many  daily-living  skills  at  home  at 
their  own  pace.*    Sixty  tasks  include  eating  skills, 
cleaning  and  hand  sewing,  food  preparation,  stove  safety, 
electric  appliances  and  special  adapted  equipment. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  .Daily  Living  domain. 


Description 

'Six  cassettes  of 
instruction  with  large 
print  transcript, 
packaged  in  a  vinyl 
notebook. 


Cost 

$18.00 


Publisher 

Public  Education  Division,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th 
Street f  New  York,  NY  10011 
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Associations  and  Organizations  for 
.  ^Leisure  and  Recreation 


American  National  Red  Cross  Pro- 
..gram  of- 


Handicapped 
*  17th  &  D  Streets,  N.W. 
Washington,  J).C.  20006 

Association  of  Handicapped  Artists 
503  Brisbane  Building 
Buffalo,  NY  14203 

This  subsidiary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  MoutH  and  Foot  Painting 
Artists  is  an  international 
group  of  painters  who  are  un- 
able to  use  their  hands  and  in- 
,  stead  paint  by  holding  the  brush 
with  their  mouths  or  feet. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Scouting  for  the  Handicapped 

Division 
New  Brunswick,  NJ  08902 
(201)  249-6000 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.' 
Scouting  for  the  Handicapped  Girl 

Program 
830  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(2120  751-6900  «: 

» 

Handicapped  Flyers  International 
c/o  Bill  Blackwood  ' 
1117  Rising  Hill 
Escondido,  CA  92025 

International' Council  on 

Therapeutic  Ice  Skating  1 
P.O.  Box  13, 

State  College,  PA  168Q1 


National  Foundation  f or  JEgppy 


^rsemanshfp~f or  the  Handicapped 


Box  462 
Malvern,  PA 


19355 


♦It,  purpose  is  to  encourage  and 
unify  the  teaching  of  riding  or 
driving  hoipes  through  training 
of  instructors  and  exchange  of 
information. 

National  Handicapped  Sports  and 

Recreation  Association 
10  Mutual  Building. 
4105  E.  Florida 
Denver,  CO  80222 

m 

National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men^ Association 
3738 *  Walnut  Avenue 
Carmichael ,  -  GA  95608 
(916)  484-2153 

National  Therapeutic  Recreation 

Society  f 
1601  N.  Kent  Street 
?  Arlington,  VA  22209 

This  branch  of  the  National  Rec- 
*\  tfeation  and  Park  Association  is 
a  professional  organization  for 
those  concerned  with  providing 
recreation  and  leisure  services 
to  disabled  people  and  other 
special  populations.    Most  in- 
formation is  provided  free  of 
charge;  some  fees  for  films  and 
*other  publications. 

North  American  Riding  for  the 

Handicapped  Association 
P.O.  Box  100 
Ashburn,  VA  22011 

The  association  acts  as  an  ad- 
visory and  controlling  body  for 
horseback  riding  programs  for 
handicapped  people. 
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Title 


Therapeutic'  Recreation  Center 


Subject 


EG  Leisure  &  Rec 


t 


'  Author 


Date 

1979 


Annotation 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an'  article  discussing  a  new 
park  in  Washington,  D.C, ,  specifically  designed  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure  * 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 


Additional  Information  Available  from: 

i 

D.C.  Department  of  Recreation,  3149  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20010 


Title   Access  Rational  Parks:    A  Guide  for- Handicapped  Visitors 


Subject  HG  Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Author 


Date 

1978* 


Annotation 


Pertains  to  .Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure, 

1  :   I 


Description 

197  pages  illustrate4 


Cost 

$3.50 


Publisher 


eric 
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Additional  Information   Available  from: 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office* 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402 

Stock  No.  024-005-00691-5  J 


pTitte 


Let's  Look  At  4-H  an4  Handicapped  Youth 


]    Subject  HG  Leisure  &  Rec^ 


Author 


Date 
1978 


Annotation 

This  4-H  recreation"  leader' s  guide  deals  with  leading 
activities  such  as  gfimes.,  special  events,  arts  and  crafts, 
lgaaa^-and-guslCy-wiih  "suggestions  for  inter- — 


acting  with  youths  with  special  handicaps'. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure, 


Description 

v9  pagSs 


Cost 


Publisher 

Pennsylvania  State  university,  Cooperative. 
Extension  Service 


Additional  Information 


Item    Outward  Bound  "Pro 'grams 

Category        hg      +  % 

Leisure  &  Rec  1 

> 


Description 

Outward  Bound  is  a  program  to  .train  individuals  in  outdoor  survival  skills 
and  to  promote  development  of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem  through  experiential 
learning.    The  Minnesota  Outward  Bound  program  includes  training  for  handicapped 
participants. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure 


Address 

Minnesota  Outward* Bound  School,  308 
Walker  Avenue,  South  Wayzata,  MN  55291 
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Phone   (612)  473-5476 


Additional  Information 
* 


Item     Flying  Wheels  Tours 


Category  hg 

 Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Description 


This  resource  provides'  independent  and  group  travel  for  disabled  persons 
and  other  interested  persons*  ' 


\ 


Pertains  tQ  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure 


Address 

Flying  Wheels  Tours 

,  143  W. 

Bridge  Street,  P.O. 

Box  382, 

Oyatonna,  MN  55060 

Phone 


Additional  Information 


ftem     Special  Recreation,  Inc. 


Category-       H<*  " 
  Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Description 


This  resource  provides  information  sources  on  special  recreation  and  leisure 
for  all  disability  groups.  . 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure. 


Address 

Special  Recreation,  Inc.,  362  Koser 
Avenue,' Iowa  City,  IA  52240 
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Phone              •                       <  < 

Additional  ■  Information 

> 
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I  Item    Arts  and  the  Handicapped  Information  Service 


Category  hg 

 Leisure  &  Rec* 


f 


Description  •  "  

this  is  an  information  and  referral  center  whose  purpose  is  to  improve  access 

Z  ^alf  P^sons,  and  ^assist  inter^Sd  per  ons 

in  finding  funding  agencies  for  their  programs,    (source:    Closer  Look) 


1 •  Pe*tains  t°  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and. Leisure 

J                                                                                                                                                                              "  '  

Address 

Phone 

k   ' 

Arts  and  the  Handicapped  Information 
Service,  Box  2040  Grand  Central  Station, 
Nev^York,  NY.  10017 

* 

c  x 

Additional  Information 
• 

Item    American  Alliance  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  I  ICateaorv 

Recreation  for  the  Handicapped  (AAPHER)  vuKgory 


*  HG 
Leisure  &  Rec 


Rec^ 


Description 


A 


This  organization  provides  information  to  professionals  in  the  areas  of  adaptive 
physical  education  and  recreation • 


/ 


Address 

AAPHER,  1201  16th  Street,,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item     White  Oak  'Village 


Category  hg 

 Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Description  "  . 

,  White  Oak  Village  is  an, area  within  Mountwood  Park  which  Is  a  county-sponsored 
facility  with  standard  equipment,  open  to  everyone.    White  Oak  Village  serves  as  a 
model  on  how  to  make  recreation  facilities  suitable  and  accessible  to  handicapped 
Individuals.    It  has  speical  architectural  design,  equipment  and  programs  geared  for 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  wide  range  of  handicapped  visitors. 


o  C01 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure, 


Address 

White  Oak  Village,  Koute  2,  Box  56 
Waverly,  West  Virginia  26184 


Phone 


Additional  information 


Item     Vacation/Travel  Experiences 


Category 

  Leisure  &  Rec 


Description 

Vacation  and  travel  experiences  are  open  to  handicapped  persons  on  a  1  to  4 
ratio  of  staf f  ^to  adult  handicapped.    Fee  includes:    lodging,  meals,  and  activities, 
Individuals  must  p^y  own  airfare.  * 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure 


IBS 
Address" 


Centers  for  the  Handicapped,  10501  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  Silvet  Springs,  MD 
'20903 


ERIC 
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Phone 


(301)  445-3350, 


Additional  Information 


2\l 


Hi 


Item     Smithsonian  Institution  Programs  for  the  Handicapped        I  I Category 


 HC — 

Leisure  &  Rec 


Description 


V 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  adapted  Its  six  major  museums  In  at  least  two. 
ways.    Many  of  the  structural  barriers  have  been  eliminate^,  and  each  museum  t^as  at 
least  one  staff  person  to  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  pl^ui  their  visits  to  the^ 
exhibit  areas.    On  occasion,  each  of  the  museums  has  provided  specialized  exhibits 
for  handicapped  visitors.    For  example, -the  Museum  of  Natural  History  maintains  the 
"Yes  Room"  where  visitors  may  touch,,  ffeel  and  investigate  a  variety  of  items  that  are 
found  In  other  places  in  the  museum,    (source:  ^Closer  Look)' 


f 


Address 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Programs  for 
the  Handicapped,  National  Air  &  Space 
Museum,  Room  3566,  Washington,  D.C.^ 
20560 


Pho'ne 


Additional  Information 


litem  Roots,  Genealogical  Libra^Jfor,  t^ie^Blind'  and~ 
I  Phvalcallv  Handicapped    :  ^ 


Category  ~~ 

 ;  Leisure  &  Rec 


Descriptioo 


The  Genealogical  Library  of  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  has  a.  collection 
of  approximately  5,000  volumes  of  regular  print/g^alogicai  books,  pamphlets,  and 
magazines.    The  library  staff  will  advise  individuals  'on  how  to  go  about  a  genealogical 
search ; 

•.'."•-V     -  • 


4- 


Address  *  ; 

Genealogical  Library  for  the  Blin^and 
-Physically  Handicapped,  15  Dunwoody 
Park,  Suite  130,  Atlanta,  GA  30338 


ERIC- 
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Phone  Voice  and  TTY;    (404)  393-9777 


Additional  Information 


2  **> 


Title   National  Resource  Handbook  Project  on  Scouting  For          ^LlSubject  ur  T  ,  TTt 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth   .   IT^  J       HG  Leisure  &  Rec  J 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  handbook  concerns  establishment  of  special  , 
scouting  programs  for  disabled  children  and  adolescent!. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher  •„ 

Department  of  Special  Education,  Slippery 
Rock  State  College,  Slippery  Rock,  PA 
'  16057 


Additional  Information 


Title     Resource  Guide:    Recreation  and  Leisure  for  Handicapped 

Individuals   fOrofil     7Q-77nfU  ;  


Author 


Date 
1979 


Annotation 


Designed  for  professionals  and  administrators ,  this, 
is  a  guide  to  information  resources ,  funding  and  publica- 
tioq^f'to  aid  in  the  devleopment  of  recreational  programs 
and  leisure  time  activities  for  handicapped  persons* 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure* 


Subject  hg  Leisure  h  Rec 


Description 

94—p-ages 

Cost 


Publisher 


Additional  Information 


Itdm  Rainbows 


/. 


Category^  HG&L|iaurc  ^ 


Description  n  * 

The  bitjwnthly  newsletter  is  published  by  the  National  Comnittee  of  Arts  for*  the 
Handicapped.    It  is  geared  for  teachers,  recreation  leaders,  parents-and  others  looking 
for  ideas  about  arts  programming  for  handicapped  people. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure. 


Address 

The"  National 

Committee,  Arts  for  the 

Handicapped, 

1701 

K  Street,  N.W., 

Washington, 

D.C. 

20006 

*> 

Phone    (202)  223-800? 


Additional  Information 


Item  Therapeutic  Recreation  Journal 


Category  Lai8ure  &  ^  jfr 


Description 

This  quarterly  journal  is  published  by  the  National  Therapeutic  Recreation  Society 
of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association.    In  addition  to  regular  issues,  the 
journal  publishes  special  issues  devoted  to  in-depth  consideration  of  topics  that  are  of 
special  importance  to*  th^delfifrery  of  recreation  services  to  handicapped  populations. 
Volume  XIII,  Number  4,  fourth  quarter  of  1979,  is  devoted  to  the  topic  of  mains treaming 
handicapped  individuals  in , recreation.  .  Cost  for  subscription  is  $8,00  for  one  year, 
$14.00  for  two,  and  $20 .00  'for  three. 


/ 

/ 


Address 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion's National  Therapeutic  Recreation 
Society,  1601  North  Kent  Street, 
Arlington?  VA  22209 


22± 


Phon< 


Addi' 


onal  Information 


24+ 


Title      Clinically  Adapted  Instruments  for  the 
Multiply  Handicapped  


Subject   HG  Leisure  &  Re 


9 


Author 


Date-^ 


Annotation 


This  Ira  compendium  of  descriptions  of  one 
hundred  adapted  and  original  musical  Instruments. 
.  These  designs  are  emerging  from  the'^fleld  work  of 
practicing  music  therapists  and  students. 


\ 


Publisher 


Modulations  Company,  9  Sawmill 
Drive,  Westford,  MA  01886 


Description 


Cost 


Additional  Information 

Item    Journal  of  Insurability 

Category  •  4    hg  4 
\  Leisure  &  Rec  i 

Description* 

This  quarterly  journal  provides  readers  with  information  on  recreation  and 
leisure  programs,  discussion  of  issues  affecting  recreation  services,  book  reviews, 
and  editorial  comments.    Individual  subscription  costs  $10.00,  library  subscription4 
costs  $14.00. 

Books  from  same  source  Include:    A  Manual  of  Therapeutic  Group  Activities  for 
Leisure  Education  by  J.  Witt,  M.  Campbel;  Community  Leisure  Services  for  Disabled 
Individuals  by  P.  Witt;  Recreation  Integration  by  Piggy  Huchison  and  John  Lord. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure , 


Address 

Lelsurability  Publications,  Inc.,  Box 
^?81,  Station  A,  Ottowa,  Ontario  KIN  8V2 


EMC 
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Phone  5 


Additional  Information 

Title 


Humanism  and  the  Arts  In  Special  Education 


Subject  EG  Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  x     t  > 

This  provide  a  review  of  arte  program  and  activities 
throughout  the  country. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Rfecreation  and  Leisure, 


Defccriptioh  w 


Cost 


Publisher 

National  Committee,  Arts  for  the 
Handicapped,  "1701  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  B.C.  20006 


Additional  Infomnatioh 


Title 


Celebrate 


ect  HG  Le^ure  &  Ra<V 


-Author 


Dote 


Annotation 


This  lively  videotape  explores  the  value  of 
recreational  and  competitive'  sports  for  handicapped     .  » 
people  by  focusing  on  several  members  of  a  New  England 
sports  association  and  how  they  were  helped  to  regain  " 
confidence  in  themselves •    (source:    Disability  Attitude*: 
A  Film  Index) 


v 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and 
Leisure. 


Description 

20  minute  videotape 


•  V 


Cost 


r 


Publisher, 

New  England  Handicapped  Sportsmen  fs 
Association,  211  St*  Paul  Street, 
Brookline,  MA  02146 


ERIC— 
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Additional  Information 


Title     Wheel  about  Garden 


Subject  HG  Leisure  &  Rec 


Author 


Date 


9 

ERLC 


Annotation    -  •  r  * 

^  ,  .  This  leaflet  gives  suggestions  and  information  to 
help  wheelchair  users  do  more  wo'rk  with  less  effort  as 
home  gardeners. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure, 


Description 
leaflet 


Cross  Reference: 
OH  Leisure  &  Rec 


Cost 


Publisher 


Additional  Information  Available  from: 

*  National  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  2023  West  Ogden, 
Chicago,  IL  60612 


Item     International  Committee  of  the  Silent  Sports 


Category  „      hi  „ 

_       Leisure  &  Rec 


Description 


This  organization  sponsors  Olympic  games  every  four  years  for  deaf 
individuals.    All  participants  are  amateurs,    (source:    Closer  Look) 


Address 


International  Committee  6f  the  ' 
Silent  Sports,  Gallaudet  College, 
Florida  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street, 
,N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  -20002 


Phone 


224  i 


Additional  Information 


jltem     American  Athletic  Association  of  the  Deaf  /  * 


Category    ,  hi 

  Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Description 


Address 

American  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  3916  Lantern  Drive,  Silver 
Springs,  MD  20902 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item      National  Theater  of  the  Deaf 


Category  hi 

_____         Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Description 

6 

Major  areas  of  activity  are  performance  and  training.    It  is  a  source  of 
information  on  education  and  training  of  deaf  persons  as  related  to  theatre. 

's 

* 

-    Cross  Reference:    HI  Career  Opp 

* 

Address 

'Phone 

National  Theatre  of  .the  Deaf,  305 
Great  Neck  Road,  Waterford,  CT  06385 

Additional  Information  (. 

ERIC 

*  /          "  . 

m 

•     '  .  .225 

•    2  ^ 

4 


Item   Closed  .Captioning  for  the  Deaf  on  PBS,  NBC  and  ABC 

 Talev(«Hnn   Npt-Mnrlrq  »  


Category 


HI  Leisure  &  Rec 


f 


Description  * 

These  networks  offer  a  system  that  allows  deaf  people  to  view  captioned 
television  programs.    A*  special  decoder  must  be  used  to  receive  captioned  programs. 
This  type  of  decoder  can  be  purchased  from 'Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  at  an  estimated 
cost  between  $225.00  and  $250.00.    Contact  "the  local  Sears  Store  or  catalog  depart- 
ment for  more  information. 


Cross  Reference:    HI,  Communication 


Address ' 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 


Special  Olympics 


Category        MR \ 

j   Leisure  &  Rec 


Description 

1  m     This  organization,  founded  in  1968,  was  created  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation,    its  goal  is  to  promote  physical  education  and  athletics 
for  retarded  children  and  adults.  ,  Local  area  and  chapter  games  are  conducted  in  50 
states  and  over  30  foreign  countries.    The  International  Special  Olympics  occur  once 
every  four  years  (next  in  1983)  and  include  competition  in  a  variety  of  sports. 
The  Special  Olympics  also  sponsors  research,  compiles  statistics,  maintains  a  speakers 
bureau  and  publishes  informational  brochures. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure. 


Address 

Special  Olympics,  Suite  203,  1701  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


ERIC- 
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Phone    (202)  331-1346 


Additional  Information 


2  *'* 


OH  Leisure'  &  Rec 


Wheelchair  Sports 
Organizations  and  Associations 


American  Wheelchair  Bowling 

Association 
2635  Northeast  19th  Street 
Pompano  Beach,  FL  33062 


National  Wheelchair  Softball 

* Association 
P.O.  Box  737 
Sioux  Jails,  SD  57101 


American  Wheelchair  Pilots 

Association 
7008  Willetta 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85257 


Wheelchair  Motorcycle 

Association 
101  Torrey  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 


National  Wheelchair  Athletic 

Association 
40-24  62nd  Street 
Wbodside,  NY  U377 
(212)  424-2929 


Wheelchair  Pilots  Association 
17623  111th  Lane  West 
Largo,  FL  33540 


National  Wheelchair  Basketball 

Association 
110  Sea  ton  Building 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  KY  40506 


National  Wheelchair  Marathon  . 

Cental  t  tee  -  NPF 
369  Elliot  Street 
Newton  Upper  Faftls,  MA  02164 


'7 


ERJC 
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ERLC 


Title 


The  Wheelchair  Traveler. 


Subject'  HG  Leisure  &  Rel^ 


Author      Douglass  R,  Annand  (Editor) 


Date 
1979 


Annotation  < 

The  1979  edition  -  the  eleventh  consecutive  edition  - 
features  specific  travel  information  needed  by  persons  with 
disabilities  Including  orthopedic  handicaps.    It  lists 
Information  about  hotels,  motels,'  restaurant  and  sight  , 
seeing  attractions  that  are  useable  by  handicapped  indivi- 
duals including  those  In  wheelchairs.    This  edition  contains 
over  6000  listings  from  50  states,  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 


fertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  &  Leisure, 


Description 


Cross  Reference: 
OH  Leisure  &  Rec 


Cost 

$7.95 

1 

Publisher 

Douglass  R.  Annand,  'The  Wheelchair 
Traveler",  Ball  Hill  Road,  Mil ford,  NH 
03055 


Additional  Information 

Allow  2  weeks  for  delivery 
No  billings  or  C.O.D.s 


Item 


Rambling  Tours 


Category  ^^g151^"^ 


Description* 


Arranges  travel  and  sightseeing  activities  for  persons  who  axe 
physically  disabled. 


Address 


-r 


Rambling  Tours,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1304 

Hallandale,  Florida  33009 


_22jL 


Phone 


Additlonal  Information 


251 


VI  Leisure  &  Rec™ 


Sports  Organizations  and  Associations 
for  Visually  Impaired  People 


American  Blind  Bowling 

Association 
"iSO  N.,Bellaire  Avenue 
Louisville,  KY  40206 

This  association  helps  to  organ- 
ise and  sanction  leagues  and 
tournaments  for  visually  handi- 
capped persons.    It  furnishes 
free  information  on  bowling  for 
blind  people. 


B.O.L.D. 

Blind  Outdoor  Leisure  Development 
533  £.  Main  Street 
Aspen,  CO  81611 

This  group  of  volunteers  trains 
blind  people  in  a  variety  of 
outdoor  winter  and  summer 
sports. 


Ski  for  Light,  Inc. 
1455  W.  Lake  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN  55408 


United  States  Association  for 

Blind  Athletes 
55  W.  California  Avenue 
Beach  Haven  Park,  NJ  08008 

This  association  strives  to  de- 
velop ^athletic, skills  in  blind 
individuals  so  that  they  may, par; 
ticipate  in  national  and  inter-"" 
national  competition. 


U.S.  Blind  Golfer's  Association 

c/o  Patrick  Browne,  Jr. 

28th  Floor 

225  Baronne  Street 

New  Orleans,  LA,  70112 


Braille  Sports  Foundation 
Room  301  J 
730  Hennepin  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


National  Beep  Baseball 

Association 
-3212  Tomahawk 
Lawrence,  KS  66044 


9 
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HG  Mobilit- 


CHAPTER  14 


Mobility 


Mobility  refers  to  those  factors  involved  in  getting  around  the 
conmunity  —  accessibility  of  public  transportation  and  buildings, 
availability  of  transportation,  driving  skills,  traffic  and  safety 
practices,  and  orientation  skills.    Architectural  barriers  that  hamper 
the 'mobility  of  handicapped  individuals  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
limiting  environmental  factors  facing  the  handicapped  population.  As 
Frank  Bcwe  (1978)  points  out,  "Architecture  affects  all  aspects  of  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  —  the  schools  they  attend  or  cannot  attend,  the 
workplaces  Vhere  they  obtain  a  job  or  are  denied  employment,  the  trans- 
portation they  pass  through  or  must  be  helped  around,  the  recreational^ 
facilities  th^y  u^e^or  must  pass  by"  (p.  76).         ,  c 

When  architectural  accessibility  is  implemented  at  the  planning 
stage,  increases  in  building  costs  .are  minimal  (Bcwe,  1978),  yet  in- 
accessible buildings  continue  to  be  built.*  4  Based  on  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968,  all  public  buildings  which  are  federally  funded 
are  to  be  accessible  to  physically  disabled  people  in  compliance  with 
the  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  Standards  of  1961.  In 
addition,  all  federally  funded  renovations  are  to-be  in  compliance  with 
ANSI  standards.    Yet  loopholes  in  the  law  have  allowed  builders  to 
avoid  compliance  (Bcwe,  19 78) •    And  architectural  planning  in  ti^e  private 
sector  is  unregulated  with  respect  to  accessibility. 


Bowe,  F.    Handicapping  America:  ;  Barriers  to  disabled  people.    New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1978. 


Reference*  ' 
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HG  Mobility 


Highlights  of^  Current  ANSI  Standards 


These  are  highlights  of  the  standards'  published  in  1961  by  the 
Americal  National  Standards  Institute,  Inc.    (ANSI)  •    These  specifications, 
currently  undergoing  revision  and  expansion,  provide  standards  for 
accessibility  of  buildings  and  facilities  for  handicapped  individuals. 

A.  Parking  and  approaches  to  building  entranced 

Parking:    Place  near  building.    Identify  for  use  by  handicapped  »only. 
Make  level.    Minimum  width:    12  feet.    Clear  step-free  rpdWfrom  reserved 
space- to  building  entrance. 

Walkways :    5  feet  minimum  width,  1  foot  in  20  maximum  gradient.  Non-slip 
surface.    Curb  cuts  if  road  crossing  required.    No  downspouts  discharging 
onto  walkway.    Change  in  paving  texture  to  alert  visually  impaired, 
especially  when  there  are  ramp^^r  curb  cuts. 

_» 

Ramp 8-:    1  foot  in  12  Maximum  slope.    Handrail  on  at  leas£  one  side  32 
inches  above  ramp  surface  and  to  extend  12  inches  beyond  top  and  bottom 
of  ramp.    Non-slip  surface  6  feet  of  straight  clearance  at  top  and  bottom. 
Level  rest  platform  at  30— foot  intervals  and  at  turns. 

Entrance:    At  least  one  primary  entrance  barrier  free,  with  access  to  an 
elevator.    32  inches  clear  door  opening.    Door  sill  flush  with  floor.  If 
vestibule,  6  feet  6  inches  between  doors.    Adequate  night  illumination. 

Stairs  (Exterior) :    No  protruding  nosings.    Non-skid  surface.    Lit  for 
night  time  use.    Handrails  32  inches  high,  to  extend  30  inches  horizon-  a 
tally  at  top  and  bottom. 

B.  Movement  within  buiTding. 

Stairs:    No  protruding  nosings.    7  inches  maximum  riser  height.  Handrails 
32  inches  above  tread  at  face  of  riser,  extend  12  inches  beyond  top  and 
bottom  parallel  to  floor.    Handrails  circular  or  oval,  1  3/4  inches  to  2 
inches  thick. 


Elevators :    Install  in  all  buildings  of  two  or  more  stories •  Minimum 
capsize:    5  feet  dee^by  5  feet  6  inches  wide.    Doors  to  have  safety 
edge  with  sensing  device.    Control  panel  placed  4  feet  from  floor. 
Control  buttons  to  have  raised  or  notched  information  adjacent  to  buttons. 

Corridors:    5  feet  minimum. 

Foots:    Non-slip  surface.    Differences  of  level  connected  by  ramps. 


•  HG  Mobility ^ 


C.  Services. 

Toilets ;    Stall  size  3. feet  wide  by  5  feet  deep  (minimum)  with  an  out- 
swinging  door  providing  32  inches  clearance.    Toilet,  wall-mounted. 
Grab-bars  (1»S  inches  in  diameter  and  1»4  inches  from  walls)  on  both  walls, 
•33  inches, from  floor. 

Laboratory:    Clearance  to  bottom  of  apron:    2  feet  6  inches  (minimum). 
Faucet  handles  easy  to  operate.    Shield  hot  water  line  and  trap.  Mirror 
and  other  accessories  not  over* 40  inches  above  floor. 

Urinal;    At  least  one  fixture  15  inches  above  floor. 

Water  fountains:    Upper  edge  of  basin  not  over  3  feet  above  floor. 
Controls  and  spouts  at  front.    If  recessed,  recess  not  less  that  three 
feet  wide. 

loin  phones:    Do  not  place  phone  in  booth*.    Dial,  coin  slot  and  handset 
placed  -so  that  they  can       reached  from  wheelchair    Provide  amplification 
for  persons  with  hearing  disabilities. 

ContrMs:    Light  and  other  switches  placed  within  reach,  of.  persons  in 
wheelchirs.  , 

D.  Hazards. 

4 

Obstructions:    Low  hanging  door  closers,  signs,  ceiling  fixtures  should 
be  avoided.  1 

Alarms.:    Visual  signal  to  alert  hearing  impaired.    Audible  signal  to 
alert  visually  impaired. 

The' preceding  standards  are  geared  to  four  relatively  fixed  design 
conditions:    the  man  or  woman  in  a  wheelchair;  the  person  on  crutches, 
the  blind  person,  and  the  hearing  impaired  person. 


The  preceding  is  an  exerpt  reprinted  from  the  brochure  Guilty  - 
*  Buildings  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, Washington,  D.  C.  20210. 


i 


'         HG  Mobility 


Accessibility  and  Barrier-Free.  Design  Resources 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  A  BARRIER  FREE  ENVIRONMENT.    7th  and  Florida  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.    20002*       The  center  provides  technical  assist- 
ance on 'accessibility  on  a  state-by-state  basis*    They  also  publish 
Accessibility  Assistance,  a  186-p.age  national  directory  of  consultants 
on  environments  for  disabled  people.    The  directory  is  designed  for  per- 
sons seeking  advice  about  ways  to  make  existing  facilities  accessible 
qr  create  new  ones.    Copies  are  $3.25  prepaid  or  $4.25  with  billing. 

\ 

V 

ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIER  REMOVAL  FOR  ALL.    Available  from:.   East  Central  • 
Oklahoma  State  College,  Rehabilitation  Services! Education,  Department 
,of  Human  Resources,  Ada,  OK    74820.       This  series  of  7  slide/ tapes, pre-' 
sents  information  regarding  legislation,  and  barriers  removal  in  em- 
ployment, transportation,  and  housing. 

BARRIER-FREE  DESIGN :    THE  LAW,  VOL.  I.    Available  from:    Eastern  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  Association,  423  Park  Avenue  S.,  Nefr  York,  NY  10016. 
This  resource  is  intended  for  architects,  engineers,  building  officials 
and  inspectors*    The  document  presents  /simplified  explanations  of  ANSI 
standard  regulations. 


BARRIER  FREE  MEETINGS:    A  GUIDE  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS.  .  Avail- 
able from:    American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,,  1515 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.    20005.     ■  This  resource 
presents  guidelines  for  ways  that  meetings  can  be  made  accessible  to 
people  with  different  disabilities. 

* 

BARRIER  FREE  SITE  DESIGN.    Reprinted  1977.    Available  from:    U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  Stock  No.  023-000-00291-4.    Cost:    $2.75.    (  This  82-page  publi- 
cation provides  both  administrators  and  designers  with  information 
about  designs  that  meet  the. needs  of  physically  handicapped  people  using 
the  outdoor  environment. 

DESIGNING  FOR  THE  DISABLED.    Goldsmith,  S.,  1976.    Available  from: 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects »  66  Portland  Place,  London,  V.I., 
ENGLAND.       This  presents  results  of  research  on  detailed  space  require- 
Mnts  for  persons  with  various  disabilities. 


MANUAL  FOR  ACCESSIBILITY:    CONFERENCE,  MEETING,  AND  LODGING  FACILITIES. 
Langton,  A.J.  (Ed.).    Available  from:    Accessibility  Committee,  ■ 
Wisconsin  Rehabilitation  Association,  c/xy Stout  Vocational 
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Rehabilitation  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  Menomonie ,  WI 
54751.    Cost:    $2 .50,  32-page  softbound  manual.       This  well-illustrated 
manual  provides  detailed^  information  describing  minimum  accessibility 
features  for  parking,  buildings,  conference/meeting  roosts,  restrooms, 
and  guest  rooms.    It  is  designed  so  that  all  aspects  of  conference  fac- 
ilities can  be  evaluated  as  to  accessibility  for  handicapped  individuals 
including  visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired  and  physically  handicapped 
people.    There  is  he&vy  emphasis  on  wheelchair  accessibility. 


RESOURCE  GUIDE:    ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS  REMOVAL.    1978.    Available  from: 
U.S.  Dep*£tmen^of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  for  Handi- 
capped ^dividual*,  and  Architectural  and  Transportational  Barriers  Com- 
pliance/Board, Washington,  D.C.    20201.       This  23-page  booklet  lists 
resources,  publications,  organizations  and  programs  to  assist  handi- 
capped individuals  with  architectural  accessibility. 
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Transportation  and  Travel  Resources 

ACCESS  AMIRAK.    Amtrak,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  955  L 'Enfant  Plaza, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

•  « 

ACCESS  TRAVEL:    AIRPORTS,  A  GUIDE  TO  ACCESSIBILITY  OF  TERMINALS.  This 
19-page  booklet  provides  charts  on  'accessibility  of  airports  across  the 
United  States. 

<*> 

AIRLINE  TRAVEL  RECOMMENDATIONS .    Availab^6  from:    Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Washington,  D.C.    20428.  '  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  published  ntf.es  to  ensure  that  handicapped 
travelers  are  treated  fairly  and  without  discrimination. 

COORDINATING  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED. 
Available  from:    Office  of  Environment  and  Safety,  Department,  of  Trans- 
portation, 400  7th  Street,  S.W.,  Room  9422,  Washington,  D.C.  20590. 
These  three  volumes  contain  an  analysis  of  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning transportation  for  handicapped  and  elderly  people. 

FREE  BUS  FARE  FOR  ATTENDANT.       Greyhound  and  Trailways  bus  companies 
each  have  special  programs  to  allow  a  disabled  person  and  an  attendant 
to  travel  on  a  single  fare.  \ 

1978-79  INTERNATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  ACCESS  GUIDES:    AN  AID  FOR  DISABLED 
AND' ELDERLY  TRAVELERS.    Available  from:    Travel  Survey  Department,^ 
Rehabilitation/WORLD,  20  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10018.  This 
is  the  first  edition  of  an  annual  series  of  up-to-date  international 
directories  of  access  guides  for  disabled  .people . 


TRANSPORTATION  COUNSELING  FOR  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS :  A  MANUAL  FOR 
REHABILITATION  PROFESSIONALS.  Labanowich;,  $,  1979.  Available  from: 
Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 2300  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  714,  Washington,  D.C.  20037,  (ZOZ) 
676-3801.  Cost:"  $6.00.  This  guide  is  for  professionals  to  facili- 
tate development  of  individualized  rehabilitation  transportation  plans 
through  assessment  of  disabled  or  elderly  people's  transportation  needs. 

TRAVEL  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED.    Available  from:    Consumer  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago,  IL    60666;       This  bro- 
chure explains  air  travel  procedures  and  tips  for  handicapped  travelers. 
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TRAVEL  INFORMATION  CENTER*    Moss  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  12th  Street  & 
Tabor  Ro<id,~ Philadelphia,  PA    19l4l*       The  center  Serves  primarily 
mobility-disabled  individuals,  though  they  resppnd  to  inquiries  relating 
<  jp  all  handicapping  conditions.    They  answer  questions  on  an  individual' 
basis  regarding  the  accessibility  and  suitability  of  the  trip  b$ing 
considered* 

y 

TRAVEL  TIPS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED.    Available  from:    Consumer  Guide  Ser- 
vice, U.S.  Travel  Service u  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
.  20230.    •  "  °  /7~ 
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Description  ~~  "        •  : 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  recently  issued  final  regulations  for  deduction  \ 
expenses  incurred  >y  businessmen  for  the  removal  of  .architectural  or  transportation 
barriers  to  handicapped  and  elderly  parsons* 

The  rules  implement  Sec.  2122  of  the  tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.    They  allow  deduc- 
tions of  up  to  $25,000  per  year  for  qualifying  expenditures  made  after  Dec.  31,  1976, 
or  before  January  1,  1980.    Changes  must  be  based  on  the  ANSI  standards  for  barrier 
removal. 

For  more  informatio^-pontact  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,    (source:  'Missouri 
Developmental  Disability  News")'  *  * 


Address 


Phone                                        .  -  1 

Additional  Information 

IHf 

Item     National  Center  for  a  Barrier  free  Environment 


Category  HG  Moblllty  ^ 


Description 

The  center  was  created  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  a  variety  of 
organizafions  representing  disabled  people  and  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  architectural  barrier  removal.    The  center  provides  publications  (with  charges 
for  some)  and  free  referral  services  by  phone  or  mail.    It  also  "maintains  a  list  of' 
,  speakers  specializing  in  barr*fer-free  design.  *  \ 


.  J 


Address 

National  Center  for  a  Barrier  Tree 
Environment ,  Suite  1006,  11*0  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 
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4  Phone 

Additional  Information  **  - 
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Item  •  Parking  Tickets 


Category  hg  Hobiiity 


Description 


A4vocates  for  the  Handicapped  offers  parking  "tickets"  which  can  be  distributed 
by  any  law  enforcement  official,  museum  or  shopping  -center    guards,  security  personnel; 
etc.    They  are  placed  on  the  windshields  of  cars  parked  illegally  in  handicapped 
parking  spaces  or  across  ramps  used  by. persons  in  wheelchairs.    The  tickets  have  no 
legal  significance,  but  ask  physically  able  people  to  use  other  locations  in  the  future. 

• 

I 

Books  of  10  tickets  each  cost  20c 

(source:    Access:    The  Guide  To  A  Better  Life  for  Disabled  Americans,  1978) 


Address 

Advocates  for  the  Handicapped,  77  W. 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60602 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item      Project  Compliance  and  Dimensional  Sign  Age 

Category  Hp  Motfinty  ^ 

Description 

These  two  films  work  jointly  to  design  and  implement  physical  accessibility 
compliance  yith  Section  503  and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973*  Project 
Compliance  inspect  facilities  to  determine  accessibility  needs,  maintains  an 
extensive  individual  library  on  accessibility  standards  and  regulations,  and 
develops  and  conducts  conferences  and  training  programs  forv interested  institutions 
and  companies  involved  in  compliance  with  regulations.    Dimensional  Sign  Age 
manfactures  signs  and  location  cues  for  the  visually  impaired. 


Address  , 

Project  Compliance,  4140  N.  Clarendon 
Avenue,  Chicago,  JL  60613 
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Phone     (312)  935-9299 


Additional  Information 

Dimensional  Sign-Age,  Dimensional  Graphics, 
Inc. ,  222  W.  Huron,  Chicago,1"  1L  60610 
Telephone:    (312)  787r5658( 


item  '  Services  for  the  Handicapped 

.  Smithsonian  Institution    National  Air  &  Space  Museum 


Category  Hg  Mobility 


Description 

This  service  offers  to  federally  funded  arts  and  cultural  institutions  guidance 
-  on  how  to  make  their  facilities' and  programs  accessible  to  disabled  people.  This 
Service  is  available  to  organizations  such  as  community  arts  centers,  museums,  and 
historical  societies.    The  program  will  respond. to  telephone  and  written  inquiries, 
make  referrals  to  other  information  sources,  and  send  publications  on  such  areas  as 
physical  accessibility,  auxiliary  aids,  and  program  planning.    It  also  has  capacity 
to  make  s*ite  visits  to  institutions  ,an#d  to  offer  on-the-spot  assessments  of  plants 
'  and  programs.    Fees. vary  with  services. 


Address 

Services  for  the  Handicapped, 
Smithsonian  Institution  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum,  Room  3566,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


• 

Item      Mobility  on  Wheels 

« 

Category  VHG  Mobility  ^ 



_^  

Description 

This  is  an  organized  group  of  citizens  with  mobility  problems  due  to  physical 
Impairment',  including  visual,  hearing,  and  aging  disabilities.    MOW's  objectives 
are:     1)  to  create  awareness  of  mobility  limitations;  2)  to  instigate  removal  of 
architectural  barriers  and  prevention  of  new  ones  being  built  by  all  levels  of 
government  and  private  enterprises;  and  3)  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  community 
resource  center  including  information,  referral,  and  consultative  services. 


Pertains  to  Competency  9,  Getting  Around  "the  Community  (Mobility)' 


Address 

Mobility  on  Wheels,  1712  Glendon 
Avenue,  Norfolk,  VA  23518 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 


£f0 


ftem       American  National  Standards  Institute 


Category  Hg  Mobility  ^ 


Description 

ANSI  publishes  a  guide  called  "American  National  Standard  Specifications  for 
Making  Buildings  and  Facilitifes  Accessible  to  and  Usable  by,  The  Physically 
Handicapped",    This  Institute  determines  the  accessibility  standards  that  are  used 
nationwide.    A  copy  of  the  revised  standards  is  $2.75. 


Address 

American  National  Standards  Institute, 
Inc.,  1430  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10018 


Item  Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 

Category  Hg  Mobility  ^ 

Description 


•  This  federal  board  is  responsible  for  compliance  with  accessibility  standards 
published  by  ANSI.    The  board  investigates  tomplaints,. enforces  compliance,  and  acts 
as  a  resource  for  the  government  agencies  and  departments  which  are  members.  Some 
states  have  similar  boards.    Write* to  the  federal  office  to  determine  if.  your  state 
has  such  a  board. 


Address 

Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board,  Switzer 
Building,  Room  1004,  Washington,  D.C, 
20201 
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Phone 


Additionpl  Information 
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Resources  and  Information  for  Disabled  Drivers 


DISABLED  DRIVERS  -  ASSISTIVE  DEVICES,  3/4"  videotape,  21  minutes,  1979. 
Available  from:    Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  New  York,  NY. 

This  tape. is  for -  driving  trainers  and  disabled  drivers.  It  demonstrates 
the  various  assistive  devices  used  in  transfer,  braking  and  accelerating 
automobiles .  f 


DRIVING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED.    Available  from:    Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy,  Rancho  Los  Amigos  Hospital,  7601,  E.  Imperial 
Highway,  Downey,  CA  90242. 


HAND  CONTROLLED  CAR  RENTAL.       Avis,  Hertz  and  National  car  rental  agen- 
cies have  hand-controlled  cats  available  in  many  major  cities.    At  least 
two  weeks  notice  should  be  given  to  ensure  availability.    According  to 
the  National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation's  National  Resouree  Directory, 
reservations  should  not  be  made  through  local  agents.    Call  the  company's 
national  or  regional  office*    These  numbers  are  listed  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  most  telephone  books* 


THE  HANDICAPPED  DRIVER fS  MOBILITY  GUIDE.    Available  from:  American 
Automobile  Association  (AAA)  •  f 

The  Guide  lists  500  transportation  services  for  disabled  drivers,  driv-' 
ing  schools  in  U.S.  prepared  to  work  with  handicapped  drivers,  and 
manufacturers  of  special  adaptive  equipment. 


SOURCES  FOR  ADAPTIVE  EQUIPMENT  AND  VEHICLES.       Manufacturers  of  hand 
controls  and  dealers  for  specially  equipped  vans  and  buses  are  listed 
in  the  National  Resource  Directory,  1979,  published  by  the  National 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation,  369  Elliot  Street,  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
MA    02164.       0  ' 


Additional  information  about  automobile  transportation  for  disabled 
drivers  is  located  in  the  section  entitled  Orthope'dic  Handicap,  Mobility, 
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Barriers  to  Accessibility  for  Hearing  Impaired  Persons 


Barriers  to  communication  often  are  not  apparent  to  a  person  who 
is  not  deaf,    A  tour  through  a  major  city's  airport  would  not  seem  to 
show  that  this  facility  poses  a  communication  barrier  to  a  deaf  person,  , 
Yet:    a  deaf  person  traveling  to  that  airport  to  meet  a  friend  cannot  be 
paged  by  that  .friend  yho  has  missed  his  plane,    A  deaf  traveler  may 
arrive  at  a  flight  gate,  only  to  learn  that  the  flight  has  been  shifted 
at  the  last  moment  to  another  gate.    Deaf  travelers  have  actually  missed 
fUghts  because  airline  personnel  forgot  to  inform  them  of  flight  changes. 
They  have  also  wound  up  bn  planes  to  the  wrong  places.    Further,  a  deaf 
person  who  wants  to  make  a  flight  reservation  may  be  unable  to  locate  a 
hearing  friend  to  place  such  a  phone  call  and,  therefore,  have  to  drive 
to  the  airport  to  make  the  arrangements,  \ 

These  kinds  of  frustrations  are  a  dally  occurrence  for  a  deaf  person 
Deaf  persons  encounter  buildings  with  intercom  systems  .to  gain  admittance; 
must  rely,  in  large  part,  on  friends  or  neighbors  to  call  repairmen  or 
make  doctor's  appointments;  cannot  kngw  when  an  emergency  alarm  is  acti- • 
vated  in  a  public  building;  and  will  not  know  when  their  number  is  called 
at  the  deli  counter  in  the  supermarket,  ,  Hearing  people  generally  just 
never  give  much  thought  to  how  much  the  world  relies  on  audio,  rather 
than  visual^j^ssages,  whether  it  is  the  siren  on  an  emergency  vehicle  or 
the  intercom  in  the  pizza  take-out. 


Breaking  Down  the  Barriers  • 

All  environments  should  require  a  visual  counterpart  to  wirning 
bells  or  sirens.    This  could  be  a  flashing  ligjht  or  sign,  which  should 
be  placed  away  from  windows  and  conventional  lighting  and  be  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  attract  the  attention  of  anyone  in  the  area. 
»  .  ^ 

Certified  interpreter  services  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
hearing  impaired  persons  who  have  business  with  public  or  private 
agencies.    Since  English  is  really  a  second  language  for  some  deaf 
people,  writing  on  a  pad  or  attempting  to  communicate  through  speech  and 
lipreadiag  may  lead  to  many  misunderstandings.    Deaf  persons  for  whom 
English'  is  a  second  language  need  the  services  of  an  interpreter  usiUig 
American  Sign  Language  (ASL)  •    It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  inter- 
preters for  persons  .who  rely  on  lipreading  as  well  as  interpreters 
skilled  in  ASL  and/or  signed  English.    The  certified  interpreter  could  x 
be  a  staff  mamber  of  the  agency  or  part  of  an  interpreter  pool,  on  call 
to  the  agency  of  business  ais  needed.    A  sign  should  be  installed  showing 
the  deaf  person  where  the  interpreter  service  is  located. 
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Public  buildings  should  be  well  lighted  and 'acoustically  designed 
to  reduce  background  noise.    A  person  communicating  with  a  deaf  person 
should  never  be  placed  between  that  deaf  person  and  a  light  source,  but  • 
rather  should  stand  so  that  the  light  is  to  .the  deaf  personfs  back. 

A  teletypewriter  phone  and  phone  with  an  amplifier ' compatible  with 
hearing  aids  should  be  located  wherever  there  is  a  bank  of  public  tele- 
phones, as  well  as  at  central  switchboards  or  information  desks.  Busi- 
nesses with  deaf  employees  or  which  expect  to  have  deaf  persons  as^ 
customers  should  also  have  TTYfs.    Communities  should  provide  answering/ 
relay  services  for  deaf  persons. 

«  '  *  « 

Deors  in  heavy  traffic  areas  should  have  glass  panels  or  windows 
since  deaf  persons  need  to  see  to  know  that  someone  is  approaching  a  door 
from  the  other  side.    Similarly,  glass  security  windows  at  reception  and 
service  desks  should  not  have  obstructions  which  make  it  difficult  for  a 
deaf  consumer  to1  see  the  service  person. 

Visual  counterparts  to  public  address  systems  should  be  provided. 
TV  monitors  are  now  being  used  in  train  and  airline  terminals  to  announce 
arrival  and  departure  infomration,  and  these  could  be  used  to  present' 
announcements  for  hearing  handicapped  persons.    A  flashing  light  or 
signal,  along  with  an  audio  announcement,  .could  be  used  to  alert  persons 
that  a  special  message  is  being  displayed. 

In  trains  and/or  subway  stations,  the  signs  naming  the  stations 
should  be  clearly  visible  through  the  window  of  the  cars  so  that  a  deaf 
petson  is  not  dependent  on  a  conductor's  announcement.    It  would  also  be 
ifhelpful  if 1  fare  information  and 'routes  and  schedules  were  posted. 

\ 

Signals  and  Security 

In  apsrtment  buildings,  smoke  detectors  with  flashing  lights  should 
be  available  as  should  doorbell  lights.    Appliances  should  be  marketed 
with  flashing  lights  in  addition  to  sound  warnings  to  indicate  that  the 
appliance  is  on  or  has  completed  its  task.    In  high  security  apartments, 
closed  circuit  TV  systems  could  be  used  "as  visual  intercoms,  at  least 
between  Che  building  door  and  a  manager's  or  superintendent's  office. 

Public  buildings,  e^iibits,  museum?  and  galleries  are  today  in- 
creasinly  adding  electronic  systems 'which  supply  information  through  a 
headset  or  portable  receiver.    Scripts  of  this  narrative  should  be  pro- 
vided, or  interpreted  tours  offered,  to  deaf  individuals  and/ or  groups. 
Seating  at  the  front  of  auditoriums  and  theatres  should  be  reserved  for 
hearing  impaired  persons  who  may  need  to  lipread  speakers,  or  whose 
enjoyment  of  a  production  may  depend  completely  on  ability  ot  observe 
the  action.    Printed  scripts  and/or  interpreter  services  should  also  be 
provided.    The  Folger  Theatre  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  provide  an 
interpreted  performance  of  each  of  its  productions  in  the  coming  year. 
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Finally,  any  agency  ot  organization  which  requires  clients  to 
complete  written  forms  should  be  sure  that' these  forms  are  written  in  as 
simple  and  clear  lapguage  as  possible,    A  videocassette  witK  a  signed 
presentation  of  information  or  instruction  might  be  an  effective  aid  to 
agencies  who  deal  with.  d£af  persons  on  a  regular  basis. 

This  description  of  barriers  encountered  by  deaf  persons  and' 
possibilities  for  overcoming  them  is  certainly  not  complete.  The 
barriers  posed  by  television  itself  could  take  a  full  issue  of  this 
publication.    Individuals  and  organizations  shoftld  look  closely  at  their 
own  environments  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  hearing  handicapped  person. 
As  information  and  research  is  developed  it  should  be  shared;  this  article 
is  merely  the  beginning. 


The  preceding  is  an  exerpt  reprinted  from  the  article  "The  Barriers  ofN 
Deafness11  appearing  in  Report »  Volume  3,  Number  6,  Novenfcer/December 
1977.    This  article  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Callaudet  College's 
sponsorship       this  issue  of  Report. 
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Equipment  to  Aid  Mobility 

Wheelchairs 

Simply  ,stated,  wheelchairs  provide  mobility  and  transportation  for  per- 
sons unable  to  walk.  Selecting  an  appropriate  wheelchair  is  a  highly  in- 
dividual matter,  as  each  user  has  special  functions  and  requirements  to 
consider.  Wheelchair  design  varies,  and  should  always  be  selected  with 
the  help  of  a  physician  and/or  physical  therapist.  To  follow  are  brief 
descriptions  of  various  types  of  wheelchairs,  reflecting  differences  in 
function  and  usage: 

Manually  operated—a  self  propelled  wheelchair  designed  for  persons 
with  adequate  hand  and  arm  strength . 

Electrically  operated—propelled  by  an  electronic  level.  Motorized 
wheelchairs  are  prescribed  for  persons  who  lack  sufficient  upper 
extremity  sttength.    Most  levers  are  operated  by  hand  but  others 
can  be  controlled  by  a  chin  or  mouth  lever . 

,/ 

BreatK  operated — through  a  "puff"  and  "suck"  breath  movement,  this 
wheelchair  is  required  by  persons  with  little  br  no  movement  below 
the  neck* 

Wheelchair  cushions*    For  wheelchair  users,  particularly  those  with  spi- 
nal cord  injuries,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pressure 
sores,  particularly  in  the  buttocks  region,  which  can  easily  develop 
through  prolonged  sitting  without  changing  body  position.    In  response 
to  this  need,  wheelchair  cushions  are  prescribed.    Again,  consult  with 
a  physician  or  physical  therapist.  x 

*  <• 
Maintenance  and  repairs.    Preventive  maintenance, and  small  repairs  will 
result  ia. a  pioperly  functioning  chair.    F<?r  information  on  maintenance 
and  assistance,  contact**  local  supplier  of  wheelchairs  or  a  local  bi- 
cycle repair  shop. 

Wheelchair  Care 


ERIC 


Tour  wheelchair  is  an  expensive  piece  of  equipment.  Here  are  some  main- 
tenance tips  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

Metal  parts.    Wipe  with  a  soft  cloth  at  least  once  a  week*    Polish  with 
a  good  chrome  polish  once  a  month* 


Upholstery*    Mend  small  tears  with  tape  to  prevent  extension.  Sponge 
with  a  damp  cloth  once  a  week.    Use  naughahyde  conditioner  once  a  month. 

Tires :    Clean  occasionally  with  a  damp  cloth*    If  your  chair  has  pneu- 
matic tires,  keep  correct  amount  of  air  in  them  (45-50  lbs.).    It  has 
a. 
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been  found  that  it  is  possible  to  install  Schwinn  bicycle  tires  on  a 
chair  and  that  they  last  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the  standard 
grey  rubber  tires.    The  cost  is  somewhat  leds  too. 

Large  wheels.    Occasionally  tighten  screws  on  hand  rims.    Tighten  wheel 
if  it  develops  side  play  by  loosening  lock  nut  on  axle  and  inserting 
screwdriver  in  slotted  end  of  axle  and  tighten.    All  wheel  bearings'  have 
been  factory  packed  in  grease  but  should  be  repacked  once  a  year. 

Frame.    Grease  extra  long  center  bolt  on  the  X-brace  every  two  months. 
DO  NOT  oil  hinges  or  damps  that  control'  folding  footrest  or  leg  rest 
panel. 

Safety  hints.    Make  sure  handgrips  are  always  tight.    Be  sure  screws  hold 
ing  upholstery  are  secure.    If  chrome  starts  tp  peel,  sand  it  smooth. 
Keep  brakes  in  working  order. 


Brace  Care 

Braces— The  use  of  braces  sometimes  allows  ambulation  for  spinal  Injured 
persons,  and  when  appropriate  is  recommended  by  the  attending  physician 
or  physical  therapist. 

t 

1.  ?e  sure  all  locks  are  clean  and  move  freely.    Keep  them  free' of  lint 
and  rust.  - 

2.  Clean  leather  once  a  week  w£th  mil£  soap  and  water*,  saddle  soap,  or 
a  good  leather  cleaner. 

3.  Check  once  a  month  for  worn  leather,  loose  or  missing  screws  and  worn 
buckles  and  straps. 

4.  Check  often  to  see  metal  is  not  bent,    A  pressure  area  may  occur  if 
metal  rubs  the  skin. 

5.  Check  body  each v day  for  red  areas  afcter  removing  braces.    An  unchecked 
red  area  one  day  may  ,be  an  open  sojre  the  next  day. 

6.  Do  not  try  to  do  major  repairs  on  brace  yourself.    Contact  a  brace 
shop  • 


Ramps,  Lift 8,  and  Elevators 

Because  of  flhe  difficulty  inherent  in  overcoming  barriers  imposed  by 
curbs,  staitp,  and  upgraded  areas,  ramps,  wheelchair  lifts*  and  eleva- 
tors are  often  necessary.    They  allow  the  wheelchair  to  maneuver  curbs 
and  sidewalks,  and  inside  and  outside  steps.    Unfortunately,  the  cost 
of  this  equipment  id  sometimes  prohibitive,  requiring  assistance  from  a 
source  of  funding.  » 

Reprinted  from  National  Resource  Directory,  1979,  published  by  the - 
National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation. 
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♦  * 


,  Automobile  Transportation 

Transportation  is  basic  to  working  or  going  to  school  and  is  a 
necessity  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  conmunity.    For  many  spinal 
cord  injured  persons  and  people  with  other  types  of.  orthopedic  handicaps 
the  best  means  of  transport  is  by  automobile  since  bus,  subway  and  rail 
a^e  often  inaccessible.    An  automobile  is  safe,  comfortable,  and  usually 
reliable.    A  key  to  the  rehabilitation  of  any  orthopedically  handicapped 
person  is  the  development  of  transportation  options  which  meet  his/her 
needs. 


Motor  Vehicle  Operation 
Driver  Evaluation  and  Training 

According  to  the  level  of  injury,  nearly  all  spinal  cord  injured 
persons  can  drive  their  own  automobiles  and  vans.    'People  with  good  upper 
extremities  can  drive  a  hand  controlled  vehicle  with  ease  and  safety. 
Those  with  lim±tffd  use  of  their  upper  extremities  can  also  be  good 
drivers  due  toS  assistive- devices  ancf-the  many  powfer  assists  in  today's 
motor  vehicles. 

When  travelingby  automobile,  be  sure  you  are  comfortable  and  se- 
cur§  in  the  driver's  seat;  it  is  important  to  take  frequent  stops  for 
weight  shifts.    Bring  a  supply  of  food,  fruit,  water, w  or  some  kind  of 
liquid,  and  be  sure  to  have  an  emergency  medical    supply  available,    A  CB 
radio  is  advisable,  as  well  as  a  sheepskin  to  avoid  skin  problems. 

Several  states  provide  comprehensive  screening  and  evaluation  proce- 
dures for  the  severly  disabled,  while  others  require  clearance  through  the 
Medical  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles.    If  an  evaluation 
is  required,  it  will  assess  motor  function,  strength,  range  of  motion^ 
vision,  and  perception.  •  ' 

Many  schools  offer  driver  training  in  vehicles  with  hifiid  controls, 
and/or  appropriate  equipment.    A  doctor's  statement  is  usually  needed 
prior  to  initiating  lessons.    In  most  cases-,  a  specially  trained  driving 
instructor  is  able  to  determine  the  appropriate  adaptations  needed.    Fees  . 
generally  range  from  $10.00  to  $16.00  per  hour  with  the  number  of  lessons, 
needed  depending  upon  the  skills  and  proficiency  of  the  handicapped  driver. 


Licensing 

In  most  states  persons  who  become  disabled  must  be  cleared  through 
a  Medical  Affairs  Bureau  or  Medical  Advisory  dbmmittee  to  renew  a  driver's 
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license.    A  letter  from  a  physician  specifying  the  disabling  condition  is 
required.    To  obtain  a  license,  apply  at  your  local  motor  vehicles  office 
or  Medical  Affairs  Bureau.    At  the  discretion  of  the  Examiners,  you  may 
be  asked  to  demonstrate  your  ability  to  use  your  adaptive  equipment  to 
pass  the  driving  test.  1  Your  licenfie  will  be  endorsed  describing  the 
equipment  you  need. 


Platefr  and  Privileges 

Handicapped  plates  can  be  obtained  upon  physician  verification  that 
a  i^.gnificant  disability  exists.  These  plates  give  the  handicapped  person 
the  privilege  of  unlimited  parking  time  at  meters  and  in  places  specially 
designated  for  the  handicapped,  but  not  in  a  "No  Parking"  zone,  such  as  a 
fire  hydrant,  b^s  stop,  loading  zine,  etc.  Contact  the  Motor  Vehicle  De- 
partment in  your  a^a  for  further  da  tails. 


Hand  Controls 

There  is  wide  variety  of  adaptive  driving  equipment  on  the  market 
with  many  differences  in  safety,  reliability,  design,  ,and  price. ■   The  type 
of  equipment  needed  is  based  on  the  strengths  of  the, driver.    Sijace  each 
person  has  unique  requirements,  it  is  extAremely  important  to  obtain  the 
correct  equipment.    Seek  expert  advice  ffyW  people  with  experience  /pa  the 
field  of  handicapped  driving  before  purchasing  equipment.    Thpre  iff  no 
economy  in  cheap  adaptive  equipment.    It  is^ot  safe.    The  fmree  main 
types  of  hand  controls  are  listed  below.  \ 

Push- Pull  (push  for  brake,"  pull  for  gas).  Disadvantage:  Can  either 
accelerate  or  brake  but  not  both  simultaneously,  which  is  needed  for 
a  hill  stop.  *  ' 

Requires  a  functional  grip.  s~ 

Push  and  Twist  (push  for  brake,  twist  to  accelerate).  Advantage: 
Can  accelerate  and  brake  simultaneously. 

Disadvantage*:  Handicapped  persons  without  potation  at  wrist  or  good 
grasp  cannot  use  this.  x 

Push  »and  Right  Angle  (push  for  brake,  accelerate  at  right  angle). 
Advantage:    Any  handicapped  person  needing  hand  controls  can  use  it. 
%   Most  sophis  tidied. 

Disadvantage:  ^Bardest  of  all  three  to  learn. 


Ltfted. 

m 


Guidelines  on  Buying  an  Automobile 

The  .following  guidelines  are  recommended  when  purchasing  a  vehicle: 
2-door  sedan  for  wheelchair  user  (wider  doors,  no  center  post);  service 
available  in  most  towns  (since 'spinal  cord  injured  persons  don't  hitchhike 
well!);  American  made,  (i.e.,  Chevrolet,  Ford  and  Plymouth);  intermediate 
or  standand  size;  suitable  price;  automatic  transmission;  comfortable; 
maximum  visibility  from  driver's  se^at;  power  brakes,  steering,  window  and 
locks  *  (especially  for  severely  disabled  persons);  good  safety  harness;  2 


*  
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adjustable  split  seat;  enough  room  between  back  of  front  seat,  when  seat 
is  forward  to  permit  wheelchair  to  enter  when  folded,  and  enough  space 
between  back  of  front  seat  when  it  is  all  the  way  back  to  contain  wheel- 
chair in  transit;  seat  height  approximately  same  height  as  wheelchair 
seat  to  make  transfer  easier;  side  and' rear  view  mirrors;  dimmer  switch 
on  dashboard  or  steering  wheel;  hand  controls;  swing  away  or  removable 
headrests  to' permit  throwing  left  arm  over  back  of  seat  to  load  wheel-  . 
chair;  hand  operated  emergency  brake;  hand  operated  windshield  washer. 

It  is  important  j;o  determine  how  the  vehicle  will  be  used. 
Examples :    air  conditioning  for  desert;  V8  for  mountains;  front  wheel 
drive  for  snow  and  mud;  adaptive  equipment  located  so  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  car  by  non-handicappe,d  person. 


Funding  Sources 
/ 

Funding  Sources  for  Training  and  Equipment 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Commission  will  often  pay  for 
driver  training  evaluations,  lessons  and  adaptive  equipment  when  the 
driver  is  eligible  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  and  when  the 
need  is  related  to  vocational  objectives,  i.e.,  vocational  training, 

jLchool,  or  work.    Apply  to  your  local  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office. 

pbme  private  insurance  companies  will  also  pay  for  evaulations,  training, 
and  adaptive  equipment. 

Funding  Sources  for  Automobiles  or  Vans  / 

/ 

Uatil- there  is  totally  accessible  public  transportation,  the  need/  * 
for  an  automob^la  or  a  specially  equipped  van  is  an  essential  part  of  / 
one's  total  remergence  into  society.    For  most  people,  this  can  be  another 
unforseen  financial  burden,  with  no  light  at^  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Th£ 
purpose  here  is  to  suggest  some  innovative  ideas  that  have  been  passed  'on 
to  us  by  people  whoUwro^been  assisted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  j 
financing  of  an  automobile  or  van. 

To  raise  money,  try  contacting:  '*  j 


1.  Local  Women's  Clubs,  Jaycee's,  B'nai  Brith,  Knight's  of  Columbus,/, 
church  groups.  ' 

2.  Charity  Foundations:    Ford  Foundation;  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  other. 

funding  programs  (get  names  from  the  library).  / 

*       —  / 

/ 

3.  Arrange  with  family,  friends  or  neighbors  to  have  a  block  party/ to  - 

raise  money.    Police  or  town  official*  caiy  be  of  help  with  thW, 

i  / 

/ 

4i  Most  important  is  to  get  your  own  creative  juices  going  to  raise  the 
needed  capital,  and  don't  give  up!  ' 

Reprinted  from  National  Resource  Directory,  1979,  published  by  the  National 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation. 
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Resources,  and  -Information  for  Disabled  Drivers 

-DISABLED  DRIVERS  -  ASSISTIVE  DEVICES,  3/4"  videotape,  21  minutes,  1979. 
Available  from:    Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  New  York,  NY. 

This  tape  is  for  driving  trainers  and  disabled  drivers  •  ,It  demonstrates 
fche  various* assistive  devices  used  in  transfer,  braking  and  accelerating 
automobiles . 


DRIVING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED •    Available  f^om:    Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy,  Rancho  Los  An&gos  Hospital,  7601  E.  Imperial 
Highway,  Downey,  *CA  90242. 


HAND  CONTROLLED  CAR  RENTAL.  Avis,  Hertz  and  National  car  rental  agen- 
cies have  hand-controlled  cars  available  in  many  major  cities.  '  At  least 
two  weeks  notice  should  be  given  to  ensure  availability.  According  to 
the  National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation's  National  Resource  Directory 
reservations  should  not  be  made  through  local  agents.  Call  the  company1 
national  or  regional  office.  These  numbers  are  listed  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  most  telephone  books. 

THE  HANDICAPPED  DRIVER \S  MOBILITY  GUIDE.    Available  from:  American 
Automobile  Association;  (AAA)' , 

The  Guide  lists  500  transportation  iservices  for  disabled  drivers,  driv- 
ing schools  in  U.S.  prepared  to  work\with  handicapped  drivers,  and 
manufacturers  of  special  adaptive  equipment. 

SOURCES  FOR  ADAPTIVE  EQUIPMENT  AND  VEHICLES  •       Manufacturers  of  hand 
controls  and  dealers  for  specially  equipped  vans  and  buses  are  listed 
in  the  National  Resource  Directory,  1979,  published  by  the  National 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation,  369  Elliot  Street,  Newton  Upper  -Falls, 
MA  02164. 
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Dog/&uide  Schools 


*  The-  following  schools  are  involved  in  training  guide  dogs  and  training 
blind  individuals  in  the  skills  needed  to  use  a  guide  dog.  Write  for  further 
information  about  cost  and  application  procedures* 


Eye  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
408  South  Spring  Street 
Los' Angeles,  CA  90013 


International  Guiding  Eyes 
5431-35  Denny  Avenue 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91603 


Eye  of  the  Pacific  Guide  Dogs 
3008  Kalei  Road 
Honolulu,  HI  96814 


Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
1039  Rochester  Road 
Rochester,  MI    48063  1 


Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the 

Blind  » 
109-19' 72nd  Avenue 
Forest  Hills,  NY  11375 
(212)  263-4885 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

P.0,  Box  1200 

San  Rafael,  CA  94902 


Pilot  Dogs  "  „ 

625  West  Town  Street 
Columbus,  OH  4^215 


The  Seeing  Eye 
P.O.  Box  375 
Morris town,  NJ 


07960 


Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind 
106^ East  41st  Street 
New  York,  NY    10017  , 
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Item    Mobility  Aids  from  Telesenaory  System,  Inc. 


Category  vi  Mobility 


Description 

♦  * 

This  company  produces  the  following  devices/ to  facilitate  communication, for 
visually  impaired  people:  ,  •  * 

MDNWAL  SENSOR  -  hand-held  electronic  clear  path  indicator  and  orientation  aid  which 
vibrates  in  hand  when  pointing  at  objects  within  range,  maximum  range  of  13  feat, 

SONIGUIDE  -  a  device  resembling  spectacles  which  uses  ultrasound  to  detect. 


Pertains  to  Competency,  Getting  Around  the  Community .v 


Address 

Telesensory  Systems,  Inc.,  3408  Hillview 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  10099,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
94304 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Iteqrt  sources  for  Tactile  Signs  Tfor  Visually  Handicapped  People 

Category  n  ^ 

•Tactile  signs  use  raised  lettering  (sometimes  in  Combination  with  braille)  to 
provide  information  about  the  environment  to  brind  and  visually  impaired  people.  These 
tactile  signs  provide  location  cues  (e.g.  room  numbers,  floor  selector  buttons  for  eleva- 
tors) that  increase  mobility  for  visually  impaired  people.    Tactile  signs  can  be  obtained 
from: 

TOUCH-KNOW  Division,  Dimensional  Graphics,  Inc.,  222  West  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60610 
(312)  787-5658 

Seton  Name  Plate  Corporation,  592  Boulevard,  New  Haven,  CT  06565    (203)  772-2520 
American  Hotel  Register  Co.,  2775  Shenner  Road,  Northbrook,  IL  60062    (312)  654-4000 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 


CHAPTER  15 


:    -  C 

Personal .  Hygiene  And  Grooming 

This  chapter  encompasses  the  competencies  of  buying  and  preparing  ' 
food;  in-  addition  to  buying  and  caring  for  clpthing.  The  former  r&lates 
ttf  the  purchase,  preparation^  and  consumption  of  food/  The  role  of  food 
as  both  a  necessary  substance  for  life  and  reward  for  behavior  places  ah 
additional  responsibility  on  counselors  who  must  develop  a  disabled- 
individual's  lability  in  distinguishing  between  the  two.  Sub  competencies 
in  this,  area  include:  •demonstrating  eating  skills,  planning  proper  meals, 
purchasing  food,  preparing  meals,  cleaning  up  and  storing  food,  ,  * 

References 

Brolin,  D.  E.  and  Kokaska,  C.  J.    Career  Education  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth.     Colunbus,  Ohio:    Charles  E.  ferrill 
Publishing  Company,  1979. 


Sxib  competencies- in  the  area  of  buying  and  caring  for  clothing  include 
washing  clothing,  ironing  and  storing  clothing,  performing  simple-  mending 
and  purchasing  clothing.     The  following  article  on  "Clothing  Needs  Of  The 
Elderly  and  Handicapped"  elucidates  on  the  needs  and  consideration  in 
this  ^jiitflain: 

Clothing  Needs  of  the  Elderly -and  Handicapped 

•   Being  well  dressed  and  comfortable  gives  everyone  a  psychological, 
lift.     The  elderly  and  handicapped  joay  have  special  clothing  needs.  ~  This 
g^oup  can  have  mobility  limitations  and  te'nd  to  lose  the  ability  to  grasp 
and  manipulate  small  parts.    Thinning  and  drying  skin  is  another  problem. 

Desirable  clothing  features  include  comfort,  ease  of  dressing,  and 

„ undressing,  easy-care  fabrics,  becoming  styles  arid  attractive  colors. 
*       •  •  » 

Garments  should  have  generous  openings  and  fasteners  which  are 
eapy  to  see,  reach,  grasp  and  use.     Front  fasteners  are4  preferred. 
Where  dexterity  i$  a  problem,  a  decorative  trim  can  be  attached  to 
zipper  pulls.    Or,,  large  flat  buttons  sewn  with  a  thread  shank  so  they 
stand  'away  f r6m  ,the  fabric.    Snaps  and-hooks  and  eyes  are  generally  more 
difficult  to  handle.    *Woven  nylon  strips  that  adhere  wheij  pressed  to- 
gether are  useful.  /  5  •  < 

Semi-fitted  waistlines  and  gently  elarfticize^d  waists  are  comfor- 
table* '  Pockets  are  convenient  for  carrying  tissues,  coins,  etc.  Avoid 
high,*  close- fin ting  necklines  and  tigt\t  sleeves.    If  a  person  uses 
crutches,  choose  sleeves  that  are  cut  high  in  the  underarm. 
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Other  considerations  are  wr^p-around  styles  in  slips  and  skirts 
which  provide  extra  width  over  the  hips  and  greater  convenience  in 
toileting.    Skirts  should  be  full  but  not  drag  on  the  £loor'While  a 
person  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  wheelchair,  or  using  crutches.     A  si<Je  • 
zipper  on  pants  for  women,  that  opens  all  the  way  down  the  leg  is^ton- 
venient.    Lines  pants  prrevent  wear,  if  braces  are  used,,   Shorter  lenghts 
will  not  catch  under  crutches, 

The  type  of  fabric  aid  how  a  garment  is  made ^ influence  wearabilirty 
as  well  as  style.    Choose  Jpft,  non-irritat!Lng  and  non^bindlng  Yabrij 


Rough  textures  and  heavy  fabrics  are  often  annoying  to  fche^blder  person 
and  can  irritate  dry  skin.     Check  for  seams  with  adequate  seam  'allowance 
and  small,  even  stitches.     Consider  reinforcing  areas  *of  vst;nain,''  For 
washable  garments,  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association  advised  .checking 
for  easy-care  characteristics.     Look  for  wrinkle  resistant  anti  no-iron 
features,  *.  f 

If  there  is  a  lack  of  styles,  sizes  antfcbnvenience  featured  iiP 
ready-to-wear  to  accommodate  the  elderly  or  nandieapped,  a  homesewer 
can  perhaps  stitch  up  simple,  easy-care  attire. and  acijust  a.gkrmentfs  .» 
features  to  suit  an  individual1  s  ,needs,  -  ,  *  v        '  %%\ 

*    /  r         .  \  * 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1979  issue  of  Cleanliness  Tkcts ,  ^'bulletin 
published  by  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  ^  JL. 
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sewing  supplies,  beginning  sewing,  patterns,  construction  and  fitting. 


SO  WHAT  ABOUT  SEWING.   *  .         Available  from:    tatholic  Guild  for  the 
Visually  Impaired,  180  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL    60601.  This 
text  describes  technique^  for  sewing  by,  hand  and  machine.    It  also  pro 
vides  directions  for  making  and  following  patterns.  \ 
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"Sexuality  can  be  defined  as  the  integration  of  physical,  emotional,, 
intellectual  and  social  aspects  of  an  individual's1  personality  which  ~~ 
express  maleness  or  femaleness11  (Chipouras,  1979,  p.   1).     Sexuality  is 
intertwined  with  every  person's  self-concept  and  self-itoage,  yet  mention 
of  the  sexuality  of  disabled  persons  often  gives*  rise  to  uncomfortable ,  if 
not  negative,  reactions.    Prejudice  $nd  suppression  have  served  to  deprive 
many  disabled  people  of  successful  sexual  existence  that  meets  needs  far 
physical  satisfaction,  acceptance,  tenderness  andxgharing  with  a,  loved  one 
(Dunham,  19  78).    As  Dunham  (1^78)  states: 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  'achievement  of  these  enriching 
relationships  is  the  idea  tlvat  the  disabled  are  not  sexual  beings, 
that  they  are  of  neuter  gender.    Myths  of  nonsexuality  surround 
spastic,  blind,  deaf,  paraplegic,  and  retarded  individuals,  Just 
as  they  are  imposed  upon  children  and  the  elderly.     Too  often 
these'  myths  have  .the  effect  of  denying. the  disabled  the  very 
foundation^  on  which  social-sexual  life  is  built  —  early  ex- 
7  periences  with  the  opposite  sex, , masturbation  without  guilt, 
basic  information  on  the  "facts  of  life,11  and  the  privacy  that 
is  necessary  if  romantic  ^ttachmept  is  to  develop,   (pp.  28^-29) 


Chipouras,  Cornelius,  Daniels  and  "MakaB  (1979)  outline  the  varied 
reactions  of  non- disabled  persons  tp  the  sexual  concerns  of  disabled 
individuals :  r 

'  * 

1.  Disbelief:'   "She  couldn't  be  interested  in  sex  —  she's  blind."  This 
statement  represents  the  complete  inability  to  recognize  a  disabled 
person  as  a  sexual  being.    Instead,  the  disability  is  seen  as  the  over- 
riding \^aracteris  tic. 

2*.  Re vuls ion/Pis gus t :    "Oh!    That's  perverted."    Disability  may  be  seen 
as  perversion  of  "normal,"  or  sexuality  may  be  seen  as  "dirty,"  in 
which  case  a  disabled  person  involved  in  sexual  activity  is  seen  as 
doubly  disgusting.  t 

3.  Active  Suppression:'   "-That  kind  of  thing  is  just  not  allowed  here." 
Active  suppression  of  sexual  behavior  or  discussion  can  be  achieved  in 
a  nunber  of  ways:    segregation  of  the  sexes  in  institutions,  punishment 
for  being  "caught"  in  any  form  of  sexual  activity,  allowing  no  privacy 

*  in  bathrooms  and/or  bedraoms.        '  '  '  J  < 

4.  Avoidance:    "If  we.  don't  discuss  it,  nothing  will  happ^ji."  Institution 
staff  inenbers,  parents,  and  medical  or  ^rehabilitation  personnel  some- 
times choose  to  believe  that  sexuality  will  remain  latent  s<£*long  as  it 
is  not  mentioned.    Results  of  this  inevitably  unsuccessful  avoidance 
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may  be  fear,  confusion,  unwanted  pregnancy,  venereal  disease,  inappro- 
priate behavior  or  sexual  exploitation.    "It's  not  my  job'  is  a  frequent 
rationale  used  by  many  professionals  who  declarojfiat  sexuality  is  not 
related  to  "rehabilitation  goals."    As  a  result>-fehe  disabled -individual 
may  work  with  many  professionals  but  never  receive  services  in  this  area 
"It's  a  private  matter."    Dressing  or  bladder  control  are  also  private 
matters  but'  are  considered  appropriate  topics  of  discussion. in  a  medical 
or  rehabilitation  setting.    Tsis  form  of  reluctance  often  stems  from 
the  professional's  discomfort  rather  t£ane> from  concerns  for  privacy. 

Resigned  Tolerance:    "Don't  like  it,  but  I  "guess  there's  not  much  we 
can  do."    Although  there  are  no  active  attemps  to  stop  sexual  activity, 
such  statements  mask*the  attitude  that  sexual  expression  by  disabled 
'  people  is  not  socially  acceptable. 

^Acceptance:    "It's  OK."    People  who  express  this  acceptance  usually 
perceive  similarities  between  disabled  and"  nondisabled  people  as  being 
greater  than  differences.'    If  sexuality  is  normal  for  nondisablad-peonle 
then  it's  normal  for  disabled  people. 

7.  Active  Encouragement:    "It's  OK  and  we  need  to  improve  the  situation." 
This  attitude  reflects  not  only  acceptance  but  a  desire  to  increase 
opportunities  for  the  sexual  fulfillment  of  disabled  persons  through 
cons tructiA  intervention.    Examples  include:    setting  up  sex  education, 
programs,  fef erring  a  client  to  Planned  Parenthood,  showing  a  film  con- 
cerned with  sexuality  of  disabled  people. 

Chipouras  et  al.  (1979)  also  propose  that  disabled  people  as  well 
nondisabled  people  have  the  following  sexual  rights  and  responsibilities:, 
the  right  to  sexual  expression,  to  privacy,  to  be  informed,  to  have  access 
to  needed  services,  to  'choose  marital  status,  to  have,  or^not  have  children 
to  make  decisions  affecting  one's  life  and  to  develop  to  one  s  fullest 
•potential.  §  •  ^ 

In  lirfit  of  these  rights  and  responsibilities,  needs  for  various 
services  must  be  met.    Disabled  people  need  training  in  social  and  inter- 
personal skills;    Information  on  general  sex  education  as  well  as  in for-, 
mation  pertaining  to  sex  and  disability  muse  be  available  to  disabled  . 
people  and.  the  professionals  working  with. them.      Sex  therapy,  genetic 
counseling  and  contraceptive  Counseling  are  needed  as- well  as  obstetric, 
gynecological  and  urological  care.    Public  and  professional  awareness, 
attitudinal  and  architectural  accessibility,  and  awareness  of  service 
availability  are  key  factors  in  improving  the  outlook  for  the  sexual 
adjustment  of  disabled  people.^  ... 
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after  his  initial  degression  upon  discovering* he  has  .multiple 
sclerosis,  must  come  to  terms  with  his  disease  and  the,  disci- 
pline required  to  cope  with  it.  'He  is o assisted  in  this  adapta- 
tion through  his  friendship  with  Sarah,  a  woman  his  own  age 
similarly  s-trickeiK  who  is  a  volunteer  in  "the  Canadian  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society A   The  incipient  love  affair  makes  discussions 
of  sexuality  and  procreation  credible  and  stresses  the  possi- 
bility of  living- a  ple&sant  life  in  which  mutual  caring  plays  a 
larger  role  than  it  may  for  the  noa-handicapped.  Throughout 
the  general  plot  of  boy  meets  girl,  there  are  tours  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  rehabilitation,  research  and  socializing, 
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Personal-Social/General  Information 


The  Personal-Social  area  encompasses  those  abilities  that  are 
necessary  for  personal  achievement  and  satisfactory  interpersonal  re- 
lationships.   One  may  say  that  the  Daily  Living  Skills  form  the 
structure  to  the  individual's  abilities,  while  the  Personal-Social 
Skills  are  the  muscle  ancj  blood  that  propel  him  toward  fulfillment. 
This  sense  of  achievement  and  fulfillment  is  the  very  basis'  for  de- 
cerning the  quality  <pf  J.ife.    In  other  wards s,  we  cannot  judge  the 
'handicapped  individual's  potential  for  successful,  independent  living  ' 
merely  on  the  basis  of  academic  grades  or  competency  scales.    We  jnust 
also  add  the  interactions  with  other  people.  *  These  thoughts  ofte^i  de- 
termine the  manner  in  wliich  other  skills  will  be  used  and  toward  What 
goals . 


Competencies  ^thafc  are  discussed  in  this  part  include:,  achieving 
self-awareness,  acquiring  self-confidence,  achieving  skills ,  achieving 
independence,  achieving  problem-solving  skills  and  communicating  ade-  , 
quately  with  others.     The  issues  revolved  around  personal-social ^fepects 
are -specific  to  a  given  disability  group.     Therefore,  we  have  written 
sections  in  this  chapter  that  differentiate  the  problems,  that  one  might 
expect  *a  handicapped  individual  to  encounter,  while  he  or'she  is -at- 
tempting to  actualize  personal  needs.  •  1 
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Personal-Social  Aspects 


Self-Concept/Awareness ^and  Cerebral  Ealsy 

'  .The  self- concept'  of  the  cerebral  palsied  person  can  be  affected  by 
a  variety  of  factors,  both  genetic  and  environmental.    The  brain  damage 
hat  produces  the  motor  symptoms  of  cerebral  palsy  can,  in  some  cases,  also 
cause  mental  retardation  and  sensory-perceptual  disorders  which  cayry 
their  own  limitations'  for  'development.     The  possible  combination  of  these 
physical  elements  with  learned  behavior  patterns  and  attitudes  can  form 
a  self-concept  characterized  by  inadequacy  and  failure  (Boone,  1972); 
These  'effects  on  the  development  of  self-concept  that  begin  in  infancy  and 
childhood  c^n  l>ave  implications  throughout  the,  lifetime. 

;^The  motor  disability  ranging  from  slight  to  severe,  which  charac- 
terizes cerebral  palsy,  has  a  corresponding  effect  of  the  child's  self- 
concept  development.    In  the  mpst  serious  cases  of  physicaHnvolvement , 
body  awareness  and  sense  of  self  may  be  distorted  because  the  individual  .* 
stays  in  a  Constant  prone  position  (Oswin,  1967).    Because  of  this,  the 
various  physical  and  spatial  relations  to  other  people  and  objects  in  the 
environment  that  help  define  the  sense  of  self  arfe  limited.  Similarly, 
lack  of  ability  to  explore  the  environment  through  cradling,  grasping, 
and  sucking  hinders  the  process  of  growing  familiar  and  secure  in  a  strange 
world.     Some  babies  with' cerebral  palsy  also  have  problems  in  sucking, 
feeding,  and  swallowing.^  This  can  create  difficulty  in  the  very  important 
early  mother-child  interactions  where  feeding  usually  establishes  a  £lose 
emotional  bond  communicating  satisfaction  and  safety  to  the  infant.  The 
resulting  feelings  of  insecurity  in  the  child  can  be  compounded  if  the  ^ 
mothers  handling  during  dressing  and  carrying  is  characterized  b;y 
anxiety  in  response  to  the  child's  physical  impairment. 

Part  of  the -self- concept  is  formed  through  adoption  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  important  others.    Thus,  for  a  handicapped  child,  the  parents1- 
attitudes  toward,  tke  (Usability  are  of  crucial  importance.    Miller  (1950) 
suggests  that  sometimes  because  of  parental  attitudes,  there  is  an  inverse 

.relationship  between  degree  of  severity  o£  cerebral  palsy  and  degree  of 
adjustment  problems  for  the  individual.  If  the  extent  of  impairment  is 
great  and  the  limitations  unequivocal*,  parents  can  more  easily  establish 

,a*  realistic  set  of  attitudes  and  expectations  allowing  love  and  acceptance 
to  he  gained  by  the  individual.    However,  the. less  severe  the  physical 
invtlvement  the  easier  it  becomes  for  parents  to  make  tl^eij  love  and  %  f% 

;  approval  conditional  upon  achievements  that  can  be  expected  frfom 
physically  normal  offspring.    In  this  situation,  the  person  is  faced  with 
striding  for  achievements  that  are  often  beyond  physical  capacity, -as  well  as 
the  parents1  disappointment.     3oth  can  conbine  to  result  in*  a  sense  of 
inadequacy  and  failure.     Therefore,  early  and  continued  interaction  with  ^ 
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parents  and  family  numbers  who  provide  appropriate,  attainable  goals  is 
essential  for  facilitating  the  maximum 'degree  of  confidence  and^  security 
that  comes  with  mastery  (Boone*  1972).  t 

Self-awareness,  which  includes  tealistic  assessment  of  abilities  . 
and  traits,  often  has  been  found  to  be  limited  in  persons  with  cerebrad  * 
palsy  (Garrett,  1966;  Cohen,  19  76).    Non-disabled  individuals  usually 
experience  success  and  failure  in  a  variety  of  situations  that  help  de- 
fine the  .upper  and-  lower  limits  .of  their  capabilities.     Lacking  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  process  due  to  physical  and  sometimes 
mental  impairment,  people  y*ith  cerebral  palsy^  may  have  a^  distorted  view 
of  the  limitations  of  reality.     As  noted  iri  the  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  ' 
S-upport  Services  for  High  School  Student's  with  Physical  Disabilities  (1977), 
Strurik  has  found  that  overestimation  of  academic  and  career-delated  abil- 
ities can  result  from  overcompensation  for  feelings  of  inadequacy.  Without 
varied  experience  to  develop  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  personal  ability, 
disabled  persons  are  vulnerable  to  fascillation  between  the  extreme  feelings 
of  worthlessness  and  grandiosity  as  they  attempt  to  find  their  unique  Value 
as  individuals.  y  . 


Interpersonal  Skills  and  Cerebral"  P 


Similar  to  the  ways  cerebral  p*sy  affects  self-concept,  *  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  cerebral  palsy  of teiv^kinjar  development  o'f  inter-person aj  „ 
skills.     Lacking  experience  in  testing  and  revising  ways  to  relate  to  others, 
the  person  with  cerebral  palsy  can  remain  inexperienced  and  unprepared  to 
deal  with 'various  social  situations.    -The^feafs  and  attitudes  of  others.  ' 
toward  cerebral  palsy  add  to  the  sopial  isolation  already  imposed  by  physical 
restrictions.  $  . 

For  the'person  with  cerebral  palsy,  dysfunction  in  motor  control  may 
cSuse-  uncontrolled  movements ,  -droolih'g.  and  speech  problems*    Another  par- 
ticularly confusing  aspect  Is*  that  spasticity  may  cause  involuntary  and 
sometimes /inappropriate  smiling  or  laughter.     The  cetebral  palsied  person's 
eyes  may  appear  ta  wander  even  when  the  person  attempts  to  focus.     The^e  - 
physical  manifestations  may  alienate  Nothevs,  especially  when  they  do  not 
understand  the  cause.    The  avoidance  thati  may  resfult  contributes  to  the 
segregation  of  individuals  ,whp  have  cerebral  palsy.  ' 

Because  the  physical  characteristics  "of  cerebral  palsy  remain  un- 
familiar to  the  general  public,   these  aspects  continue  to  seem  strange  or 
shocking.    When- the  cerebral  palsied  person  encounters  reactions  of  ^hock  * 
or  distaste, /it  further  Jfimits  the  person.'s  feeling  of  acceptran.ee \     This  is 
likely  ^o  reduce  the  number  of  social,  interactions ,  which,  in  turn,  reduces 
opportunities  to  improve  'interpersonal  skills  through  experience-*  This 
tfviciousy  circle1'  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  easily  broken.     Some  answers 
may  be  found  through  increased  integration  of  cerebral  palsied  persons 
into'  the  mainstream  of  schools  and  community  and  through  increased  public 
awareness  and  sensitivity.        v  *  *  - 
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Self-Concept,  Interpersonal  Relations  and  Epilepsy  ^ 

y    '       '  *  '  > 

•  "        .    Epilepsy  is  sometimes  considered  a  'Tiidden"  disability^    Unlike  r 
many  other  handicaps,  the  observable  indipations  of  its  presence 
seizures  —  are  not  contiguous  or  predictable/    Consequently ,.  this  form/ 
of  impairment  has  a  uti±que  effect  on  self-concept*.    As  Goldin  and  Margolin 
(19*75)  *point  out,  th£  person  with  a  neuromuscular  Handicap  or  audio-speech 
disorder -has  the  opportunity  to  develop  adaptive  responses  on  a  continuous* 
basis.    Likewise,  others  in  the1 environment  who  provide  important  feedback 
h&ve  continuous  opportunities  to  develop  effective  ways'  of  relating  to  the 
"handicapped  individual  .*    The  unpredictable  and  uncontrollable  nature  of 
epilepsy  hinders  the  adaptation  tihat  usually  occurs  under  conditions*  of 

^continuity  'and  predictability.  'The  person  with  epilepsy  may  be  functioning 
normally^  one  minute  anci  be  plunged  :into  disruptive  behavior  or  convulsions 
t5ie  next 

-     ♦  t  * "  *    *  r  • 

The  "Occurrence  of  Seizures  and  the  threat  of  their  occurrence  - 
can  undermine  the  consistency- of  befiaviox  that  individuals  strive  ^ot  in 
self-image.    More  important ,  °,the  loss  of  control  during  seizures  and  the_^ 
^inability  to  control  their- occurrence  often  result  In  a  person's ^viewing 
himself  as  weak  or  inadequate.    In  this  society,  gaining  control  over  one's 
betjafclors  and  bodily  functions'  is  a  highly  valued  developmental  achieve- 
ment.   The  sense  o>f  personal  autonomy  that  results  from  self-control 
greatly1 enhances  self-coneept.    Individuals  can  adjust  more  readily  to 
handicapping  conditions ' that  limit  autonomy  on  a  consistent  basis.    On  the, 
other  hand,  because  of  tjie  episodic  and  unpredictable  nature  of  seizures, 
the  epileptic  person  has  special  difficulty  adjusting  self-image; 

Since,  feeefback"  from  others  is  incorporated  in  self-concept',  the  way 
others .respond  to  epilepsy  is  very  important/   Non-handicapped  persons 
often  develop  strategies ^for  relating  to  a  disabled  individual  by  identify- 
ing with  that,  individual  — *  by  imagining' \tfxat  it  would  be  like  to  have  that 
impairment.    With  other -visible  handicaps,  repeated  exposure  to  observable 
effects 'reduces  much  of  the  threat  that  identification  can  produce.  How- 
eve*,  since  seizures  —  tl^  only  symptoms  of  epilepsy  —  occur  sporadically 
and  mdy  appear  frightening  to  uninformed  observers,  this  disability 

retains  an  aura  of  mystery.  * 

♦  j 

Because  they  fear -negative  reactions  or  repercussions,  some 
epileptic  individuals  are  very  apprehensive  about  disclosing  their  impair- 
ment.   Many  who  choose  not  to  disclose  feel  guilty  about  hiding  their 
"defect."    Fear  of  discloSirfg  an  undeniable  aspect .of  self  can  adversely 
affect  the'  self-concept  of  an  epileptic  individual.    When  an  epileptic 
individual  feels  shame  and  anxiety  about  the  disorder,  counseling; and  guid- 
ance can  be  geared  to  help  the  person  (1)  accept  the  condition  nbndeval- 
uating,  (2).  gradually  risk*  disclosure  to  others  and  (3)  cope  with  the 
negative  reaction  of  others  should  they  occur  (Guidance,  Counseling  and 
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^  *    Support  Services,  1977),    RaneaTch  findings  indicate  feelings,  of  stigma 
^  begin  to  break  down  when  J  individuals  ri3k  disclosure  and  discover  that 
reactions  of  others  are  not  strongly  negative,  (KLeck,  1968),    To  enhance 
jthe  therapeutic -affect  of  disclosing  to  others-',-  initially ,  these  "others" 
•    should  be  "carefully  chosen.                                                *    -  . 
*  ' 
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Self-Concept/Self-Awareness  and  Hearing  Impairment 

Hearing  impairment  has  varying  psychological  effects  depending  upon 
the  time  of  LLfe  at  which  it  occurs.    The  chili  who  is  deaf  at  birth  will 
have  a  substantially  different  psychological  development  than  the.  chil£ 
who  possesses  hearing.    Likewise,-  the  adjustment  of  the  person  who  loses 
auditory  capacity  .through ,  injury  or  disease  will  be  different  from  that 
of  someone  who  has  never  heard.    These  factors'  all  result  in  variations 
in  self- concept  and  sel.f- awareness. 

The  emotional  development  of  a.  congeni  tally-  £eaf  child  (deaf  from 
birth)  can  be  affected  from  infancy  by  the  parent's  response  to  the  dis- 
ability.   Parents  of  a  deaf  child  do  not  receive  feedback  to  verbal  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  may,  therefore,  withdraw  affectionate  interest  in 
the  child.  This  can  create  an  increasing  gap  between  the  parents  $nd  child, 
depriving  the  infant  of  the  emotional  contact  necessary  for  healthy 
development.  J 

A  heightened  dependence  upon  the  'family  is  often  observed  in  the. 
deaf  child  as  the  appropriate  age  is  reached  to  form  peer  friendships. 
Even  though  the  child  has  only  limited  .eommunication  with  family  members, 
.there  is  little  input  from  the  outside  world,  making  the  family's  inflii- 
ence  stronger  than  for  a  shearing  child.       *  5 

*  The  congenitally  deaf  child  and  the  pre> linguistically  deafened  * 

child  (hearing  loss  occurring  before  the  establishment  of  verbal  skilly) 
face  special  difficulties  in  psychological  development  because  they  do 
not  have  access  to  language.    Speech  and  hearing  develop  together  and  the 
grammatical,  syntactical,  and  logical  framework  provided.by  language  is 
important  for  structuring  thought  processes.    Without  the  benefit  of  this 
organizing  experience,  children  with  hearing  impairment  at  this  age  are 
likely  to  have  difficulty  with  conceptualization.    Their  level  of  concept' 
tualization  does  not  necessarily  reflect  their  level  of*  intelligence. 
Because  of  inadequate  training,  and  education,  these  children  often  grew 
into  adulthood  with  limited  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  themselves  and 
the  world  around  them.    Similarly,  Myklebust  (1964)  maintains  that  hearing 
provides  a  primary  way  of  monitoring  one's  'own  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
comparing  oneself  to  others."    Therefore,  when  this  monitoring  does  not 
exist,  the  individual  is  more  isolated  and  naturally  may  'become  more  de- 
tached.   Previously  many  cf  these  persons  were  incorrectly  diagnosed  as, 
mentally  retarded. 

The  group  of  people  who  suffer  severe  hearing  loss  later  in  life  is 
s       relatively  small.    The  .adaptation  of  self-concept  to  hearing  impairment 
«,    that  occurs  after  the  achievement  of  language  skills  is  far  different  from 
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the,  cfevelotfpental  process  involved  with  hearing  imparment  that  is  congeni- 
tal or  pre^linguistic.  ,  Once  the  person  has  assimilated  the  rules  of 
language  that  affect  the  organization  of  logical*  thought,  hearing  loss  is 
mope; a  matter  of  emotional  adjustment  father  than  developmental  process. 
An  important  component  of ^this  emotional  adjustment  involves  reaction  to 
the  loss  of  the  auditory  background  of  daily  living  (Ramsdell,  1970). 
Without  this  auditory  connection  with  the  world  —  vague  echoes  of  people  , 
talking  in  the  other  room,  the  distant  sound  o'f  traffic  —  .the  person  may  '% 
feel  as  though  the  world  is  dead  and  feelings  of  depression  may  result. 
These  feelings  may  be  alleviated  if  the  person  is  made  aware  of  the  cause. 

*  '  <a 
Bolton,  Cull  and  Hardy  (1974)  suggest  that  three  major  factors 

operate  in  the  adjustment  process* which  affects  the  self-eoncept  of  the 
hearing  impaired  person.    The  first  factor  involves  the  degree  to  which 
the  disability  limits  the  person  physically  or  requires  change* in  behavior. 
The  ease  of  adjustment  will  be  determined  by  the  individual's  lifestyle 
before  loss -of  hearing.    For  example,  a  music  lover  will  need  to  make  a 
much  greater  change  in  lifestyle  due  to  deafness  than  someone  whose  acti- 
*vities  do  not.  call  for  so  much  reliance  upon  hearing.    The  second  factor 
involves  the  individuals  previous  attitudes  toward  his  or  her  particular 
type  of  disability.    The  more  positive  the  attitude  >  toward  hearing  impaired 
persons  before  personal  loss,  the  better  the  adjustment  will  be.  Also, 
the  amount  of  information  the  person  has  about  the  disability  and  the 
amount  of  time  over  which  the*hearing  losfc*  takes  place  will  influence  the 
degree  to  whidj  a  person  will  successfully  adjust.    Knowledge  of  simple, 
straightforward  facts  and  a  slow  onset  of  loss  are  the  best  conditions  to 
facilitate  acceptance  of  this  disability.    The  last  major  factor  involves 
an  individual's  view  of  his  or  her  body  and  its 'functions.    This  will 
affect  the  meaning  attached  to  a  hearing  loss.    Some  people,  "more  than 
others,  will  interpret  heating  loss  as  a  personal  insult  to  their  bodies, 
compounding  the  adjustment  process  already  made  difficult  by  new  physical 
limitations^ 

m 

Interpersonal  Skills  and  Hearing  Impairment 

The  interpersonal  skills  mastered  by  the  hearing/  impaired  person  are 
likely  to  be  related  to  the  time  of  onset  .and  severity  of  the  disability. 
Individuals  who  are  congeni tally  or  pre- linguistically  deaf  often  face  the 
problems  associated  with  overprotective  families  and  lack  of  experience  in 
the  wider  world.  Also,  people  with  this  handicap  tend  to  relate  on  a  much 
more  concrete,  rather  than  abstract,  level1>ecause  they  lack  the  conceptual 
complexity  that  qomes  with  "normal"  language  development. 

Individuals  who  experience  hearing  loss  later  in  life  will 'have  pre- 
viously developed  interpersonal  skills,  but  must  modify  them  considerably 
due  to  their  disability.    This  modification  of  interpersohal  skills  can 
cause  a  good  deal  of^emotional  frustration  and  behavioral  problems  if  the 
person  unduly  equates  the  disability  with  Social  stigma. 

Cutler  (19.74)  maintains  that  the  degree  to  which  hearing  impaired 
persons  seek  contract  with  others  who  share  their  disability  or  with  those 
who  hear  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  individual's  impairment.    If  an 
individual  is  totally  deaf  and  unable  to  speak,  or  speaks  poorly,  Cutler 
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asserts  that  this  person  will  tend  to  affilliate  with  those  Iwho  share  this 
level  of  impairment.     These  individuals  use  mostly  manual  communication; 
even  when  speech  is  possible,  it  is  seldom  used**    Cutler  proposes  that 
those  who  are  deafened,  hard  of  hearing,  or  deaf;  yet  possess  deaf  speech 
(articulated  sound  learned  even  thoughvno  hearing  has'  ever  been  experienced) 
will  .seek  more  involvement  with  the  hearing  World,  depending  upon  the 
degree  to  which  they  feel  comfortable  using  amplificatioh  devices  or  lip-  , 
reading."   Whether  Cutler's  assertions  are  accurate  or  merely  anecdotal, 
the  major  factor 'in  interpersonal  skills  appears  to  be  whether  the  .mode  of 
communication  can  be  managed  coijf ortably .    Some  people  choose  not  to  yse 
amplification  devices  or  manual  signing  and  rely  only  .dh  lip  reading. 
Others  utilize  only  manual  signing.    The  choice  of  mode  of  communication, 
which  latgely  determines  the  nature  of  interpersonal  experience  r  seems  to 
be  an  individual  matted  that  reflects  at  least  to  some  extent,  hpw  the-  ^ 
hearing  impairment  has  been  integrated  into  the  person's  self-concept. 
*  *  ♦  • 

Ramsjdell  (1970)  suggests  that  when  hearing  loss  is  involved,  the 
most  realistic  factor  rin  facilitating  honest,  straightforward  interactions 
is  to  acknowledge  the  impairment  openly  and  deal  with  any  limitations 
accordingly.    No  one  gains  by  denying  the  presence  of  this  disability  and 
its  effects  on  interactions.    Hearing  persons  can,  however,  facilitate 
their  being  understood  by  enunciating  clearly  and  maintaining  face-ta-face  , 
contact.     These  simple  Actions  allow  visual  cues  to  be  followed  more 
easily.  -  *  ' 


Communication  and  Hearing  Impairment  ■  " 

Hearing  .impairment  reduces  a  person's  ability  to  utilize  the  medium 
off  sound  to  cafry  mgsaages  and  information  about  events  in  the  environment. 
Hearing  impairment1  s^HFfect  oh  the  active  ability  to  use  spoken  words  de-  „ 
£ends  upon  the  extent  of  loss.    Hearing  has  an  important  function  in 
'monitoring  voice  quality  and  magnitude.    A  minor  impairment  in  hearing 
frequently  results  in  a  personf9  speaking  louder  than  £  situation  requires 
because  he  or  she  does  not  have  the  auditory  feedback  necessary  to  modulate 
voice  level.    More  severe  loss  of  'this  monitoring  function  can  cause  the 
deterioration  of  speech.     In  addition,  ^t  may  be  particularly  difficult  to 
understand /deaf  speech  —  the  speech  pf  congenitally  or  pre-linguis  tically 
deaf  individuals  who  have  been  trained  in' speech  without  the  benefits  of 
auditory  monitoring.    In  such  cases,  alternative  modes  of  communication 
may  be  preferred. 

Manual  communication  is  one  .alternative  mode.    Manual  communication 
dr  sign  language  has  many  forms  including  regional  dialects  within  the 
United  States  as  well  as  those  forms  associated  with  various  foreign  lan- 
guages.   Note  that  foreign  s-ign  languages  differ  from  each  other  as  much 
as  spoken  languages  differ.    American  Sign  Language  (ASL)  is  the  form  of 
sign  language  most  commonly  used  today.    The  grammatical  structure  of  ASL, 
however,  is  unrelated  to  English  grammar       just  as  the  grammar  of  spoken 
French  differs  from  spoken  English.    Therefore,  word-for-word  translations 
from  ASL  to  English  may  result  in  ungrammatical  or  meaningless  sentences. 
Signed  English  (SIGLISH)  is  another  form  of  sign  language.    SIGLISH  uses 
the  same  grammatical  structure  as  English,  so  that  word- for-wprd  transla- 
tions are  meaningful.    SIGLISH  is  generally  being  taught  to  hearing 
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impaired  students  In  schools  today.  Another  form  of  manual  communication 
is  finger  spelling  which  utilizes  a  manual  alphabet  to  spell  words. 

tn  ,mA^'°^COm%iCati0at  S  hearlil8  impaired  person  uses  lipreading 
to  understand  what  others  say  and  uses  speech  in  addressing  others.  With 
enough e training  and  concentration,  a  deaf  person  can  understand  many 
spoken  words  by  watching  the  lips  and  face  of  the  speaker.    However,  even' 
™Iv  ?5      ™    circumstances,  the  alert  lipreader  is  likely  to  comprehend 
only  25  -  30%  of  spoken-  English.    Many  of  the  sounds  in  the  English  lan- 
guage look  almost  identical  on  the  lins      Tn  .mh.    -       angiisn  lan 
,         ,  ,  011  cne  ixps.    in  addition,  numerous  factors 

can  interfere  with  lipreading  -  the  -speaker's  failure  to  enunciate 
clearly,  presence  of  a  mustache  or  hand  held  near  the  mouth,  shadows  cast 
on  the  speaker  s  face  when  he  or  she  stands  in  front  of  a  source  of  liaht 

°f,t5e8!  drawbacks,  lipreading  is  an  inadequate  technique  for  a 
majority  of  deaf  people  (Davis,  1976).  • 

Total  communication  involves  all  methods  of  communication  —  sign 
language,  finger  spelling,  gestures,  facial  expression,  lipreading,  and 
speech.    An  interpreter  may  be  needed  when  a  deaf  individual  uses  total  - 
communication.    Certified  interpreters  can  be  located  through  the  National 
Interpreters  Registry.  ' 

Written  and  printed  communication  are  other  alternatives.  Writing 
can  be  a  very  useful  tool  when  efforts  to  communicate  reach  an  impasse. 
Deaf  people  can  also  use  the  printed  word  to  communicate  by  telephone. 
Standard  telephones  equiped  with  a  teletypewriter,  a  small  "typewriter- 
like   instrument,  transmit  and  receive  printed  words. 

Hearing  aids  can  help  people  who  have  some  forms  of  .hearing  impair^ 
ment  to  utilize  sound.  For  minor  impairment,  hearing  aids  can  increase 
capacity  to  hear  a  certain  frequency  range,  most  commonly  that  of  normal 
conversation.    In  cases  of  severe  auditory  loss  hearing  aids  ~  while  ' 
unable  to  restore  hearing  to  a  functional  level  -  can  allow  the  person 
to  make  general  distinctions  in  classes  of  sound  vibration.    Functionally  • 
deaf  people  may  use  hearing  aids  for  this  purpose.    Not  only  does  the 
hearing  aid  allow  this  individual  to  utilize  sounds  in  the  environment  for 
general  purposes,  it  may  also  have  the  vast  psychological  impact  of 
providing,  some  degree  of  auditory  connection  with  the  external  world. 
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Self-Concept/Self-Awareness  and  Mental  Retardation 

Despite  many  misconceptions  about        effects  of  mental  retardation, 
this  handicap  does  not/necessarily  prevent  normal  personality  development. 
The  self- concept  develops  in  bjoth  retarded  and  non- retarded  persons  as  a 
result  of  early  learning  experiences  that  are  themselves  influenced  by 
intellectual  capacity.    Therefore,  the  severity  of  the  retardation  will 
affect  the  process  of  self-concept  development*    Self- awareness  may  also 
be  limited  by  intellectual  impairment.    This,  however,  does  not  prevent  a 
mentally  retarded  person  from  developing  a  set  of  perceptions  aiid  attitudes 
toward  self.  L  ~s  \\\ 

?:{ 

In  the  retarded  infant  there  is  a  dejlky  and  impairment  of  both  the 
development  of  a  separate  sense  of  self  and  the  cpping  strategies  that  - 
accompany  this  achievement  (Cobb,  1970).    "therefore,  the  retarded  child 
is  more  -/likely  to  be  dependent  on  thejpother1  s,  nurturance -for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  the  *  non- retarded  child-j   Depending  upon  the  parents1 
awareness  of,  and  attitudes  toward    the  c±j|ldTs  retardation,  this  develop- 
mental lag  can  complicate  important  parentHhjhild  interaction.    If  the 
parents  are  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  any  impairment,  they  may  over-  \ 
indulge  the  child,  hoping  this  will  resuyUFin  satisfaction  of  tfieir 
parental  expectations.    Or*  they  may  be  ^are.of  the  "child's^dtsability 
and  adopt  an  attitude  of* sympathy  that  agjairt  can  result  in  6 ver indulgence • 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parents  have  no  knowledge  of  tihe  child's  im-, 
pairment,  they  may  react  to  delayed  psychological  development  as  an 
indication  of  parental  inadequacy  and  tljus  reject  the  child.    Or  similarly^ 
a  negative  attitude  toward  the  child1 s  Lnown  retardation  also  can  result 
in  rejection.  *  ... 


For  the  retarded  child,  understanding  there  is  another  point  of 
view  —  the  view  of  others  —  comes  mut^i  later  than  for  the  normal  child 
(Cobb,  1970).  -As  this  capacity  for  objective  thought  develops,  the  child 
begins  to  evaluate  thoughts  or  actional  according  to  the  standards  important 
to  others.    It  is  at  this  point  that  khe  emotional  climate  of  the  parent- 
child  interaction  is  essential  for  tne -development  of  a  basically  positive 
self-concept.    If  parental  expectations  of  the  child's  deyelopmental 
achievements  are  within  reason,  the  child  can  experience  success  and 

approval,  laying  the  early  foundation  for  a  sense  of  adequacy.' 

•  * 

The  effects  of  retardation  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no 
single,  predictable  effect  on  self-concept  or  self- awareness .    Cobb  (1970) 
proposes  that  the .retarded  person  faces  a  unique  dilemma  in  relating  to 
his'.or  her  disability  'due  to  intellectual  limitation  inherent  in  the 
disability  ^itself..    In  this  culture,  as  in  mo^t  of  the  world,  retardation 
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is  negatively  valued  or  at  least  misunderstood.    Therefore,  often  the  * 
retarded  person  is  the  object  of  scorn  or  mistrust  because  of  stereotyped 
attitudes/   Because  of  limits  in  the  ability  to '  conceptualize,  he  or  she 
may  not  be  able  to  see  this  as  anything  but  personal  rejection.    As  a 
result,  the  negative  attitudes  of  ciphers  may  become  associated  0-th 
failures  in  concrete  accomplishments  and  the  self-concept  becomes  dominated 
by  a  generalized  sense  of  inability  %to  compete  (Cobb,  1970).    The  extent 
to  which  this  occurs,  of  course,  depends 'upon  the  level  of  retardation. 
Cytryn  and  Lourie  (1972)  maintain  the  brighter,  mildly  retarded  individual 
is  more  prone  to  ,view  himself  or  herself  as  inadequate  or  bad,  while  the 
more  severely  retarded  individual  lacks  the  capacity  for  introspection  and 
evaluation  of  personal  performance. 

Interpersonal  Skills,  Independence  and  Mental  Retardation 

Mentally  retarded  persons  are  capable  of  the  interpersonal  skills 
needed  to  initiate  and  complete  useful  and  enjoyable  social  interaction* 
However,  due  to  a  lack  of  experience  and  overprotective  environments, 
these  skills  are  often  underdeveloped.    She  psychological  transition  from 
chil<ihood  to  adulthood  that  includes  development  of  self-reliance  and 
'autonomy,  is  a  time  of  considerable  doubt  and  confusion  for"  all  people. 
Special  problems  are  encountered  in  the  mentally  retarded  person's  attempt 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  complexly zof  interactions  that  determine 
successful  friendships ,  employment  and  living  situations.    Social  profi- 
ciency, although  sometimes  limited ^by  the  severity  of  the  disability,  can 
be  achieved  through  learning^ajad  experience.    But,'  due  to;  limitations  in 
intellectual  functioning,  the  individual  may  not  comprehend  thessubtleness 
and  complexity  of  interpersonal  situations.    This  often  results  ih  social 
inappropriateness,  which  is  cause  for  scorn  and  avoidance  by  others,  thus 
forcing  retarded  persons  to  positions  of  dependency  and  isolation. 

tt 

A  component  of  interpersonal  skill  development  in  retarded  persons  ) 
is  the  need  for  a< clear  explanation  of  what  Perske  (1974)  calls  "hidden  » 
specifics. 11    These  are  the  unspoken  rules  of  social  behavior  that  are  us- 
ually taken  for  granted,  but  when  ignored  or  violated,  result  in  unsucces- 
sful interactions.    If  these  aspects  are  discussed  in  detail  with,  the  re- 
tarded person,  he  or  she  can  utilize  this  direct  information  to  facilitate 
interactions  with  others.    Many  community  based  agencies  provide  counsel- 
ing on  these  specifics  of  social  behavior,* enabling,  retarded  persons  to 
have  full  awareness  of  all  factors  involved  in  certain  situations.  For, 
example,  Perske  (1974)  cites  an  instance  of  a  helping  person  who  explained 
to  three  retarded  youths  the  appropriate' conduct  expected  of  bus  passengers. 
The  counselor  alsd  accompanied  them  on  a  bus  ride  as  part  ofx  ttje  education- 
alvprocess  that  ensured  the  youths*  continued  access  to  a  necessary  form 
of  transportation.    From  this  example,  it  can  be  da^n  that  the  more  aware-^ 
neas  fostered  in  the  retarded  person  concerning Jjocial  appropriateness*,  the 
more  the  individual  can  be  Successful  in  achieving  the  independence  and 
autonomy  of  adulthood.  .         $  •  • 
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Personal-Social  Aspects 


Self-Concept/Awareness  and  Orthopedic  Handicaps  * 

Orthopedic  handicaps  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  affect 
physical  capacity  andd appearance.  [Consequently,  the  component  of  the 
self-concept  known  as  body  image  is  likely  to  reflect  the  type  and  extent 
of  the  particular  disability.    Body  image  is  basically  the  mental  picture ' 
that  an  individual  has  of  his  or  her  physical  ap^/arance  and  capaBilities. 
It  combines  with  self-assessmejits  of  emotioft&l;  intellectual,  and  social 
capacities,  to  form  t;he  entire  self -concept .    Since  infants1  'first  experi- 
ences as*  separate  individuals  develop  around  an  awareness  fcf  their  bodies; 
body  image  becomes  the  foundation  fof  later  development  of  the  self -concept . 
Thus*  congenital  ^(existipg  from  birth)  and  traumatic  (resulting  from  disease 
or  ^jury)  ^orthopedic  impairments  have  the  potential  to  undermine  the 
foundation  of  a  positive  self -concept .  ' 

*  •  • 

*S  It  is  important  to  note  that  self-concept  involves  much  more  than  * 
a  personfs  mental  image' of  bodily  attributes  and  capacities'.    The  integra- 
tion of  a  physical  disability  into  a  basically  positive  self-concept 
/involves  a  self-evaluation  of  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  whole  per- 
son.   For  orthopedically  handicapped  people,  this  may  occur  as  part  of  the 
developmental  process  if  the  impairment  is  congenital.    On  it . may  occur 
^through  revision  of  an  already  established  self-concept,  if  the  impairment 
is  traumatic.  e 

'(      In  this  society,  which. places  great  emphasis  on  physique,  an 
orthopedically  handicapped  person  seldom  can  avoid/self -evaluation  through 
comparison  to  society's  norms.    Both  congenital  and  traumatic  disabilities 

'  require  a  structuring  of  the  self-concept  that  places  less  emphasis  on. 
physical  aspects  of  the  self.    This  foes  not  mean  that  an  individual 
negatively  values  his  or  her  total  body  image.    On^the  contrary,  healthy 
integration  of  a  physical  impairment'  ijivolves^what  Wright  (1960)  calls  the 
principle  of  positive  identification.  , Through  this  process  the  worthy 
aspedts  of  a  handicapping  condition  (for  example/  the  functional  usefulness 
of  a  deformed  body  part)  are  valued  and  thereby  c&ntribute .  to  a  positive 
self-concept.    However,  by  realistically  assessing  physical  differences  and 

^.Imitations  as  well ,  the  individual  can  find  increased  value  in  equally 
important  non-physical  attributes.  t  „  s 

As  previously, stated,  the  process  of  integrating  an  orthopedic 
handicap  into  a  positive  self-concept  involves  basic  structuring  in- the  case 
of  congenital  disabilities  and  restructuring  in  the  case  of  traumatic 
.  disabilities.    There  is  little  agreement* 'regarding  the  relative  effects  of 
these  two  conditions  on  self-concept.    Some  maintain  that  it -is  easier  to\ 
adjust  to  congenital  impairments  because  established  self-co.nceptVneed  not| 
be  altered.    Others  argue  that  traumatic  impairment  occurring  latdr  in  life 
can  be  dealt  with  more  easily  because  the  individual  need  not  cope  with  the 
*  stigma  often  attached  to  hereditary  defects.  . 
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There  also  is  dispute  regarding  the  adjustment  process  th&t 
'depends  upon  the  age  at  w^ich  a  disability  isuacquired.    Regarding  con- 
genital handicaps  and  those  traumatic  injuries  sustained  at  an  early  age, 
some  posti^ate/easifer  adjustment  because  of  children's  greater*  flexibility 
in  Accommodating  changes  in  self  -percept  icftu    Also  since  children  are 
not  expected  to  earn  a  living  or  live  independently,  the  pressure  of 
♦adjustment  is  less  demanding  than  for  adults .    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  , 
argued. that  because  of  their  maturity,  adults*  adjustment  ^o  disability  is- 
easier  than  children's .  „  •  t 


*  Despite  these  varying  opinions,  a  more  likely  account  .of  the 
adjustment  and  integration  process  is  that'  each  handicapped  person 
Responds  individually  to  his  or  her^own  particular  disability.    The  indi- 
vidual mode  of  response  is  'determined  by  inborn  emotional  and  intellectual 
characteristics  that  interact  with  ^ehaviors,  thoughts ,^and  feelings  ^ 
shaped  by  the  environment.    The  role  pf  congenital  orthopedic  impairment  « 
in  development  of  self-^cokcept  is  largely  determined  by  parental  response 
to  the  impairment.    For  traumatic  disabilities,  individual* adjustment 
patterxfe  dfepend  upon  factors  such  as  emotional  maturity  and  flexibility, 
previous  attitudes  toward  handicapped  persons,  and  the  personal  meaning^of 
injury  or  incapacity. 

Traditionally  it  has  been  assumed  that  depression,  indicative  of. 
mourning  for  a  lost  part  of  the  self,  is  a  necessary  step  in  adjustment 
to  a  handicap  sustained  by  injury.    The  process  whereby  grief  is  worked 
through  in  stages,  ending  wit#h  resolution  and  acceptance  jof  a  disability. 
,18  observable  in  many  spinal  cord  injured  persons  and  others  with  traumas  ' 
that  result  in  loss^f  function.  *  ' 

'in  a  paper  entitled  f,Emtfjtional  Adjustment  to  Spinal  Cord"  Injury" 
C1979),  Raymond  Milhous,  M.D.  states  thkt  the  first  stage  is  one  of  crisis. 
It  is  characterized  by  dazed  confusion  when  the  individual  first  enters 
*the  hospital.    Milhoyp  believes  that  the  foundation  of  healthy  emotional 
adjustment;  is  developed  during  this  state.    Therefore,  others1  honest, 
yet  tactful,  recognition  of  the  disability  and  its  implications  is  impor^ 
rant. 

According  to  Milhous  (1979) ,  the  second  stage  consists  of  learning^ 
to  cope  with  the  disability.    It  is  during" this  period  that  individuals 
must  alter  thei^~ae)l£-concept8  to  include  the  handicapping  condition  and 
its  effects,  on  their  lives.    People  use  various  defense  mechanisms  to 
undertake  this  tasjc.    Denial  of  the  significance  or  permanence  of  thfe 
injury  is  £omnon.    It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  situation  defense 
mechanisms  are  highly  adaptive.    They  allow  the  person  -to  face  the  impact 
of  the' event  bit  by  bit,  in  manageable  amounts. 

As  the  adjustment  process  continues;  depression  is  frequently 
experienced  in  response  to  irretrievable  loss  of  part  of 'the  self,  whether  ' 
it  J>e  limb  or  function.    A  concomitant  emotion  of  this  state  is  anger  or 
j;age  at  being  singled  out  to  s'u^er  such  a  fate./   This  anger  may  be 

directed  at  any.  available  target,  even  those  who  sincerely  offer  emotional 
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support  and  affection,    Milhous  notes  th^t  this  is  an  ex^&^trying 
time  for  the  recently  injured  person  ^as  well  as  those  around  nift. 

\       *  ' 

•  '  The  filial  stage  of  resolution  and  reconstruction  occurs  little 
1     *by  little  as  the  individual  integrates  the  disability  into  9.  revised 
self  Concept.    There  is  often  a  shifting  of  values  and  priorities  that 
places  new  emphasis  on  possessed  strengths  and  abilities  and  minimizes, 
yet  acknowledges,'  that  which'is  lost.    Needless- to  say,  this  is  not  an9 
easy  or  well  defined  task:    Division  of  the  process  intb  stages  is  more 
*  *    for  descriptive  purposes.    In,  realty,  the  person  may  shift  rapidly 
between  stages  depen'd^ng  upptf  tfcejtd>ptive  stresses  of  the  moment T 

'  v    /  In  keeping  'witb^the  viewpoint  of  individualized  reaction  to 

traumatic  disability,  the  universality  of  the  adjustment  stages  has  been 
recently  questioned.    If 'the  impact  of  disability  and  the  strategies  for 
adjustment  depend* upon  the  personal  yeaning  of  the  impairment,  it  appears 
that  in  sojae  cases  the  personal  meaning  may  or  may  not^involve  a  depressive 
response.^  £or  some  individuals,  integration  of  the  disability  into  posi- 
tive self-concept 'will  be  easier  than  for  others      There  is  no  gain  ^.n  • 
attaching 'Vkl^e  to  a  particular  pattern  of  reintegration.   'It  is  an  dndivi- 
(Xal  processyand^the  tirfJe  required  will  depend  upon  each  .person past  - 
history  and ^upjen^_situa tign.  *  » 


A 


v 


'  Th^lnd^vidual  rieaning^f  a  disability  is  also  an  important  factor  . 
in  adjustnfcnt  %or  ortprf>p£d^c  impairments  that,  are  congenital-.  However, 

'hajjfiicaps  existing  from  birth  acquire^meaning  through  a  slow  developmental 
'^process  shaped *tfy  the  attitudes'of  the  child1  a  important  caretakers. 
Therefore,  parental  evaluation  of  a  disability  becomes  -very,  important >  :^ 
because  the  parents  set  tte  model  by  which  "a  child  comes  to  judge  himself.  < 
The  foundation  for  Wright V-pa^nciple  of  positive  identification  and^  the 
foundation  for  positive  value  of  nonTphysical  aspects  can -be  deytO^ed 

.-early  in  life*    &alist*»and  empathic  responses  by -parents  and  sB^Lf  leant 
others  are  important  tp  the  process  of  positive  identification.    K  firm  . 
anchorinein  security,  facilitated  by' acceptance  regardless  of  physical 
limitation~^can  provide,  the  basis  for  the  self-assessment  of  competence  and 

^esir^ility  That  is  essential  for  well  int;egratec(  self  -concept .     *  t  ^. 


Interpersonal  Skills  and  Orthopedic  Handicaps  -\    *    ,  . 

"^^chitectural  and  atfcitufiinal  barriers  have  restricted  opportunities 
for  orthopedically  handicapped  individuals'. to  interact  socially.  Because 
of  restricted  mobility,  ispjfeftion,  and  segregation,  handicapped  individuals 
^nay  lack  the  social  and  interpersonal  sjdlls  that  'typically  develop  with 
experience.    Because  many  have  been  segregated  in -special  educational, 
recreational,  and*  social  ^ facilities ,  they  may  only"  feel  comfortable  inter- 
acting with  other  disabled  people.    Expansion  of  opportunities  for  ortho-  ^ 
pedically  handicapped  individuals  to  interact  with  o/thers  is-  essential  for 
them  to  develop  more  effective  ways  of "relating  inxk  range  of  interpersonal 
situations.  ? 
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Communication  and  Orthopedic  Handicaps 


1 


Persons  with  orthopedic  handicaps, may  be  hindered  in  the  commund-  ' 
tion^  process  through  congenital  or  traumatic  impairment  of  various 
muscle  groups  in  the  body.    When  speech  and  hearing  capacities  are  not  , 
involved  in  an  orthopedic  disability  they  remain  important  modes  of 
communication.    However,  when  movement  of  arms  or  hands  are  impaired, 
problems  may  arise  if  communication  calls  for  manipulation  of  objects  in 
the  environment.  ,  - 

»4  A  person  who  has  difficulty  dialing  a  telephone,  writing,  using 

a  typewriter;  or  turning  pages  may  require  the  assistance  of  mechanical 
or  electronic  devices.    Devices  vary  widely  allowing  the  person  .to  make 
optimum  use  of  the  range  of  motor  functions  that  can  be  performed.  For 
example,  there  are  Speaker  phones,  large  touch  pads  for  dialing  telephones 
recording*  devices',  and  devices  that  aid  in  grasping  writing  instruments 
and  turning  pages.    If  limb  movement  is  not  possible,  mechanical  devices 
controlled  by  head  movement  or  breath  signals  provide  functional  alterna- 
tives to  the  use  of  .arms  or  legs.  , Flexibility  in  the  choice  of  available 
modes  of  communication  depends  upon  the  capacity  for  limb  movement. 
Technological  advances  continue  to  expand  the  commun^ation  alternatives 
available  to  orthopedically  handicapped  individuals. 

*•  * 
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-  Personal-Social  Aspects 


Self-Concept  and  Visual  Impairment 

The  effect  of  visual  impairment  on  an  individual's  self-concept 
seems  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  impair- 
ment: occurs.    Therefore,  this  type  of  disability  will  have  different 
effects^f  it  is  congenital  (from  birth)  or  if  it  occurs  through  trauma 
(from  injury  or  disease). 

For  the  congenitally  blind  child,  as  well  as  the  sighted  child,  a 
major  developmental  task  is  the  achievement  of  psychological  separateness 
from  the  objects  and  people  in  the  environment.    This  results  iiv  the  child1* 
sense  of  "self"  ofJIII,n  based  on  awareness  of  the  difference  of  what  is, 
and  is  not,  part  of  the*  child.    Vision  is  a  unique  sensory  modality  that 
facilitates  growth  of  this  experience  by  committing  pictures  to  memory. 
As  the  child  first  experiences  parts  of  his  or  "her  body,  vision  helps  to 
coordinate  all  the  parts  into  a  whole  image.    At  the  same  time,  the  child 
compares  these  images  to  those  of  other  people,  promoting  awareness  of 
what  belongs  to  him,  to  the  environment,         to  other  "people.    Because  > 
they  are  unable  to  utilize  mental  pictures,  provided  by  sight,  congenitally 
blind  children  have  special  difficulty  separating  their  .fcxpferience  from  an 
external  world  .that  exists  independently  from  them.    Theifivfentual  differen- 
tiation between  themselves  and  their  environment  develops  through  experi- 
ences with  other  senses,  such  as  touching,  hearing,  talking  and  moving. 
Evidence  shows  this  sense  of  self  develops  later  in  congenitally  blind 
children  than  in  sighted  children  (Fraiberg,  1977).    To  ensure  that  this 
process  occurs  to  the  optimal'  degree,  parents  should  assist  —  through 
verbal  communication  and  encouragement.—  the  child1  s  exploration- of  his 
or  her  own  body  and  the  immediate  surroundings  (Davis,  1964;  Fraiberg  and' 
Adelson,  1976) f.    Full  achievement  of  the  sense  of  self  and  awareness  of 
physical  characteristics  can  be  hindered  because,  in  large  part,  their  ♦ 
development  depefedsv  on  experience  by  touch.    If  parents  are  restrictive  in 
this  area,  due  to  cultural  or  personal  taboos  against  touching,  their  v 
blind  child  may  be  deprived  of  this  essential  realm  of  experiential 
learning. 

For  the  person  blinded  by  accident  or  disease,  a  new  self-concept 
must  be  established  that  includes  this  disability.    The  individual  will 
not  have  the  visual  feedback  from  others  that  p^ays  such  a  large  part  in 
shaping  and  maintaining  self-concept  in  sighted  persons.    After  a  period 
of  adjustment  other  sensory  modes  become  refined  to  provide  input  that 
gives  the.  blind  person  a  sense  of  uniqueness  or  identity.    This  relearnfng 
appears  to  occur  more  e/Ssily  the  earlier  blindness  occurs,  with  the 
e^ception^pf  onset  during  the  first  few  years  of  life  (Davis,  1964). 

/  -  .    .  ■  / 
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Partially  sighted  children  with  vision  that  ranges  between  total 
sight  and  total  blindness  are  particularly  vulnerable  in  development  of  a 
fully  adaptive  self-conceptu (Davis,* 1964) .    Often  they  take  longer  to 
achieve  a  stable  sense  of  identity  because  they  are  alternately  treated 
as  sighted  and  as  blind.    Although  this  problem  is  visually  resolved  by 
adolescence,  the  formation  of  the  self-concept  tends  to  occur  later  than 
in  totally  blind  or  sigtfted  children  (Davis,  1964), 

•*  i 

Interpersonal  Skills  and  Visual  Impairment 

The  interpersonal  relations  between  blind  arid  sighted  people  can 
I        be  hindered  by  certain  mannerisms  that  focus  attention  on*idiosyncracies 

of  behavior  that  a  blind  person  might  manifest.    These  "blindisms"  are 
'         certain  meaningless,  repetitive  acts  of  self-stimulation  such  as  rocking, 
whirling  and  head  jerking  th$t  are  disruptive  in  their  interpersonal 
'  effects*    41so,  blind  persons  sometimes  show  an  uxmaturalness  in  position- 
ing of  head  and  hands.    "Negative  blindisms"  is  a  term  vised  by  Carroll 
(1961)  to  denote  absence  of  certain  desirable  behaviors,  rather  than 
presence  of  undesirable  behaviors*    These  include  the  failure  to  change 
/  facial  expressions  to  those  considered  situationally  appropriate  by 

I  sighted  people,  and  the  "broadcast  voice,"  which  may  be  developed  in  the 

t  !'  effort  to  address  people  whose  location^ cannot  be  easily  determined  by. 

i  means  other  than  sight. 

!  •  •  . 

I  To  people  without  visual  impairment,  these  behaviors^  can  be  dis- 

I      4%H^urb^ng  because  they  violate  subtle  social  rules  of  interaction.  Unfor- 
tunately, ;tjiese  rules  of  interaction  developed  for  those  with  uniform 
jl  capabilities,   'Obvious  deviation  from  assumed  norms  often  gives  rise  to 

social  avoidance.  McJst'  of  these  "blindisms"  can, be  changed  by  increasing 
the  blind  person1^  srwhreness  of  their  presence.  Often  they  result  from  ' 
lack  of  visual  information  that  sighted  people  commonly  use  to  coordinate 
thought,  feeling,  and  action  with  various  social  circumstances  (Davis,  1964). 

Interactions  between  blind  and  sighted  individuals  can  also  be 
strained  due  to  mannerisms  on  the  part  of  sighted  persons*    Taking  vision 
for  granted,  sighted  people  often  organize  their  speech  to  be  comple- 
mented with  facial  expressions  &t  hand  gestures*    Although  they  are  not  ° 
,        able  to  utilize  these  cues,  blind  persons  are  often  expected  to  respond  to 
what,  to  them,  is  an  incomplete  message.    Also,  sighted  persons  sometimes 
assume  that  if  they  are  speaking  to  someone  whS  cannot  see,  it  is  not 
important  to  speak  consistently  in  the  listener's  .direction.  However, 
this  "wandering  speech"  is  quite  apparent^  to  a  blind  person  and  carries 
with  it  an  implication  of  incomplete  attention  or  interest  on  the  part  of 
*of  the  sighted  person.  »  % 

Communication  and  'Visual  Impairment 

Various  specialized  techniques  and  devices  facilitate  visually 
impaired  persons1  use  of  senses  other  than  sight  for  communication. 
Braille,  air  arrangement  of  embossed  dots  read  with  the  fingers,  provides*  1 
a  medium  for  reading  and  writing  that  can  be  learned  much  like  other 
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skills.    As  a -rule,  the  fingers  of  a  newly  blinded  person  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  distinguish  the  characters- easily  but,  as  the  sense  of  touch  is 
refined,  reading  speed  can  approximate  the  speed  of  the  average  sighted 
reader.    Despite  Its  utility,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  legally  blind 
population  uses  braille.    Since  the  visually  impaired  population  includes 
many  elderly  people,  aging  factors  such  as  loss  of  finger  sensitivity, 
Chronic  fatigue  or  failing  memory,  preclude  this  group  from  learning 
braille.  f 

Persons  who  .have  developed  handwriting  skills  prior  to  visual  im- 
pairment usually  can  continue  writing  with  a  pen  or  pencil  and  can  sign  x 
their  own  names.    Specially  prepared  writing  boards  make  it  easy  to  keep 
written  lines  straight,  education  and  entertainment,  mamibooks  and 

magazines  haye  been  recorded  or  taped  and  are  available  through  designated 
libraries.    Compressed  speech  devices*ccan  be  attached  to  recorders,  sa 
that  tapes  can  be  played  without  distortion  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the 
reading  rate  of  a  sighted  person.    New  technological  devices  for  communi- 
-cition  have  been  developed  recently  to  provide  functional  alternatives  to 
^££ht.    "Talking"  calculators  are  now  available  from  several  sources.  One 
is  a  hand-held  calculator  called  Speech  Plus,  which  in  addition  to  per- 
forming the  usual  mathematical  feats,  verifies  all  key  strokes  and  announces 
results  with  a  24-word  vocabulary.    Similarly,  the  Optacon  enables  blind 
people  to  "read"  ordinary  print.   *W^th  the  Optacon,  a  portable,  miniature 
electronic  camera  scans -the  linj*  of  type  while  vibrating  reeds  transmit 
the  shape  of  the  letters  to  the  readers  index  finger.    These  and -other  ** 
devices  highlight  the  trend  of  technological  advances  that  facilitate  use 
of  various  sensqry  abilities  in  communication.    These  advances  help 
visually  impaired  people  becxome  b.etter  informed  and  more  active  in  the 
community. 
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CHAPTER  18 


Communication  Skills 


In  the  most  general  sense,  we  think  pf  communication  as  any  pro- 
cess by  which  a  person  expresses  some  sort  of  information  which  is  then 
received  by  "another*    It  is  a  complex  phenomenon  that  occurs  continually 
in  a  broad  range  of  situations.    The  communication  process  has  two  major 
components.    One  involves  the  message  that  is  being  shared,  the  other  in- 
volves the  medium  through  which  the  message  is  transmitted.    For  instance 
if  we  need  information  such  ag  directions  wfe  might*  ask  verbally  or  we  , 
might  write  our  request.    Thus  spoken  words  or  written  messages  are  two 
mediums  which  can  carry  the  content  of  bur  inquiry.    It  is  that^  aspect 
of  communication -.which  iayolves  the  medium  or  form  that  will  b^  dealt 
with  in  this  section.    The  message  or  content  component  of  tfre  communi- 
cative procesj  is  examined  more  fully  in  the  section  oh  Interpersonal 
Skills • 


r 


Not  everyone  can  use  all  of  the  different  mediums  that  carry  the 
content  of  communication.    Since  communication  involves  two  people,  a  • 
sender  and  a  reteiver  of  information,  the  form  through  which  messages 
are  transmitted  may  have  to  be  modified  to  accommodate  p*blems  in  ex- 
pressing dnd/or  receiving  information.    For  instance,  if  a  message  is 
expressed  verbally  to  a  person  with  hearing  impairment,  that  condition, 
may  prevent  thfe  message  from^being  accurately  perceived.    Likewise,  peo- 
ple with  handicapping  conditions  that  affect  verbal  expression  use  a 
medium  other  than  spoken  words  to  convey  thoughts  and  feelings.  These 
situations  require  that  senders  and  receivers  share  familiarity  with  a 
particular  medium  of  communication.    Unfortunately,  sometimes  attitudes^ 
hinder  the  communication  process  when  circumstances  render  ineffective 
the  use  of  speaking,  listening,  reading,  or  writing. 

t 

\         Some  disabilities  necessitate  departure  from  common  communication 
mediums  in  favor  of  practical,  yet  somewhat  unfamiliar  forms  of  communi- 
cation.   When  this  occurs,  pebple  unaccustomed  to  variations  in  the  com- 
munication process  may  overlook  the  f^ct  that  the  messages,  despite 
their  fdrm,  reflect  concerns  common  to  everyone..   They  may  prejudge  the 
comnjunication  medium  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  conveyed"  to 
be  inferior  and  unworthy*  of  full  consideration..    Obviously,  to  be  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  condescending  attitude  or  to  have  efforts  at  communl*- 
"cation  treated  iightly  is  an  intensely  frustrating  and  demoralizing 
experience.  u  " 

The  attitudes  oh  the  part  of  persons  interacting  with  handicapped 
1  individuals'  can  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  success  of  communication  - 
between  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  people.  'When  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  comnunicate  at  'the  maximum  level  that  is  physically  .possible, 
persons  with  handicapping  conditions  can  participate  in  interactions  more 
effectively  and  with  greater  .satisfaction  for  themselves  and  others. 
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.  m  m    ~     Telephone  Technology 

*  A  number  of  aids  are  available  to  assist  hearing  impaired 

individuals  with  telephone  coianunication.    Some  of  these  are  available  ° 
through  public  telephone  companies.    Consult  your  local  or  regional 
telephone  company  for  more  information.    Different  types  of  telephone 
communication  devices  are  described  below.  ,  • 

Teletypewriters  (TTY) :    These  typewriter-like  devices  allow  deaf  people 
to  use  telephones  to  "coverse"  by  means  of  printe4  words.    To  make  a 
call,  the  user  puts  the  receiver  of  the  phone  into  an  acoustic  coupler, 
dials  the  number  of  a  person  who  also  has  a  coupling  system,  and  watches 
the  monitor  that  shows  the  numb'er  is  "ringing       On  the  phone  receiving 
the.  calf  a  light  comes  on  to  indicate  an  incoming  call.  '  The  person 
receiving  ■  the  call  then  picks  up  the  phone  and  places  it  in  the  acoustic 
coupler  to  receive  the  printed  message.    If  a  hearing  ps^son  answers  the 
. phone  ^  the  deaf  person  can  tap  a  message  to  indicate  that^it  will  te  a 
•printed  conversation.    The  TTY  conversation  continues-  just  like  any 
other  phone  conversation  except  that  the  words  are  typed  back  and  forth.' 
InfQrmation  about  some  of  the  companies  distributing  TTY's  are* listed 
later  in  this  section.  > 

■  f 

Portable  Communication  Devices:    These  Relatively  lightweight  (some  less 
than       pounds) ,  battery-powered  devices  can  be  attached  4to  any  phone  - 
public  or  private.    The  module,^  which  looks  like  a  portable  typewriter, 
uses  tones  to  .transmit  messages  t&at  are  printed  electronically  on  a  LED 
(light  emitting  diodp) .    Unlike  the  TTY,  no  paper  is  printed. 

Amplifiers:    Various  built-in  or  portable  amplification  devices  are 
available  from* public  telephone  companies. 

Signal  Devices:    These  flashing  light  devices  can  be  attached' to,  phones 
to  notify  hearing  impaired  persons  of  incoming  calls. 
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Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf,  Inc. 

Code  of  Ethics  9  k 


The  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  th<>  Deaf/ Inc.  refers  to  individuals' 
who. may  perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  services: 

Interpret:    Spoken  English  to  Amer^c^n  Sign  Language;  American  Sign  * 
Language  to  Spoken  English. 

Transliterate:    Spoken  English  to  'Manually  Coded  English;  Manually 
Coded  English  to  Spoken  EflgUsh;  Spoken  English  to  Paraphrased" 
Non-audible  Spoken  English. 

,  .Translate:    American  Sign  Language  to  Written  English;  Manually 
Coded  Engli'sh  to  Written  English;  Written  English  to  American  Sign 
Language;  Written  English  to  Manually*  Coded  English/ 

Gesticulate /Mime,  etc.:    Spoken  English  to  Gesture,  Mime,  etc 
Gesture,  Mime,  etc.*  to  Spoken  English.  . 

The  Regiatry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf,  Inc.  has  let  forth,  the 
following  principles  of  ethical  behavior  to  protect  and  guide  the 
interpret^/ trans  literat;or,  the  consumers '(hearing  and  hearing  impaired), 
and  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  ensure  for  air  the  right  to  communicate. 

This  Code  of  Ethics  applies  to  all  members  of  the  Registry  of 
Interpreters  fc?r  the  Deaf,  Inc.  and  all  certified  non-menbers . 

While  these  are  general  guidelines  to  govern  the  performance  of 
the  interpreter/transliterator/  it  is -recognized  that  there  are  ever 
increasing  numbers  of  highly  speciaj!i2ed'  situations  that  Remand  specifig 
explanations.    It  is  envisioned  that  the  R.I.D.  ,  Inc.  will  issue '  appro- 
priate guidelines.  -  •  . 


Code  of  Ethics  «  »  - 

1.  Interpreter/translitejrators  shall  keep  all  assignment  related 
.information  strictly  confidential.* 

2.  Interpreters/transliterators  shall  render  the  message 'faithfully, 
always  conveying  the  content  and  s*£irit  of  the  speaker,  using  language' 

^     most  readily  understood  by  the  person(s)  whom  they  serve.  0% 

3.  Interpreters/transliterators  shall  not  counsel,  advise,  or  interject 
personal  opinions.  *-  '  a 
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4.  Service  providers  shall  accept  assignments  using  discretion  with 
..regard  .to  skill,  setting,  and'the  consumers  involved.  u 

5.  Interpreters /tranfrliteratora  shall  request  compensation  for  services 
in  a  professional  and  judicious  manner. 

6.  Interpreters/tranliterators  shall  function  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  situation. 

7.  Interpreters / t raas lite rat ors  shall  strive  to  further  knowledge  and 
skills  through  participation  in  workshops,  professional  meetings, 
interaction  with  professional  colleagues  and  reading  of  current 
literature  in  the  field. 

8.  Interpreters/transliterators,  by  virtue  of  membership  in  or  certifi-7 
cation  by  the  R.I.D.,  Inc.,  shall  strive  to  maintain  high  professional 
standards  in  compliance  with  the  code  of  ethics. 
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Item     Teletypewriters  for  the  Deaf,  Inc.  * 

Category  n      Hf    j  ' 

Communication 

Description 


This* national  organization  fosters  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
teletypewriters  among  deaf  people  and  the  institutions  which  communicate  with 
them.     Its  primary  aim  is  to  promote  effective- telecommunication  for  all 
individuals,  with  hearing  impairments,  # 

Some  5,000  individuals  across  the  nation  are  members  of  Teletypewriters 
for  tHe  Deaf,  Inc.  (TDI).    They  are. served  by  over  100  authorized  agents. 
These  individuals  also  are  listed^in  the  International  Telephone  Directory 
of  the  Deaf.    TDI  also,  publishes  a  periodic  newsletter,  organizes  a  biennial 
convention  of  members  and  answers  inquiries  about  telecommunication  devices. 
Membership  costs  $10.00  per  station  (individual,  household  or  organization). 


Pertains  to  Competency  16,  Communicating  Adequately  with  Others. 


Address 


1  Teletypewriters  far  the  Deaf, *  Inc.; 
P.O.  Box  28332,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


4r 


Phone 


Additional  Info/motion 


Iterfi 


See-Phone,  Inc. 


^7T 


Category  communication 


Description  J  K  >•    '     •  .  ' 

This  company  distributes  Teletypewriters  to  hearing  impaired  people.  — 
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Address  ^ 

See-Phone,  Inc.,  1314  Hanley  Road  Indus- 
trial Court,  St.  Louis,.  MO  63144 


3U8 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


7- 


Item 


Manual  Communications "Module  for  the  Deaf  (MCM) 


Category  commnicatioy 


Desprlk* 


tion  >  -  , 

Micon  Industries  manufactures  several  mpdels  of  mobile  telecommunications  devices 
for  deaf,  hearing  impaired  and  non-verfaal  individuals  and  their  .families .    These  include*:' 

MCM/D   Manual  Communication  ftodule/Deaf  is  a  battery  operated  portable  unit  that  is  com- 
patible with  all  deaf  telecommunication  equipment.    It  uses  a  lighted 'display  to 
,    present  words.  , 

MCM/DD  Manual  Cotanunications  Module/Dual  Display  broadens  the  usefulness  of  the  MCM/D  tp 
provide  visual  communication  in  a  face  to  face  situation.     It  also  interconnects* 
t  with  telecommunication  by  telephones 

MCM/P    Manual  Communication  Module/Printer  is  available  as  a  battery  operated  portable 
unit  or* a  stationary  module.    Presents  a  massage  printed  on  paper. 

Pertains  to  Competency  16,  Communicating  Adequately  with  Others 


Address 

Micon  Industries, 

252  Oak  Street,  Oakland, 

CA  94607 

a 

Phone 


(415)  763-6033  (voice,  or  MCfl) 


Additional  Information 


Item     Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf. 

Categ6ry  \HI 

^  Communication 

Description 


1 


This  national  organization  provides  translating/ interpreting  services'  to 
hearing-impaired  people*  of  the  United  States.    It-also  recruits  and  educates,  persons- 
to  become"  interpreters  and  maintains  a  registry  of  interpreters^ 


Cross  Reference:    HI  Instruct  Tech        %  *\ 
Pertains  to  Competency  16,  Communicating  Adequately  with^Oth^rs, 
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Address 

Registry  ofj  Interpreters  fo^  the  Deaf 
P.O.  Box  13^9,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 1 


Phone  * 


Additional  Information 


3  °  v 
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Special  Equipment  to  Facilitate  Communication 


Telephones 


The  telephone  company  offers  a  number  of  adaptive  devices  for  phys- 
ically handicapped,  blind  and  .deaf  individuals*    Such  devices  as  speaker 
phones,  dard  dialers,  and  head  sets,  can  enable  a  severely  disabled  indi- 
vidual to  use  the  phone  independently.  ,The  telephone  company  will  send 
a  staff  member  to  evaluate  the  problems  and  suggest  equipment.  Because 
the  equipment  is  not\for  sale,  a  monthly , rental  fee  is  added  to  the 
regular  phone  charge, 

*  ■* 

.Anyone  interested  in  this  equipment  can  contact  the  nearest  tele-  <* 
phone  business  office.    The  phone  company  also  publishes  a  booklet  on  «T 
phone  adaptations  called  "Services  for  Special  Needs,"  available  on  re- 
quest.   Other  sources  of  Special  Telephone  Equipment  are: 

Radio  Shack  (speaker  phones) 

Sparr  Telephone  Arm  Co,,  R.D.  No,  1,  Bcfrc  439,  Stroundsburg ,  PA  18360 
Fred  Saifimons,  Box  32,  Brookfield.  H  60501 
Prentke-Romick  Company*,  R.D.  2,  Box  191,  Shreve,.0H  44676 

Typewriters  * 

Electric  typewriters  can  be  adapted  to  meet  individual  needs*  Models 
are  available  as  listed  below:  ' 

Voice  Keyed  Electric  Typewriters  are  available  from:    National  Insti- 
tute of  Rehabilitation  Engineering,  Pompton  Lakes,  NJ  07442 

Telecommunications  System  developed  by  Cybernetics  Research  Institute, 
2233  Wisconsin  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  B.C.  can  be  purchased  from:* 
c     Scope*  Electronics,  Inc.,  1860  Michael  Faraday  Drive,  Res ton,  VA  220901 

Possum  Controls  Typewriters  System  (electronically  operated) : 
€  Possum  Controls  Ltd.,  &3  Manderville  Road,  Aylesburg,  Bucks  ENGLAND 

For  the  C5-C7  quadriplegic^  a  good  buy  is  the  Smith-Corona  Sterling 
Electric  12,    It  has  accessible  controls  and  an  automatic  carriage  return 
and  co'sts  approximately  $150.00. 

Locally,  many  office  supply  stores  sell  reconditioned  typewriters  at 
cost.    They  can  also  adapfmany  typewriters  to  meet  specific  needs  and 
can  add,  at  nominal  cqsts,  keyboard  guides,  paper  roll  holders  and  tear- 
off  blades,  and  arm  rests  as  needed.    One  supplier  with  this  service  is: 

IBM  Office  Products  Division,  One  Gateway  Center  Plaza,  Newton 
^Corner,  MA    (617)  969-6000  ,  . 
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Page  Turner^ 

Automatically  operated  page  turners  are  available  from: 

Touch  Turnet  Co.,  3739  South  168th  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98199 
(206)  244-3805  ' 

W.  T.  Brusse,  Inc.,  2647  Todd  Avenue,  N.W.,  Warren,  OH  44485 

Reprinted  from  National  Resource  Directory,  1979,  published  by  the 
National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation. 
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Title    Understanding  Braille 


Subject  VI  communication 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  booklet  describes  the  history  and  development  of 
braille  and  includes*  simple  explanations  of  how  it  is  used  in 
reading  and  writing. 


Description 

booklet, 
12  pa^es 


Cost 


Publisher 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  Jfest 
16th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011 


Additional  Information 


Item     Devices  for  Visually  Impaired  People 

Category  vi 

Communication 

Description  * 

This  company  produces  the  following  devices  to  facilitate 'communication  for  £ 
visually  impaired  people:  „ 

SPEECH  PLUS  -  talking  calculator, 

SAGE  M  -  braille  terminal  which  prints  full-page  braille  counterpart  to  typewriter 
input useful 'for  information  handling,  computer  programming  and  instruction. 

SYNTHESIZED  SPEECH  SYSTEMS  -  talking  console  which  audibly  presents  information* 
normally  presented  visually, 

OPTACOfi  -  compact,  portable  reading  aid  which  translates  image  of  printed  letter  into 
vibrating  tactile  form  that  can  be  felt  with  one  finger •  . 

"PAPERLESS"  BRAILLE  -  approximately  400  pages  of  paper  braille  can  be  stored  on  a 
' single  cassette  tape • 

Cross  Reference:    VI  Instruct  Tech   I  


Address 

Telesensory  Systems,  Inc. ,  3408  Hillview 
Avenue,  P,0,  Box  10099,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
94304 


3MJ 


Phone    (415)  493-2626. 


Additional  Information 


n 


Item  Braillegram  and    Largeprint    Messages  from  Western  Union 

.                                      ■  M 

Category  .  J 

VI  Communication 

Description 


People  now  have  the  option  of  sharing -a  communication  via  a  brailled  or  largeprint 
telegram  sent  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company..  The  charge  is  $2.  for  the  first  25 
words  and  $1.  for  each  additional  25  words. 


Pertains  to  Competency  16,  Communicating  Adequately  with  Others 


Address 

Consult  your  local  telephone  directory  for 
the  local  address  and  toll-free  number 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


7 


Item     Kurweil  Talking  Terminal 


Category  vi 

 Communication 


Description  } 

The  Kurweil    Talking  Terminal  convertg  computer  transmitted  standard  English 
.   text  into  high  quality,  easily  comprehended  synthetic  speech.    This  programmed 
texjt-to-speech  device  is  readily  attached  to  any  cpmputer  terminal. 


Cross  Reference:    VI  Instruct  Tech 
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Address 

Kurweil  Computer  Products,  33  Cambridge 
Parkway,  Cambridge  ^,  MA"  02142 
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Phone   (617)  864-4700 


Additional  Information 


Tjt|e  Annual  Report  of  Progress:  Rehabilitation  Engineering.  Cen- 
ter  of-  the  Smith-Kettlewell  Institute  of  Visual  Sciences 


Subject  vi  Communication 


Author 


Date 
1978-79 


Annotation 

This  report  provides 

extensive  in f oration  on  new  . 

sensory  aids . 

o 

'"'"■KM 

• 

f 

Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Smith-Kettlewell 

2232  Webster  Street 

i 

San  Frax>cisco,  CA  94115 

» 

Additional  Information 


|f0m  National  Voluntary  Organizations  for  Independent 
 Living  for  the  Aging  7nvott.a^  ■  


Category  vi 

Communication 


Description 


This  group  has  information  available  on  a  system  of  alternative  relevant', 
braille.     It  is  a  system  for  recording  telephone  numbers,  short  messages,  etc. 
for  th6se  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  braille. 


Pertains  to  Competency  16,  Communicating  Adequately  With  Others, 
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Address 

NVOILA,  1828  L  Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
504,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


.-314J 


Phone 


Additional  Information 
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CHAPTER  19 


Jnterpersonal  Skills, 


People  are  spcial  beings  by  nature.     From  birth  on  we  all  have  physical 
a^d^  emotional  needs  which  require  a  certain  reliance  on  others  in  our  environ- 
ment.   As  infants  we  canjiot  perform  the  tasks  necessary  to*' obtain:  nourishment 
of  to  regulate 'our  body  temperature.    Therefore,  we  must  be  fed  and  dressed  by 
someone  able  to  anticipate  and*  fulfill  these  need3.    Also  at  this  time  if  we 
are  not  held,  cuddled,  stimulated  through  play  or  generally  shown  attention  and 
affection  from  another^human  being,  our  emotional  growth  will  be  severely- 
impaired.    These  circumstances  set  the  stage  for  our  total  development  that  • 
continues  throughout  life';    Although  our,  life  situations  change  radically  as 
we  g^ow  older,  we  never  become  totally  self-suf ficient ,    The  process  of  satis- 
fying our  physical  and  emotional  needs  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  impor- 
tance of  others  in  our  lives,  ^ 

Since  we  are  never  able  to  be  to'tally  physically  and  emotionally  self-*, 
sufficient,  we  must  be  able  to  communicate  what  we  need  to  others.     To  so  this, 
we  must  possess  the  interpersonal  skills _ to  facilitate  Smooth  interactions 
which  are  beneficial  to  us  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  ve  interact.  These 
skills  cover  a  r§nge  of  abilities,  a  range  as  broad  as  the  situations  for 
which  they  are  appropriate,  % 

*  '  * 

At  times  the  need  for  assistance  from  another  person  is  cleat  and  w£ll 
defined,  such  as  when  ordering  a  meal  in  a  restaurant  or  asking  for  directions. 
The  skills  needed  for  suctess  in  such  interactions  might  include  the  ability  to 
clearly  and  directly  communicate  information  -or  questions.     Interactions  such 
as  these  are  even  more  successful  wnen  communication  occurs  in  a  friendly  and 
polite  manner,-  a  process  which  requires  a  certain  set  of  skills.    Other  inter- 
actions may«be"much  less  specific  in  nature  and  therefore  require  different 
skills.    For  example,  companionships friendships ,  and  love  relationships 
call  for  skills  in  recognizing  and  respecting  our  own  feelings  as  well  as,  the 
feelings  of  others,  » 

As  can  be  seen  ,  from  these  examples,  effective  use  of  interpersonal  skills 
depends  upon  two  factors:     (1)  haying  the  skills  mas te re d>  which  enables  them  to 
be  useful  when  neede<%  and  (2)  having  the  ability  to  accurately  determine  the 
skill  that  is  appropriate  for  a  specific  situation.    For  various  reasons,  some 
people  never  learn  to  communicate  their  intentions  to  others  by  clearly  statiag 
information  or  asking  questions.     In  social  situations  they  may  expect  people 
to  know  exactly  how  to  respond  to  them  and  be  angry  and  insulted  if  others 
don't  live  up  to  tftis  expectation.     In  reality,  the  others  may  be  confused  or 
be  responding  to  how  they  see  the  situation,  given  the  unclarity  of  the  infor- 
mation or  .question  presented, 
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Some  people  have  those  skills  of  communication  but  us,e  them  in  inap- 
propriate contexts  where  the  skills  work  against  successful  interactions 
rather  than  helping  them.    Responding  with  intimate  feelings  to  "How  are  you 
■  today?"  by  the  local  bankteller  is  not  likely  to  be  met  with  positive  re- 
action.   However,  this  type  of  answer  to  a  similar  question  by  a  friend  or 
spousjB  is  entirely  appropriate.    These  factors  (having  the  skills  and  using 
them  in  the  right  context)  can  function  individually  or  together  to  determine 
whether  or  not  our  needs  are  met.     Therefore,  development  of  interpersonal 
skills  is  ,an  important  element  in  the  process  of  satisfying  our  physical  and 
emotional  needs  and  increasing  our  overall  satisfaction  and  happiness. 


Interpersonal  Skills  and  Handicapped  Persons 

» 

Persons  with  handicapping  conditions  may  .experience  difficulty  in 
interpersonal  skills  due  to  circumstances  which  may  have  hindered  the 
learning  process  necessary  for  'the  development  of  these  skills,     Thfe^y  may 
have  been  overly  sheltered  from  situations  where  trial  and  error  iVthe 
essentia^experience ,    Without,  having  the  opportunity  to  learn  firsts 
hand  from  mistakes  it  is  difficult  to  use  experiences  as  a  helpful  gu£cie 
for  strategies  in  approaching  future  situations,  «  '  # 

Perhaps  due  to  the  'limitations  of  a  handicapping  condition  some  may 
no t>  have  been  able  to  participate  in  learning  situations,    'For  example, 
orothpedically  handicapped 'individuals  may  not  have  the  mobility  to  intetfacft 
with  disabled  or  non-disabled  peers  in'  many'daily  activities.    Likewise^  ## 
people*  with  visual  handicaps  and  hearing  impairment  lackfsensory  skills, 
thetby  restricting  interactions  with  those  who  are  handicapped  as  w&ll  as 
those  who  are  not.  (  ,  ' 


These  ii>terper;sonal»*6ituations  are  necessary  for  all  people  ftp  try 
out  new  behaviors  and  new  ways  of  thinking  about  themselvas  in  relation  to 
others.    Regardless  of  cause  for  limitation,  handicapped  persons  share  with 
non-handicapped  persons  the  same  need  to  experience  themselves  in  numerous 
circumstances  and  tp  communicate  on  many  levels.     There  are  levels  of  inter- 
personal situations'^  that  range  from  specific,  goal  oriented  interactions, 
like  asking  for  directions  to  less  defined  experiences  that  provide  e»otional 
-satisfaction,  like  having  friends, 

.  • 

Where  personal  situations  have  not  yielded  appropriate  opportunities, 
interpersonal, skills  are  likely  to  be  lacking  despite  the  capacity  for 
their  development  and  refinement.     Therefore,  a  ma^Or  step  in  assuring  that 
Handicapped  individuals  have  an  adequate  chance  to  develop  these  skills,  is 
the  guarantee  that  social  experiences  are  available  to  them.     In  recent 
years,  this  has  been  fostered  by  legislation  advocating  changes  in  archi- 
tectural barriers.    Because  of  action  designed  to  mandate  free  physical  ac- 
cess, the  handicapped  person's  chances  to  learn  are  increased.    As  societal  / 
values  and  attitudinal  barriers  change  in  a  manner  analogous  .to  changes  in 
architectural  barriers,  persons  with  handicapping  conditions  will  have  in- 
creasing opportunities  to  participate  in  activities  that  facilitate  personal 
growth  through  better  interpersonal  skills. 
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[Item    Interpersonal  Life  Skills  Program  for  Indenendent-^LT^JVio 

Category  hg 

Interpersonal 

Description 

o 

'This  multimedia  program  is  designed  to  help  give  insigftjt  into  getting  along  with 
others  -  self  appraisal,  message  sending,  listening  skills,  communication  and 
relationship  building.    It  includes  films trip  and- audiotape  'presentations ,  instructor's 
manual  and  participant  workbooks.    Cost  is  $425.00. 

o 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Personal-Social  domain. 


Address 

Singer  Career  Systems,  80  Comaerce 
Drive,  Rochester,  NY  14623 


Phone 


Addfconal  Information 


Title 


Toward  An*  Interdependent  Life 


Subject 


MR  Interpersonal 


Author 


Pecske;  Robert  A. 


Date 


Annotation 

This' discusses  the  desirability  Jot  retarded  indi- 
c  vidu&ls  living  in  th'e£  community  to  "move < toward  inter- 
dependence in  interpersonal  relationships  and  daily 
functioning.  * 


Description 

*  9-page  paper 


Cost 


$.25 


Publisher. 
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Additional  Information 

.  National  Association  for  Retarded* 
Citizens,  2709  Avenue  "EM  East 
Arlington,  TX«  76011  '/ 
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CHAPTER  20 


Problem  Solving 


0n6  of-  the  tasks  of  development  that^  comes  with  moving  out  of  in- 
fancy is  that  of  slo^iy  taking  over  the  functions#  th'at  previously  needed 
to  be  performed  for  us  by  our  parents.    But:  we  soon  learn  to  do  these  for 
ourselves,  allowing  us  to  be  that  much  less  reliant  on  others,    -Also  as 
smfidjl  children,  our  judgement  of  our  needs  and  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  in  the  world  is  limited  and  unrefined.    Therefore*  we  require 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  those  whose  development  in  this  area  can 
supplejnent  ours.    IfT  a  sense,  then,  we  learn  to  think,  and  do  for  our- 
selves after  we  gradually  disengage  from  those  who  originally  thought  and 
did  for  us,"   In  this  process  we  adopt  from  our  models .  (perhaps  our  parents, 
older  siblings  or  significant  adults)  characteristic  patterns  and  strat- 
egies of  dealing  with  the  wo^ld  and  all  the  varied  circumstances  of  daily 
life. 

'*  As  we  gr6w  older  we  develop  under  the  influence  of  two  intertwined 
processes.    One  is  the  physical  maturation  that  gives  us  the  capacity  to 
.think  and  act  on  increasingly  complex  levels.    The  other  involves  our 
experience  of  modifying,  through  trial  and  error,  our  strategies  for 
approaching  everyday  situations*.    We  use  this  opmbination  of  maturation 
and  experience  to  produce  meaningful  changes  in  ourselves,  to  better 
our  environment  or  situation,  or  to  change  our  environment  to  better  suit 
our  needs. 

These  processes  are  what  we  know  as  problem  solving.     It  can  range 
from  simply  decidii*g  what  clothes  we  are  going  to  wear  for  the  day  to 
choosing  a  lifetime  career  that  suits  our  interests  and  abilities. 
Obviously  our  capacity  to  solve  problems  early  in  life  is  limited.  But 
through  increasing  .growth  and  learning  we  are  able  to  approach  more 
.  complex  and  difficult  situations  with  greater  skill  and  flexibility. 
Consequently ,  A*e  becgme  more  effective  in  achieving  what  we  want. 

With  fiie,  refinement  of  problem  solving  skills  we  are  able  to  move  ». 
in  a  direction  away  from  our  early  family  position,  of  being  provided  for, 
to  a  lifestyle  where  we  can  provide  for  ourselves.    This  is  the  develop- 
mental process  of  moving  toward  independence  and  it  relies  heavily  on 
the  corresponding,  development  of 'problem  solving.    The  decisions  involved 
in  moving  from  our  parents'  homes',  finding  jobs,  and  financially  sup- 
porting ourselves  will  be  adequate  only  if  our  problem  solving  skills 
are  good.    The  level*  of  independence  that  we  reach  is  therefore  directly 
related  to  the  degree  to  which  we  attain  effective  problem  solving, 
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Problem  Solving  and  Handicapped  Persons 

4 

People  with  handicapping  conditions  are  frequently  hindered  in 
their  development  of  problem  solving  skills  and  independence  due  t6 
having  fewer  opportunities  for  growth  through  trial 'and  error.  Many 
of  the'same"  factors  that  contribute  to  a  deficit  in  interpersonal 
skills  (see  Personal  Social/Interpersdnal  Skills)  .also  "operate  in  >the 
ar^of  problem  solving.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  Well-meaning  parents^ 
friends  and  even  strangers  on  the  street  to  have  a  protecti^  #tti-  v 
tude  towards  handicapped  persons.    When  others  assume  that  *an  indi- 
vidual's disabling  condition  automatically  calls  for  supervision  or 
intervention,  handicapped  persotts  can  be  deprived  of  valuable  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  the  basics  of  problem  salving  oil  their  own. 

(This  does  not  mean  that  persons  with  handicapping  conditij^  • 
when  left  to  their  own  resources  will  <all  develop  to  the  S3me^3|»  1 
"  of  independence.    Each  disabling  condition,  places  itsJown  limitations 
on  what  a  person  can  do  without  the. assistance  of  o timers;  1  Therefore, 
the  level  of  problem  solying  that  each^f^rson,'  handicapped  or  non- 
handicapped,  can  strive  to  achieve  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  that 
person.  * 

To  maximize  potential,  within  the  limitations  of/Ofie?s  physical 
conation' is  the  most  that*  aitypne  can.  do.    However,  too  often  the  at- 
titudes of  non-handicapped^ersons  "toward  the  disabling  conditions  of 
^iher^ result  in'  lowered  expectations'  on  the  part  of  non-handicapped 
aBfr handicapped  pirsons  alike*.'  "When  there  is  little  expectation  for 
s*icce6s,  there  is«  lifted  incent:!^'  fbr  development  of  problem  solving  • 
skills  by  handicapped  individuals  and,  marginal  support  for  this  process 
by  others.  f  A'situ^itfe^aii  then  develop  whereby  potential  remains 
mutually  unrecognize(d  by^kandicappecP  an$^  non~h&ndicapped  persons.  This 
underdevelopment  >'6P]iuman  pofenti^l  <^an  -have  several  effects.  Handi- 
capped individuals  lose  #ie  opportunity  td'pro vLde  for  themselves  and  • 
achieve  their  maximum" levels. of t  independence v    Moreover,  society  as  a 
whole  does  not  benefit  from  what  this,  'capable  gegment  has  to  contribute. 
'   In  an  environment  where  disabling  condJLt^ons  are  not  equated  with 
incapacity , -active  problem  solving  is  ^couraged  and  handicapped 
persons  can  reach  their  maximum  levels  of  Independence ,  benefitting, 
themselves  as  well  as  the  socket?  in  -which^  tRfcy  live, 
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HG  Self-Concept 

CHAPTER  21 

Self-Concept/ Awareness 


An  area  of  essential  concern  to  personal  and  social  skills  is  .that 
of  self-concept  and  self-awareness.    These  terms  refer  to  processes  that 
occur  withintievery  person  and  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  way  we  think 
and  feel  as  well  as  the  way  we  interact  with  others.    Self-concept, 'can  be 
most  easily  defined  as  what -we -"think  and  feel  about  ourselves.    This  in- 
cludes how  we< evaluate  our  bodies  and  how  we  evaluate  our  personality 
characteristics.    To  fully  understand  how  self-concept  influences  us  in 
interacting  with  others  we  must  first  be  able  to  recognize  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  we  have  at  a  given  moment.     This  is  what  is  known  as  self- 
awareness:     the  capacity  to  reflect  pnd  determine  what  we  are  thinking  . 
*and  how  we  feel. 

m 

We  all  respond  continually  to  what  our  senses  gather  from  endless 
sources,  both  within  and  outside  of  ourselves.    Fortunately.,  nSt  all  of 
this  needs  our  direct  attention  or  we  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  amount 
of  stimulation  to  which  we  are  exposed.     This  does  not  mean  that  much  of 
Jthis  stimulation  has  no  effect  on  us.    Often  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
triggered. by  events  of  which  we  are  only  si igh'tly  t aware.    Although  4;hese 
thoughts  and  feelings  may  also  be  uhclear  their  effect  on  behavior  is. 
important.    Self- awareness  then  is  a  valuable  skill  because  it  can  allow 
us  to  focus  in  on  ourselves.  'This  is  the  first  step  in  making  sense  of 
how  our  thoughts  and,  feelings  "  relate  to  our  behavior. 

Through  self-awareness  we  qan  begin  to  understand' the  relatively 
cpnsistent  "Sid  predictable  way  we,  tend  to  evaluate  the  information 
gathered  by  our  senses.-   The  standard  by  which  we  judge  this  information 
is  self-concept,  the  way  we  think  and  feel  about  ourselves.     Each  person's 
self-concept  is  unique,  having  Been  developed  bit  by  bit  since  birth. 
Much  of  what  we  know  about .  ourselves  is  initially  learned  through  the  way 
others  respond  to  us.    Therefore  we  ■all  have  different  self-concepts  -  ~~~ 
depending  upon  our  personal  history  of  who.  responded  to  us  and  how. 
This  feedback  becomes  a  fairly  stable  picture  of  our  worth  and  attractive- 
ness bff>which  we  evaluate  our  own  and  others1  experience  and  achievement. 

For  things  that  are  very*  important  to  us,  this  self-evaluation  can 
be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  or  terrible  despair.    Thus,  our 
standard' of  judgem^it  has  a  great  effect  on  what  we  think  and  feel.*  A 
self-concept  that  allows  for  favorable  evaluation  of  our  experience  and 
achievement  is  more  likely  to  result  in  personal  happiness  than  a  self—  * 
cd^ept  that  constantly  tells  us  we  are  inferior.    Increased  feelings  of 
confidence  and  worth  can  result  from 'improving  this  picture  of  ourselves. 
This  improvement  can  be  the*  first  step  to  having  others  Respond  to  us 
more  positively  and,  in  turn,  to  feeling  even  better  about  ourselves. 
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Self-Concept /Awareness  and  Handicapped  Persons 

As  stated  before,  each  persons  self-concept  is  shaped  by  the 
messages  others  give.    Therefore,  people  with  handicapping  conditions 
also  have  pictures  of  themselves  that  reflect  evaluations  by  others.  Ail 
too  often  these  evaluations  are  largely  based  on  reactions  to  the  handi- 
capping conditions  alone.    If  their  self-concepts  center  around  the  belief 
that  they  do  not  measure  up  to  others,  persons  with  handicapping  conditions 
may, constantly  feel  a  lack  of  Worth  and  confidence.    Overlooked  by  non- 
handicapped  and  handicapped  persons  themselves  may  be  many  positive 
qualities  common  to  any  individual.    Through  self-awareness  people  with 
handicapping  conditions  can  explore  self-concept  and,  if  needed,  work  to 
include  a  more  realistic  picture  of  personal  strengths,, 
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CHAPTER  22  • 


.Vocational-Occupational  Aspects 


f       «    The  series  of  topics  or  subsections  within  Vocational-Occupational 
Aspects  "walks"  the  individual  through  the  process  of  establishing  a 
vocation.    Beginning  with  information  to  facilitate  exploration  of  career 
opportunities,  the  focus  then  shifts  to  vocational  evaluation  followed  by 
presentation  of  education  and  training  alternatives  —  vocational  training, 
college,  university  and  conm unity  college  programs,  and  adult  continuing 
education.    The  Vocational  -Occupational  section  concludes  with  considera- 
tion of  "work  adjustment  and  job  placement.    These  subsections  provide 
information  of  interest  to  program  developers  and  professionals  in  the 

field  as  well  as  individuals  engaging  in  vocational  planning. 

v 

Handicapped  .individuals  may  encounter  problems  at  any  one  of  these 
.points  in  the  vocational  process  —  problems  that  impede  vocational  de-  « 
velopment  (Flanagan  and  Schoepke,  1978).    For  example,  a  blind  individual 
with  limited  knowledge  of  career  opportunities  may  have  few  alternatives 
to  stereotypes  of  careers  for  the  blind.    Or,  work  adjustment  training 
may  be  the  key  to  successful  employment  for  a  mentally  retarded  person 
trained  in  assembly  but  unable  to  hold  a  job.    Professionals  and  handi- 
capped persons  alike  need  to  consider  the  full  scope  of  vocational  aspects 
in  planning  for  career  development.  *  * 
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Halpern  et  al 


Date 

1975 


Annotatfon  *~  r  f 

The  SPIB  consists  of -a  series  of  nine^test  designed  to  » 
assess  knowledge  of  life-skills  and  competencies  widely 
regarded  as  important  fcjr  the  >ul ti mate  community  adjustment  1 
of  mildly  mentally  retarded  students.   'Nine  tests  include: 
Job  Searching  Skills,  Job  Related  Behavior,  Banking, 
Budgeting,  Purchasing,  Home  Management,  Physical  Health  Care, 
s  Hygiene  and  Grooming,  Functional  Signs*    The  SPIB-T  is  a  new 
:  edition  <1979)  of  thevSt>IB  designed  for  use  with  miidly  to 
moderately  retarded  (TMR)  students*    Changes  .in  directions, 
response  format  and  word  difficulty  make  it  suitable ,  for 
moderately  retarded  examinees.  * 

Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  and  Personal- 
Social  domains. 


Subject   MR  Voc-Occ 


Description  *; 

The  nine  tests  are  for 
oral  administration  -to 
groups  not  exceeding 
20  persons;  response 
format  is  true-false 
or  picture  selection. 


Cross  Reference: 
MR  Daily  Liv 


Cost 


SPIB  Specimen  Set-$5.50 


"Publisher 


Publishers  Test  Service,  McGraw-Hill', 
*2500  Garden  Road,  Monterey,  California 
'  93940 
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I  •     A  Compendium  of  M»laA  t.-i    -L1Clg8 


Author 


Subject     oh  Voa-oee  #) 


Human  Resources  Center 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 

TVo  thousand  references  and  over  100  stud^fc^have  been 
compiled  for  this  volume  which  is  part  of  a  project  called 
Programatic  Research  on  Employment  Preparation.  Studies 
center  on  the  transition  from  school  to  work  for  severely 
disabled  youth. 


v 


Description 

172  pages 

4 

:  J* 

Cost 


Publisher 

Human  Resources  Center,  I.V.  Willets  & 
Searingtown  Road,  Albertson,  Long  Island, 
New  York  11507 
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CHAPTER  23 


HG  Career  Opp  & 
Decision  Mak 


1 

Career  Opportunities  &  Decision,  Making 

A/areness  of  the  range  of  career  opportunities  available  to  an  in- 
vidual  provides  the  foundation  for  effective  career  decision  making.  For 
the  disabled  population,  this  awareness  has  been  hampered  by  stereotypic 
and  lack  of  information. 

Davis  and  Weinstraub  (1978)  note  that  handicapped  adults  are  more 
frequently  hired  as  service^  workers ,  clerks  or  laborers  than  are  non- 
handicapped  adults.    Even  taking  into  account  the  handicapping' condition, 
many  handicapped  individuals  cannot  obtain*  employment  at  a  level  commen- 
surate with  their  abilities.    Belated  to  Davis  and  Weinstraub fs  statement 
is  the  problem  of  stereotyping  kinds  of  jobs  which  disabled  people  can 
perform.    This  stereotyping  is  characteristic  of  professionals,  society 
as  a  whoife,  disabled  people  and  their  families.    It  is  a  critical  limi- 
tation in  career  decision  making^   ^A3^umiii%  that  there  are, only  a  few 
occupations  in*  which  disabled  pepple  can  succeed  effectively  eliminates 
the  need  fpr  self-exp.loration  and  career  exploration  so 'vital  to  adequate 
career  development.'   thus,  opportunities  for  developmental  experiences 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.    A  statement  in  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  Bicentennial  Report  (Jordon,  1976)  expresses  these  ideas: 

For  too  long  the  concept  of  most  educational  programsihas  been  " 
that  the  handicapped  individual  will  fit  and-be  fitted  into 
jobs  at  the  skilled  and  unskilled  level;  too  few  handicapped 
individuals  have  been  assisted  in  their  own  choices  or  in  their 
,  own  efforts  to  pursue  higher  education  and/or  go  into  a  broad ^ 
range  of  career  choices,     (p.  101) 

A  second  concern-involves  the  relative  scarcity  of  information' 
linking  the  abilities  and  limitations  associated  with  various  disabilities 
to  career  and  job  opportunities.    Recently  this  aspect  of  career  infor- 
matipn  has  received  increased  attention.     Research  in  job  analysis, 
evaluation  of  physical  abilities,  and  job  redfffi  gn  promises  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  career  opportunities  available  to  handicapped  individuals. 

In  working  with  handicapped  individuals  in  the  career  exploration 
process,  many  of  the  techniques  appropriate  for  non-handicapped  indivi- 
duals are  suitable.    Individual  and  group  activities,  interest  and  ability 
testing,  and  one-to-one  counseling  may  be  used.    However,  the  decision 
making  pir6cess  may  require  more  time  for  handicapped  individuals  since 
additional  factors  related  to  the  disability  must  be  considered. 

One  aspect  of  career  exploration  with  handicapped  individually 
deserves  particular  attention.    The  need  for  realistic  appraisal  of 
expectations  and  goals  cannot  be  overstated.    In  planning  career  choices, 
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the  realities  of  physical  ^limitations'  and  employment  demands  must, be  an 
ongoing  consideration.  1  For  example,  an  individual  who  has  severe  speech 
problem  needs  to  recognize  the  inappropriateness  of  choosing  a  career  < 
that  depends  heavily  on  spoken  communication.    This  may,  seem  so  obvious. 
Yet,  in  reality,  many  handicapped  people  make  inappropriate  career 
decisions  and  invest  thenselves  in  training  that  has  little  likelihood  of 
leading,  to  successful  employment  (Guidance,  Counseling  and  Support  4 
Services ,  1977;  McLarty  &  Chaney,  1974>. 
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Project  Discovery:    A  "Hands* On"  Exploration  System 

Project  Discovery 
Southwest  Iowa  Learning  Resources  Center 
40i  Reed  Street 
Red  Oak,  IA  51566 


» 

Project  Discovery  is  an  exploration  syst^fr^sing^a  combination  of  indi- 
vidualized, 'hands-on", .simulated  work  and  guidance  and  counseling  activities 
geared  for  a  wide  range  of  users-,    'The  system  can  be  used  to  help  individuals 
formulate  career  and/or  vocational  goals. 

Regular  Edition,    Twenty-eight  exploration  packages  and  a  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing\component  comprise  -the  "regular  edition"  of  Project  Discovery.    The  pack-  # 
'ages  contain  materials  necessary  to  perform  the  work  activities.    These  work 
activities  as  described  by  workers*  on  the  jol!  were  turned  into"  individualized 
written  instructions  0>th  and  6th  grade  reading  level)  with  an  appealing  car- 
toon-style format.    In  performing  these  simulated  work  activities,  partici- 
pants gain  experiences  and  a  feeling  for  what  it  is  like  to  perform  certain 
work  tasks.    The  guidance  and  jcounseling  activities  assist  the  participants 
in  processing  information  they  have  learnfed  about  themselves  while  working 
through  the  packages.  t  ' 

Special  Editions.    These  packages  are  especially  designed  for  special  needs 
> populations  including  poor  readers.    Changes  in  the  packages  include  a  lower 
reading  level  (3rd  and  4th  grade) ;  addition  of  an  introductory  book  for  each 
package;  and  revised  set  of  guidance  and  counseling  materials. 

4  * 

Discovery  Exploration  Packages: 

•  Construction  Cluster 
x  1)  Exploring  Masonry  Construction* 

1)  Plumbing* 

3)  Wall  Covering— -  Interior  and^ 
Exterior*  ,» 

4)  Electricity* 

•  Transportation  Cluster 

1)  Auto  Body  Rep&ir* 

2)  Small  Engine  Repair 

3)  Truckin'  * 

•  Business  and  Office  Cluster 

1)  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping* 

2)  Exploring  Gregg  Shorthand  * 

3)  Filing* 
A)  Mail  Handling 


•  Marketing  and  Distribution  Cluster 

1)  Sales  Representative 

2)  Exploring  Grocery  Clerking 

3)  Banking  and  Credit  Occupations    m  ^ 


Communications  and  Mediff  Cluster 
1-)  So  Ya  Wanna  Be  An  Artist 

2)  Advertising  and  Editorial 
Design* 

3)  Printing  Processes*- 


j 


Public  Service  Cluster 

1)  Working  with  'Senior^  Citizens 

2)  Career  in  Law  Enforcement 

3)  I  Believe — Careers  in 
Religious  Service 


0 
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•  Agribusiness  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Cluster 

1)  Exploring  Greenhouse  Work** 

•  Consumer  and  Homemaleing  Cluster 

1)  Waiter/Waitress 

2)  Cleaning  Maintenance* 

•  Health  Occupations  Cluster 

-  (sold  only  as  a  complete  cluster) 

1)  Preliminary  Health  Exploration 

2)  Medical  Patient  Care 

3)  Medical  Emergency  Service 

4)  Dental  Care 

-5)  Biological  Sciences  and 
Technology 
.  6)  Medical  Records 
» 

*Available  in  Special  Edition 

Materials  can  be  purchased  as 


\ 


•  Personal  Services  Cluster 

1)  Skin  and  Nail  Care 

2)  .Hair  Care  and  Styling 

•  Manufacturing  Cluster  ■■ 
1)  Machine  Trades* 

J 

•  guidance  and  Counseling  Component 
for  Project  Discovery 


.j 


te  set  or  by  individual  packages , 
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Title    Janus  Job  Planner 


Subject  HG  Caregr  0pp  y 


Author 


Jew  and  Tong 


4 


Date 

1976' 


Annotation 

The  Janus  Job  Planner  can  help  individuals  explore 
options  and  make  career  and  life  decisions.    Readers  are  led 
thrpugh  a  series  of  simple,  self-scoring  inventoried  that 
help  them  assess  their  work-related  interest*,  values,  atti- 
tudes f  and  experiences,    The  Job  Planner  also  helps  them  to 
make  job  chbices,  set  goals  for  the  future,  and  prepare  a 
budget.    The  presentation  of  materials  and  the  content  makes 
this  book  appealing  to  both  slow  anS  better  readers.  Teach- 
er s  manual  is  included  free. 


Description 

Workbook 


Cost 


Between  $1.  and  $5, 


Publisher 

Janus  Book  Publishers ,  ,3541  Investment 
Boulevard,  Suite  5P,  Hayward,'cA  94545 
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Title 


Employment  of  Handicapped  People  In  Leisure  Occupations 
:  5,=-^5  r  


Sfelbject  HG  Career  Opp 


Author     Compton,  D.M.  and  Vinton,  D. 


Date 


Annotation 

This  resource' booklet  contains  job  possibilities 
for  employment  in  leisure-related  occupations  for 
^  individuals  with  handicaps. 


Description 

31  page  softbound 
*  booklet 


Cost 
free 


Publisher 

Committee  on  Recreation  and  Leisure, 
Presidents  Committee  on  Employment  of  * 
O  Jie  Handicapped,  Washington,^  D.C.  20210 
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Item 


Project  on  the  Handicapped  in^fcience 


Category 


 HIT 

Career 


Opp 


Description      The  Project  on  the  Handicapped  in  Science  objectives  are  to  advocate  for 
professionals  and  students,  engaged  in  science ,  and  to  develop  a  national  center  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  on  science  education  and  careers  to  disabled  individuals, 
their  parents,  teachers,  employers,  and  others.  T 

One  of  the  products  of  the  Project  is  a  Resource  Directory  of  Handicapped  Scientists,, 
(published  in  1978  and  available  from  the  Project  for  $3.00),  which  contains  bi9graphi- 
cal  data  .on  552  disabled  scientists  who  are  available  for  consultation  on  program 
access  or  their  own  copdng  strategies. 

The  Project  has  also  identified  over  500  science  teachers  throughout  the  country  who 
have  been  recommended  by  their  school  administrators  as  having  effectively  taught 
science  to  handicapped  students.    Many  of  these  teachers  have  shared  their  experience 
with  the  Project,  and  have  allowed  their  names  and  experiences  to  be  given  to  those 
who  contact  the  Project  for  assistance  in  teaching  science  to  handicapped  students. 

The  project  publishes  a  newsletter  /  "Access  4to  Scieftce". 


Address 

Projects  on  the  Handicapped  in  Science, 
Office  of  Opportunities  in  Science, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  1776  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Phone    Voice/TTY  (202)  467-4497 


Additional  Infornriation    o&er  publications: 

An  Analysis  of  Handicapped  Scientists1  Coping 


Strategies:  Implications  for  Teaching.  H^nSI^" 
capped  Children,  and  Resource  Guide  to 
Counseling,  Referral  and  Placement  Services 
of  Scientific  PrQfessional  Associations: 
A  Guide  for  Disabled  Persons 


Title 


Home  Operated  Business  Opportunities  for  the  Disabled    '     Sllbjeot   HG  career  upp  ^ 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  publication  is  designed  for  people  who  want  to  be 
self-employed.    It  provides  important  information  about 
getting  started  in  a  home  business  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  good  living.    This  includes  practical  ideas  and  case 
histories  which  demonstrate  how  others  have  overcome 
•  obstacles  involved.    Businesses,  discussed  include  services., 
writing,  farming,  arts,  selling  and  crafts,  (source: 
National  Resource  Directory,  National  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Foundation) 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Guidance'  and 
Preparation  domain. 


Description 


Cost 

$4.50 


Publisher 

Accent  Special  Publications,  Box  700, 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


Additional  Information 

shipped  postage  paid 

Illinois  residents,  add  5%  sales  tax 


Title 


Guidance  Information  System    GIS  Guide 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


This  manual  describes  the  computer-based  information 
system  which  provides  lists  of  occupations,  colleges, 
financial  aids  and  military  occupations^©  meet  indivi- 
dual needs. 


Publisher 


Time  Share  Corporation,  630  Oakwood 
Avenue,  West  Hartford,  CT  06110 
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Description 

•  softbound  manual 
75  pages 


Cost 


Additional  Information 


Title  Science  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  in  Higher  Education 
A  Guide  to  Sources  of  Information  


Author 


Adams ,  Gary  H. 


Annotation 


Date 


1979 


Subject 


HG  Career  Opp 


Description 

33  pages- 


Cost  .  % 


Publisher 

Environmental  Science  Information  Center, 
Library  and  Information  Services  Div, , 
D-82,  6009  Executive  Boulevard,  Rockville, 

Jia^i Telephone:  (301)44  3-8330 
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Item     National  Th,eartre-e^-*he  Deaf 


Category    HI  Career  Op 


f 


Description 


Major  areas  of  activity  are  performance  and  training.    It  is  a  source  of 
information  on  education  and  training  of  deaf  persons  as  related  to  theatre. 


Cross  Reference:    HI  Leisure  &  Rec 


Address 

National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf,  305 
Great  Neck  Road,  Water ford,  CT  06385 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 


Louis  Braille  Foundation  For  .Blind  Musicians 


Category  VI 


Description 


This  foundation  provides  several  services  to  blind  musicians,  including 
vocational  training,  job  placement,  jot  counseling  and  equipment  nleded  to 
perform,  including  musical  instruments,     (source:    Closer  Look)  ; 


Pertains  'to  competencies  *in  'the  Occupational  Guidance  and  Preparation  domain. 


Address 


Louis  Braille  Foundation  for 
Blind  Musicians,  215  Park 
,*  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10003 
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CHAPTER  24  .  '  * 

Vocational  Evaluation 


Ihe  terns  vocational  evaluation  and  work  evaluation  are  both  u$ed- 
to  describe  the  diagnostic  process  that  follows  die  completion  of  mdical, 
psychological,  educational,  and  social  evaluations.    TWo  definitions  of 
these  terra  are  frequently  used  by  personnel  in  the  field.    PrudLtt  (1977) 
states: 

Vocational.  (Work)  Evaluation  is  a  comprehensive  process  that 
systematically  utilizes  work,  real  or  simulated,  as  the  focal 
point  for  assessment  and  vocational  exploration,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  assist  individuals  in  vocational  developmnt.. 
Vocational  (Work)  Evaluation  incorporates  nodical,  psychological, 
social,  vocational,  educational,  cultural,  and  economic  data 
in  .the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  evaluation  process,  (p.  3) 

Brolin,s^(1976)  definition  is  similar  to  Pruitt's,  but  more  concise.  He 
states,  "Vocational  (Work)  Evaluation  is  a  comprehensive  process  involving 
an  interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  assessing  an  individual's  vocational 
potentials,  training  and  placement  needs"  (p.  81). 

Purpose  oj  Vocational  Evaluation 

Pruitt  (1977)  states  that  "the  purpose  of  vocational  evaluation  is 
to  provide  an  assessment  of  individuals  who  are  vocationally  handicapped, 
or  those  who  may  be  vocationally  handicapped  at  the  time  they  enter  the 
employment  market"  (p.  3).  Vocationally  handicapped  neople  represent  a 
wide  range  of  individual  differences,  but  have  a  cofcnon  characteristic: 
they  need  evaluative  services  and  vocational  direction.    The  need  may 
arise  for  a  number  of  reasons  —  inability  to  obtain  or'hold  a  job,  lack- 
of.  vocational  goals,  lack  of  motivation  toward  work,  or  prdblems  related 
to  disability. 

■  .j  x  < 

Role  of  Bvaluator 

» 

It  is  important  for  the  evaluator  to  seek  both  prognostic  and 
diagnostic  information.    Other  staff  numbers  working  with  the  client  need 
to  know  the  client's  potentials,  strengths  and  .learning  style  so  that  they 
can  implement  their  parts  of  the  rehabilitation  plan.    The  term  "vocational 
potentials"  can  be  broken  into  the  following  conpo^ents:    1)  skills  and 
^abilities,  2)  attitudes  and  interests,    3)  personality  or  temperamnt, 
4)  values,  motivation  and  needs,  5)  physical*  capacities  and  work  tolerance, 
6)  educaSility  and  trainability ,7)  social  skills  and  work  habits,  8)  work  , 
adjustment  and  employability ,  and  9)  placeability.  and  rehabilitation/ 
habilitation  feasibility.    To  achieve  an  accurate  evaluation  of  an  / 
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individual's  vocational  potential,  the  evaluator  must  possess  extensive 
knowledge  and  skill  in  using  appropriate  evaluation  materials ,  "tools  and 
processes.  *  .V 

The  evaluator1 8  first  step  is  to  review  referral  data  and  interview 
the  client.    This  step  precedes  the  development  of  an  individualized 
evaluation -pi an.    This  evaluation  plan  is  implemented  with  the  clients 
(or  guardian's)  approval  and  co-management.    In  developing  and  implementing 
the  evaluation  plan,  the  skilled  evaluator  uses  knowledge  of  disabilities, 
measurement  and  work,  including  jdb  and  career  information.    The  skilled 
evaluator  also  is  able  to  cojjbmbix cate "fcf f e ct ive ly  with  the  client  and 
his/her  significant  othera/md  with  colleagues  so  he  can  report  results 
in  written  and  oral  forj*;    It  is  important  for  the  evaluator  to  have 
mastered  these  areas  €f  knowledge  if  the  goals  of  evaluation  are  to  be 
reached.    While  the  ultimate  goal  of  work  evaluation  is  job  placement, 
several  intermediate  issues  must  be  scrutinized.    The  evaluator  must  assess 
whether  the  person  can- work  at  all  (Neff,  1977).    The  ^valuator  must  also 
have  skills  to  assess  the  client.1  s  interpersonal  skills  on  the  job,  the 
type  of  work  or  training  that- is  appropriate,  the  client's  'specific  work 
adjustment  needs,  and  the  aids  or  techniques  required  to  accommodate 
handicaps. 

Tools  and  Procedures  of  Vocational  Evaluation 

Approaches  to  evaluation -may  be  described  in  many  ways,.  Common 
procedures  are  outlined  below. 

Psychometrics :    This  involves  use  of  standardized  testing  in  areas 
such  as  aptitude,  dexterity,  interests,  and  related  areas.  Care 
,   should  be  taken  not  to  duplicate  results  received  from  referral 
sources. 

Rating  Scales:    These  frequently  are  used  to  measure  work  perform 
mance  in  a  Workshop  ^setting.  ^ 

Job  Analysis:    It  is  often  helpful  to  analyze  the  components  of 
the  job  or  work  activity  to  assess  worker  performance  (Neff,  1977), 
since  the  worker  may  perform  well  in  some  aspects  of  the  work  and 
poorly  in  others*  »       #  , 

Work  Samples  and  Work  Sample  Systems:    As  compared  to  psychometrics, 
clients  often  perceive  work  samples  as  representing  "real"  work 
activities  (usually  of  an  industrial  or  clerical  nature).  Work 
samples  represent  general,  work  factors  and  Job  samples  represent 
an  actual  job  used  for  evaluation.    Often  these  are  developed 
locally  to  represent  local  emplbyment  opportinities.    Work  sample 
systems,  such  as  the  TOWER  or*  JEVS ,  may  be  useful  to  assess  a  wrd^ 
variety  of  work  behaviors. 

Situational  Assessment:    This  procedure  involves  assessing  a  client 
in-  an  actual  or  simulated  work  situation  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluation.    Examples  include  work  performance  in  an  institutional 
work  station,  a  workshop,  or  a  job  arranged  in  an  industry. 
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HG    Voc  Eval 


*  Interviewing:    The  evaluator  must  know  how  to  elicit  information 
from  clfents ,  ^provide  feedback  to  .clients  and  assist  clients  in  0  % 
focusing  on  work  options* 

Work  Adjustment:    The  evaluator  can  place  a  clierft  in  a  wo.rk 
situation  and  then  provide  instruction  for  improving  job-  performance 
so  that  he  can  evaluate  how  ^ell  the  client  is  able*  to  benefit  from 
instruction.  „ 

Selecting  Vocational  Evaluation' Materials  , 

*       *  • 
As  a  rule-,  commercially  available  vocational  evaluation*sys terns 
meet  only  a  portion  of  the  local  ev^luafion  needs.    As  "a  result;  locally 
developed  materials  must  be  constructed  to  complement"  the  purdvased  system. 
Before  purchasing  a  system,,  the  evaluator  ahoiild  consider  four  factors: 

<*■  ,  •»  * 

1.  Compare  the  occupational  activities  £ound  in  the  evaluation  system  to 
those  available  locally.^    For  example",  jewelry  making  aptitude  may  be  * 
an  area  of  evaluation  within  a  system;    without  ^a  local  outlet  for  such 
products  or  employment,  this  evaluation  component  has  little  utility. 

2.  Consider  the  population  po  be  served;  some  systems  are  designed  for  use 
with  on6  particular  clientele. 

3.  Consider  the  amojjnt  of  focus  on  evaluation,  exploration  and  information. 
For  example,  some  systems  include  activities  that  mat  be  labelled 
Vhands-on"  occupational  information.    Jhese  materials  are  highly 
beneficial  when  there  is'a^long  period"  of  evaluation  that  is  planned  for 
exploration  as  well.    Most  commercial  systems  include  a  recommended 
report  format.     Consulting  this  format  often  is  a  quick  reference  to  the 
skills  assessed  by  the  system. 

4.  Costs  are  a  fourth  concern.    Investment  in  a  system  must  be  justified  N 
by  the  quality  of  the  system  and  how  well  it  meets  local  evaluation 
needs.    Pick*a  system  that  best  meets  local  needs  if  it  is  mandatory 
that  the    system  be  purchased  as  a  whole.    Most  evaluation  centers 
obtain  parts  of  several  commercial  systetos  and  construct  many  of  their 
own  work  and  job  samples  ."^This  process  is  highly  recommended. 
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Item  vitas 


(Vocational 
System) 


Interest,  temperament,  and  Aptitude 


Category   hg  voc  Evai 


5 


Description 


f 


VITAS,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  was  introduced  in  1979  by  JEVS  of  • 
Philadelphia  as  a  new  system  of  21  work  samples  designed  for  use  with  CETA  participants. 
VITAS  relates  to  15  Worker  Trait  Group  Arrangements  in  the  D.O.T.    It  assesses  voca- 
tional strengths  and  weaknesses  based  on  the  individual's  performance  on  the  work 
samples.    Vocational  interest    is  assessed  through  a  structured  interview  and  the  % 
participant's  responses  to  the  tasks  completed  during  the  evaluation.    Temperament  is 
observed  throughout  the  evaluation  and  results  are  recorded  on  a  form  that  is  provided. 
Vocational  recommendations  are  made  by  matching  these  results  to  those  required  for  the 
Worker  Trait  Groups.    In  addition  to  the  work  samples,  standardized  set-up,  admini- 
stration and  scoring  procedures  are  provided. 

Training  for  one  week  in  Philadelphia  is  provided  /or  any  facility  purchasing  the 
system.    An  administration  manual  is  included  with  the  system.    For  cost  information, 
contact  JEVS\  • 


Address 

Vocational  Research  Institute,  Jewish 
Employment  and  Vocational  Service, 
1624  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19103  '  * 


Phone     (215)  893-5900 


Additional  Information 


Item   VIEWS  (Vocational  Information  and  Evaluation  Wo *k  Sample* 

Category  hg  voc  Evai  ^ 

Description  , 

Developed  by  the  Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service  of  Philadelphia,  the 
VIEWS  is  designed  Specifically  for  use  with  mentally  retarded  and  learning  disabled  % 
individuals.    It  is  a  series  of  hands-on  activities  using  models,  demonstrations  and 
practice  in  a  simulated  work  environment.    The^system  measures  the  rate  of  learning,  ^and 
quality  of  work  and  productivity.    It  also  'assesses-  interests  and  work-related  behavioir,  f 
and  evaluates  ability  in  four  work  areas.    Each  work  sample  utilizes  an  orientation, 
demonstration,  training  and  production  sequence.    Sixteen  samples  comprise  the  system. 
Client  norms  and  industrial  standards  are  provided.    The  D.O.T.  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
system  preparation. 

Training  for  one  week  is  provided  ik^ Philadelphia  for  each  facility  purchasing  the 
^system;  technical  consultation  is  provided  through  a  site  visit  by  a  JEVS  Work  Sample- 
specialist.    The  system/Consists  of  durable  hardware  that  is  easily  stored  and  software 
(forms  and  a  detailed  handbook) .    Costs  for  the  software  are  estimated  at  $2.00  per  client 
client.    VIEWS  is  available  only  as  a  total  package.    For  other  information  regarding 
costs,  contact  the  publisher.  , 


Address  * 

Vocational  Research  Institute,  Jewish 
Employment  and  Vocat'iotial  Service,  1624 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103 


ERIC 
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Phone  (215)  893-5900 


Additional  Information 


/ 


Item    VALPAR    Coggonent  Work  Sample  Series 

Cateaorv  hg  voc  Evai  V 

Description 

The  VALPAR  Evaluation  System  is  based  on  more  than  10  years  of  research.    Each  work 
samplers  independent  qf ^he  system  in  that  each  has  its  own  manual,  is  individually 
packaged  and  may  be  purchased  as  an  independent  unit-    Additional  work  samples  are 
developed  and  periodically  added  to  the  system.    The  work  samples  are  designed  to  measure 
universal  worker  characteristics.    Examples  of  work  samples  include:  discrimination, 
sorting, ^assembly,  clerical,  problem  solving,  electrical  soldering  and  circuitry,  print 
reading,  drafting,  money  handlings  range  of  motion/coordination,  and  peer  relationships , 

VALPAR  is  based  on  a  "trait  and  factor"  system,  rather  than  D,0,T,    Nt^ms  are 
available  on  both  industrially  employed  persons  anerworkshop  clients.    An  attempt  has 
be<*n  made  to  increase  motl^aJ^on  of  .clients  through  the  appearance  and  use  of  gaming  in 
the  design  of  the  samples. 

Purchasers  of  the  system  receive  a  compreH^nsi^e^manual  and  handbook,  plus  periodic 
newsletters.  Individual  components  range  in  cost  fronP$400  to  $750  (early  1979  prices). 
The  complete  system  of  16  units  would  cost  approximately  $8300, 


Address 

VALPAR  Corporation,  3801  E,  34th  Street, 
Tucson,  AZ  85713 


Phone     (602)  790-7141  • 


Additional  Information 


—  1  '  »  >  ;  

Item     TOWER  (Testing,  Orientation, 
Rehabilitation) 

and  Work  Evaluation  in 

Categoiy  HG  Voc  £val  ^ 

 f~- —  ■   * y  ™ -w-v,rw«  xu  j.o  cue  uiucat  vucdtionai  evaluation  system.  It 

includes  approximately  110  work  sample  tasks  designed  to  measure  skills  in  14  occupa- 
tional areas:    clerical,  drafting,  drawing,  electronics  assembly,  jewelry  making,  machine 
shop,  leather-goods, .  lettering,  mail  clerk,  optical  mechanics,  pantograph,  sewing-machine 
operation,  workshop  assembly  and  welding.    These  tasks,  patterned  after  actual  jobs  in 
industry  and  business,  are  administered  in  a  simulated  work  setting.    Qualitative  and 
quantitative  standards  h  ave  been  developed  for  each  work  sample  based  on  the  performance  J 
of  non-handicapped  workers.    Norms  developed  primarily  from  the  New  York  city  area, 

r 

Persons  undergoing  evaluation  may  complete  only  those  occupational  areas  that  are 
^appropriate  for  the  individual*    Also,  if  appropriate,  only  pertain  wor£  sample' tasks 
within  an  occupational  area  may  tie  completed.    At  least  one  hand  tool  is  utilized  in  most 
tasks.     Instructions  are  usually  given  orally  and  may  include  a  demonstration  of  the 
tasks,  v 

Materials  include  the  TOWER  textbook,  Evaluator's  manual,  one-drawer  file  case 
containing  all  needed  printed  materials,  and  a  30-minute  color  and  sound  filmfpr  the 
orientation  of  staff  and  clients,  * 


5 


Address 

ICD  Rehabilitation  and  Research  Center, 
340  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 


ERiC 
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Phone 


(212)  679-0100 


Additional  Information 

The  TOWER  is  being  used  less  frequently 
today  due  to  the  age  of  the  norms  and  their 
geograprhic  bias.    Too,  the  work  sample  tasks 
may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  employT 
ment  available  in  your  community. 


Item     TAP  (Talent  Assessment  Progr 

 Svnea  


ideational  Evaluation 


Category   hg  voc  Evai 


Description    The  TAP,  a  battery  of  10  action-oriented  tests,  is  designed  to  measure  such 
areas  as  structural  and  mechanical  visualization;  discrimination  by  size,  shape,  color, 
and  touch;  large  and  fine  dexterity  with  and  without  tools;  perceptual  visualization 
(ability  to  follow  a  flow  path)  and  retention  (memory)  frf  structural  and  mechanical 
detail.    All  tests  except  one  are  to  be  explained  to  the  client,  demonstrated  by  the 
administrator  and  client,  then  administered.    The  purpose  behind  this  procedure  is  to 
ascertain  skill  on  the  tasks  rather  than  learning  ability.    Only  one'  test  involves  the 
use  of  pencil  and  .paper  ability.  -  The  ^developer  states  these  tests  are  not  highly  related 
to  intelligence  and  that  many  mentally  retarded  persons  score  relatively  high.    TAP  is 
useful  wlj:h  all  ^ow-language  client's. 

The  TAP  requires  a  minimum  of  2-3  hours  per  client;  an  experienced  TAP  ^valuator 
can  adminfater  the  system  to  a  small  group.  ^  The  tests  are  timed  and  scored  for  time  and 
errors.  The  test  manual  lists  jobs  and  occupations  related  to  each  test,  but  the  results 
are  not  related  to  any  classification  system.    The  cost  is  approximately  $3000;  training 
is  included  in  the  purchase  price. 


Address  1 

Talent  Assessment  Programs,  7015  Colby 
Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa    5Q311  ? 


Phone  ,  (515)  255-9063 


Additional  Information 
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Item;     Singer  Vocational  Evaluation  System 

Category   HG  Voc  Eval  ^ 

> 

/ 


Description    This  system,  first  known  as  the  Singer /Graphl ex,  was  developed  by/ thei  Singer 
Company  in  the  late  sixtjAa^The  Singer  VES  is  based  on  job  simulation  and  offers  %he 
following  job  samples:    Lab  TtS'sJinician,  Production  Machine  Operating,  Soil  Testing,  Cos- 
metology, Engine  Service,  Cooking  and  Baking, 'Sheet  Metal,  Masonry,  Needle  Tr/des, 
Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning,  Woodworking,  Household* and  Industrial  Wiring,  Welding 
and  firazing,  Plumbing  apd  Pipe  Fitting,  Electrical  Jtfdjriiig,  Drafting,  Sample  Making,  Bench 

^Asembly*,  Sales  Processing*,  Medical  Service*,  Data  Calculation  and  Recording*,  Filing, 
Shipping  and  Receiving*,  Packaging  and  Materials  Handling*,  and  Electronics  Assembly*. 

The  Singe*  VES  uses  audiotapes  and  filmstrips  to  present  information.  .  Typically  the 
audio/ films trip  and  othet  necessary  equipment  are  arranged  in  individual  carrels,  one 
carrel  per  job  sample.  ^Bstructions  are  given  orally  and  visually,  requiring  little 
reading.    The  job  sampl^B^ere  developed  using  job  analysis  based  on  the  D.O.T.  and  staff 
research,    Statis ticallj^Mfied  performance  rating$h%ce  available.    Materials  may  also  be 
used  for  career  explorattWw.  $  ' 

The  packaging  of  the  system  may, increase  its  appeal  to  clients  and  evaluators. 
Reportedly,  quality  of  AV  machines,  filmstrips- and  t$pe  has  improved  recently*.    Cost  of 
individual  samples  range  around  $500.00,  and  the  total  system  costs  approximately  $13,000 


Address 

Singer  Education  Division,  Career  Systems, 
80  Commerce  Drive,  Rochester,  NY  14623? * 


ERIC 


Phone 


(716)  334-8080 
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Additional  Information 

*These  Job  Samples  have  industrial  norms  but 
the  others  do  not. 


ItSm  Micro-TOWFR 

9 

uaTegory  HG  Voc  Eval 

 . 

Description 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the"  Micro -TOWER  is  that  it  is  designed  for  group- 
administration  •     It  was  field  tested  for  three  years  in  schools  as  well  as  in  rehabi- 
litation workshops.    Norms  are  available  for  a  diversity  of  settings:  schools, 
rehabilitation  agencies,  hospitals,  and  correctional  facilities. 

The  Micro-TOWER  battery  consists  of  13  work  samples:    MOTOR  SKILLS:  Electronic 
Connector  Assembly,  Bottle  Capping  and  Packing,  Lamp  Assembly;    PERCEPTUAL  SKILLS: 
Blueprint  Reading,  Record  Checking,  Zip  Coding;  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  SKILLS:  Graphics 
U1UStra^h'  Mail  Sortin&>  Fili*fc;  VERBAL  SKILLS:    Message  Taking,  Want  Ads -Comprehen- 
sion; NUMERICAL  SKILLS:    Payroll  Computation  and  Making  Change,    The  evaluator  works 
for  3-5  days  with  one  group  of  clients  moving  them  from  one  work  sample  to  the  next,  ' 
Audiotapes,  demonstrations,  and  phatobooks  are  used.    Each  work  sample  is  preceded  by  a 
learning  period  during  which  additional  instructions  and  assistance  may  be  provided. 
Procedures  used  during  actual  administration,  however,  are  standardized.    Group  discus- 
sions occur  at  the  end  of  each  day.    The  Micro-TOWER  is  useful  for  clients  with  low 
reading  levels.     Information  on  costs  is  available  from  the  publisher. 


Address 

ICD  Rehabilitation  and  Research  Center, 
340  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 


Phone     (212)  679-0100 

-x-  


Additional  Information 


Item    McCariron-Dial  Work  Evaluation  System" 

Category  HG  Voc  ^  /  i 

The  McCarrori-Dial  System  is  based  on  a  series  of  standardized  tests,  the  McCarron 
Assessment  of  Neuromuscular  Development,  and  two  rating  scales.    These  tests  and  scales 
are  used  to  predict  occupational  performance  of  severely  handicapped,  mentally  retarded 
a^jjf  emotionally  disturbed  individuals.    Performance  levels  range  from  activity  center 
level  to  competitive  employmeW-r^7 

The  MDWES  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  neuropsychological  factors  are  most 
important  in  determining  the  level  of  potential  for  these  groups.    This  system  may  be 
used  for  disability.    Each  client  is  first  interviewed,  then  administered  the  tests  she/ 
he  has  not  completed  within  the  last  year  (assuming  these  recent  scores  are  available) , 
The  rating  scales  are  completed  later  when  the  client  is  in  a  simulated  work  environment* 
The  time  necessary  to  complete  the  system  will  be  determined  by  available ^tests  scores 
and  client  characteristics.    The  testing  may  last  for  only  a  few  hours;  the  observations, 
however,  must  be  completed -over  a  five  day  period. 

To  adminsiter  the  system,  the  evaluator  must  complete  a  three  day  workshop>  and  a 
take-home,  objectively  scored  examination,  \The  cost  is  approximately,  $600, 


Address 

McCarron-Dial  Systems,  Common  Market 
Press,  P,0,  Box  45528, .Dallas,  TX  75245 


erJc 
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5hdne     (214)  247-5945 


Additional  Information 


Item    jevS    Vocational  Evaluation  .System 


Category 


HG  Voc  Eval 


Description  * 

The  JEVS  (Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service)  System  was  established  through 
a  contract  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  deyeldp  a  system  for  evaluating  disadvantaged 
persons.    It  is,  however,  used  with  handicapped  pfersons -as  well,   .The  D,0,T,  forms  the 
basis  of  this  system.    The  system  comes  complete  with  evaluation  manuals  and  scoring 
sheets  for  28  work  samples.    The  tasks  are  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty  in 
judgment,' reasoning  and  Ability-    Some  good  features  of  this  system  are  the  behavioral 
rating  sheets,  the  detailed  instructions  and  the  thorough  reporting  form.    Also,  most 
of  the  samples  are  packaged  individually.    However,  some  professionals  have  questioned 
the  adequacy  of  the  research  and  the  adequacy  of  the  number  of  samples  in  each  worker 
trait* group,  * 

The  complete  battery  of  28  samples  should.be  administered  and  will  require  , 
approximately  40  houfs  per  client,    Evaluators  wishing  to  puf chase  this  system  must  go 
to  Philadelphia  for  a  two  week  training  period.    The  cost  for  the  complete  set  of  JEVS 
including  training  is  between  $8000-9000, 


Address 

Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service , 
1913  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19103 


Phone 


(215)  561-6150  . 


Additional  Information        o  0 

VISTA  is  a  new  system  introduced  by  JEVS  in 
1979  designed  'for  the  disadvantaged;  it  may 
eventually  replace  the  JEVS .  «  - 


-> 

Item     Hester  Evaluation  System  ■ 

Category  HG  Voc  Eval  ^ 

Description 

•  ■> 

The  Hester  ES,  developed  at  the  Chicago 'Goodwill  Indus  tr^s,  is  composed  of  jiaper- 
pencil  tests,  performance  tests  and  activities.    Assessed  skill  areas  include  motor, 
perception,  perceptual-motor  and  intelligence.    Scores  are  fed  into  a  computer.  Analysis 
of  the # results,  available  from  Hester  headquarters,  includes  D,0,T,  codes  and  job  titles 
most  appropriate  for  the  individual •     The  system  was  revised  in  1979  to  include  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  D.O.T,    Hester  states  the  system  consists  of  32  factor-pure  tests 
that  do  not  duplicate  information  given  by  other  evaluation  systems. 

The  Hester  has  not  received  widespread  acceptance.    Question  has  been  raised  atf  to 
validit^of  the  tests  and  activities  used  in  the  system.    In  turn,  the  value  of  the 
computer  print-out  then  bedomes  questionable,  ^ 

Administration  of  the  system  takes  approximately  8  hours  and  may  be  completed  by  a 
trained  clerk  or  evaluator  aide,    me  cost  of  the  system  is  nearly  $4000  ,* 


Address 

Evaluation  Systems  Sales  and  Service,* 
Inc.,  809  W,  Madison,  Chicago,  IL  60607 


Phone     (312)  666-0394 


ERIC 
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Additional  Information  & 


Item  Brodhead-Garrett  Vocational 
 Development  Program  


Skills  Assessment  and 


Category  hg  voc  Evai 


4 


Description ' 

meet  ISL^T*"®?""?  1979 .  were -developed  to  help  school  .personnel 

°f  SPeClal  n^ds/student3.    The  system  is  both  an  evaluation  and 
training  system.    It  is  divided  into  three  phases :    Preliminary  Assessment  Phase , 
Vocational  Assessment  and  Occupational  Development  Phase,  and  Occupational  Preparation 

The  program,  designed  for  special  needs  students  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20  is 
to  be  conducted  within  the  context  of  the  students'  present  school  environment.  There 
is  little  reliance  on  paper-pencil  tests.    Goals  are  established  for  each  phase  and  for 
the  total  program.    The  publisher  describes  the  program  as  an  "I.E. P.  complete  from 
first. assessment  to  useful  skills."    The  materials  are  weir  illustrated  pictorially  and 
include  charts  and  materials  necessary  to  implement  the -program, 

^    Purchasers  of  the  program  will  receive  a  complete  curriculum  guide  compiled  in  a 
loose  lekf  notebook.    The  .company  musf  be  contacted  for  prices  and  further  information. 


Address 

Brodhead-Garrett  Company,  4560  East  71st 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44105 


Phone 


(216)  314-0248 


Additional  Information 

Brodhead-Garrett  is  a  compnay  well  known  to 
secondary  school  industrial  and  vocational 
education  tgachers.  States  frequently  have 
Brodhead-Garrett  local, representatives  from 
whom  they* can  obtain  services. 


Item 


COATS  (Comprehensive  Occupational  and^  Training  System)  Category  HG  Vqc 


Eval 


3 


Description  J*  the  title  of  this^system  reflects,  COATS  is  more  than  an  evaluation  system/ 
This  system  was  originally  designed  for  use  with  high  'school  students  and  persons  in 
manpower  programs;  more  recently ^it  has  become  available  to  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  four  basic  components  comprising  thfcsisystem  are:    Job  Matching,  Employability 
Attitudes,  Living  Skills  and  Work  Samples.    Eachsxomponent  can  be  used  independently, 
but  when  all  four  are  used  together  they  constitutes^  comprehensive  picture  of  the  job- 
ready  client.    Each  component  contains  three  program^yels :     1)  assessment  and  analysis, 
2)  prescription  and  instruction,  and  3)  evaluation  and  placement . 

All  work  samples  are  designed  to  be  used  in  a  work  statiohv  (carrel)  and  have  pudio 
visual  hardware  that  is  simple  to  operate  and  compatible  with  many  brands  of  AV  equipment. 
Work  samples  can  be  individually  administered  with  the  use  of  a  tape  'and  screen  and  can 
be  self-paced  and  computer  scored.    Work  sample  titles  Jfoclude:    Drafting,  Clerical/ 
Office,  Metal  Construction ,  Sales,  Wood  Construction,  Food  Preparation,  Medical  Services, 
Travel  Services,  Barbering/Cbsmotqlogy  and  small  engines.    These  work  samples  were 
derived  from  jobanalysis  and  simulate  actual  job  environments.    They  cover* tasks  in  v 
areas  where  a  large  segment  of  the  population  is  employed.    One  strength  of  this  system 
is  the  computer  print-out  of  results,  which  shows  relationships  to  specific  jobs.  


Address      >  * 

Prep,  Inc.,  1575  Parkway  Avenue,  Trenton, 
NJ    08628       .  X 


 35, 


Phone     (609)  882-2668 


Additional  Information 

Prep,  Inc.  has  printed  some  interesting, 
easy-to-understand  research  reports  on  trie 
system.    For. cost  information-,  contact  the 
company . 


Title 


Psychological  Testing  in  Vocational  Evaluation 


Subject     HG  Voc  Eval 


Author     Bo  t  terb  ^  ch^  k.f. 


Data 
1978 


Annotation 

This  publication  waa  written  to  help  the  vocational 
evaluator  wisely  select  and  use  tests  within  the  context 
of  the  referral  process  and  development  of  the  indivi- 
dualized evaluation  plan.    Tests  areas  include  achievement, 
reading,  character  and  personality,  intelligence,  multi- 
aptitude,  and  vocations  (clerical,  interest,  manual  ,» 
dexterity  and  mechanical  ability) .  ,  ' 


Description  - 

96  page  softb'oimd 
manual 


Cost 

-$2,00 


Publisher 

Materials  Development  Center,  Stout 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,-  Menomonie, 
Wisconsin  54751  •  7 


Additional-  Information 


Item     WREST    (Wide  Range  Employment  Sample  Test) 


Category   HG  Voc  Ev&1  # 


Description 

The  WREST  ^resulted  f  rott  observations  of  movements  and  motions  in  rehabilitation 
workshop  production.    Norms  were  compiled  for  employees  in  workshops  and  in  regular  4 
shops,  industry,  coaanerce  and  services Thus,  clients1  productivity  may  be  compared 
/with  workshop  and  industrial  standards.  „ 

The  WREST  la  composed  §f  10  brief  and  .relatively -uncomplicated  performance  samples. 

Administration  £oX  the  entire  system  typically  requires  about  ninety  minutes.  Tasks 

-include m single  ami  double  folding  of  paper,  pasting,  labeling^  stuffing  envelopes, 

stapling,  packaging*,  measuring,  assembling,  tag  stringing,  collating,  color  and  shade 

ma toning,  and  pattern  matching. 

/       '  „     <  •  " 

\  <  Because  of  its  performance  orientation,  WREST  is  especially  suited  fat  clients 

with  low  reading  levels.    However,  the  manual  does  not  indicate  how. to  relate  the  work 

samples  to  specific  Jobs,  job  families,  D.O.T.  or  any  other  classification  system. 

Also,  there  is  no  systematic  plan  for  observing  and  recording  client  behaviors. 


Address  .    .  - 

Guidance  Associates  of 'Delaware,  Inc., 
1526  Gilpin  Avenue %  Wilmington;  DE  19806 


9 

ERLC 


Phone  (302)  652-4990 


Additional  Information 

The  WREST  is  appropriste  for 'use  with 
culturally  disadvantaged,  hearing  impaired , 
mentally  retarded,  and  learning  disabled 
clients);  n  -«  *  m 


Title 


Occupational  Information  in  Vocational  Evaluation 


Author 


Fry,  R. 


Date 


1978 


Annotation  1  t 

This  publication  encourages  vocational  evaluation 
*  professionals  to  consider  the  importance  of  providing 
clients  with  occupational  facts  and  information.  It 
provides  direction  for  obtaining  and  using  occupational 
information  in  the  vocational  evaluation  process. 


"a 


Subject"  HG  Voc  Eval 


f 


Description 

16  page  softbound 
manual 


Cost 

$1.00  •  - 

*> 

Publisher 

Materials  Development  Center,  Stout 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  Menomonie, 
Wisconsin  54751 


Additional  Information 

4 

Title  ^  Prii^ciples  and  Practices  of  Measurement  in  Career  „ 
 Education  for  Handicapped  Students  


Subject  HG  Voc  Eval 


5 


Author    Halpern,  A, 


Date 

.  1978 


Annotation 

This  describes*  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
four  types  of  measurement:    applied  performance  testing, 
criterion  validity  studies,  product  vs.  process  measurement, 
and  criterion  vs.  non-referenced  measurement. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Guidance  and 
Preparation  domain.  *  '  t 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher^ 

Division  on  Career  Development,  Council 
Exceptional  Children,  1920  Association 
gj^-Lve,  Res  ton,  Virginia  22091" 


Additional  Information 


Item    MDC  Behavior  Identification  Format 


Category  HG  Voc  Eval 


Description 

This  format  serves  as  an  aid  to  the  observation,  identification,  and  recording 
af  work  and  work -related  behaviors  whiph  may  limit  or  enhance  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  disabled  people.  ' 

•  •      '         .   .  C 


Pertains  to  Competency  19,  Exhibiting  Appropriate  Work  Habits  and  Behaviors, 


Address 

Materials  Development  Center,  Department 
of  Rehabilitation  and  Manpower  Services, 
*  School  of  Education,  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Stout, Menomonie,  WI  54751 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Title     Learning  Assessment  in  Vacatipnal  Evaluation 


Author      Mccray',  P 


Assesgptfi 


Subject  HG  Voc  Eval 


0 


Date 


19^9 


Annotation  .  • 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  help  vocational 
evaluators  understand:    (1)  how  the  concepts  of  learning 
and  performance  relate  to  vocational  evaluation,  (2)  why 
learning  assessment  'is  important,  and  (3)  how  it  may  be 
incorporated  into  work  sample  training.    By  understanding 
these ' concerns >  vocational  evaluators  will  gain  important 
insight  into  the*  relationships,  among  learning,  performance, 
,  and  vocational  assessment  and  thus  provide  more  effective 
services  to  clients.         /  -  • 

6 


Description 

18  page  softbound 
manual 


Cost 

$1.00 

i 

Publisher 


ERIC 


Materials  Development*  Cenjter,  Stout 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute, 
«hiv«Sfsity' of  Wi8toAslH-Stout ,  Menomonie, 

Wlaconsi»-*475L 

*  •  ♦ 

-ass- 


Additional  Information 


-Titl©     Evaluating  Rehabilitation  Potential  of  the 
_!  Severely  Handicapped  


Subject  HG  Voc  'Eval 


Author    Sankovsky,  R. 


'Date 


1978 


Annotation 


.  This  is  a  guide  for  Rehabilitation  Counselors  to 
aid  in  decision  making  regarding  vocational  potential  of 
severely  handicapped  clients.    This  focuse^on  rehabili-. 
tation  potential,  psychological  testing,  worl^  sample 
systems,  and  resources. 


Descriptionr 

93  page  paperback  bo<$k 


Cost 


9   9  4 


Publisher  ■ 

Additional  Information     '   *        . ,:  * 

c 

West  Virginia  Research  and  Training^ 

Center,  1223  Myers  Avenue,  I>unbar, 

'  g           *'    '  *              ~  ^ 

West  Virginia  25064 

'         :  f 

....  o           -  , 

Title  Guidelines  for  Establishing  A  Vocational  Assessment 
 System  for  the  Soee-tal  WHs  Snutent-g  '  "  • 


Subject 


Author      Scelpo,  I.  L.  and  Henry,  W.  C. 


Date 

i97$; 


Annotation  •  • 

.    \    -  ■  :■         .-•  •  ' 

This  manual  presents  ^guidelines  far  vocational 
education  administrators  and  evaluatora  con.cfern^Lng  ways. 
that  vocational  evaluation  c*nA  be.  integrated,  ipfc*  career 
education  •    Information  on  vocational  assessment  ik.  o£fered; 
^ *  followed  by  discussion  of  the  relevance  of  vocational' 

assessment  to  career .  development.    X  bibl^egraphy  is  ~  / 

included  in  the  manual*.      .  '  9      .  \ 


'Pertains  to  ccnnpf  tencie*  in.  th^  ^ccupatfoxxaJ^Guidande  and  . 

Preparation  domain:'*      -". •»  ■' *7 V.  ^     %  * 

 *t  ■ * ' 


Description 
manual 


(HG  Voc  Eval*  y 


0 


Cost 


Publisher  »      :  *>.*  :  -r>  - '-' .  r     "  *  • 

'  Hey  Jersey  State  Jje^artfntnt.jpf .  Edsjcatidju 
r  9""  vision'  pt  y9Ca'tieinal\Educa£ix)n.'     •*" . 


Additional  Information 

<         »  . 

ERXCr  £D  154186 

— ,  1 — : — _j 


,  »         HG  Voc  Training' 

CHAPTER  25  .  - 


Vocational  Training 


'  '  The  term  vocational  training  can  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways.  In 
some  circles  it  jieijote^  preparation  for  a  particular  jjob;  toothers  the 
term, differentiates  specific  professional  training  from  liberal  arts 
education*    In  most  uses,  the  term  vocational  training  overlaps  con- 
siderably withoyocationS[  education. 

For  purposes  of  this  Resource 'Guide,  a.  relatively  narrow  definition 
of  the  term, has  been  adopted*    The  vocational-  training  section  includes  , 
information  on  training  to  prepare  for  a  particular  job  tfr  occupation  — 
training  that  is  not  provided  through  colleges /universities  or  community 
colleges,  sjpce  separate  Sections  are  provided  for  these  programs ♦  The 
vocational  training  section  also  includes  information  about  program  ^ 
development  of  interest  to  vocational  trainers ♦ 


Title     Vocational  Training  and  Placement  of  Severely  Disabled     I  ISubfect  ^  Z     Z~TZ  W 
Personal  Project  Enmlova^tlttv  |  \0UU^J  HG  Voc  Training  y 


n  7  \ 

Author    Wehman,  Paul  an<f  Hill,  Janet  (Eds,) 


DClte 


Annotation 


This  monograph  describes  efforts  at  job  training  and 

placement  of  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  adults. 

♦ 


Pertains  to.  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Guidance  and 
Preparation  domain.  •  v 


Description 

monograph 

4 

Cost 


Publisher  ^ 

Department  of  Special  Education,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  VA 
23284  < 


Additional  Information 


Title     Vocation|l  Ins  and  Outs  for  Developmental  Kids 


Subject  MR  Voc  Training  ^ 


Author  -Balmer,  Joann 


Date 

.  1977 


Description 

^  curriculum  materials 


Annotation 

These  materials  describe  the  importance  of  vocational 
education  for  mentally  retarded  students  and  provide  curri- 
culum suggestions.    It  explains  that  tasks  should  be  broken 
into  graduated  categories  of  sorting,  measuring,  manipu- 
lating, packaging,  assembling,  tending  and  recording.  For 
each  of  these  categories,  there  is  information  on  testing,' 
•curricular  tasks,  and  employment  possibilities. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational,  Guidance  and 
Preparation  domain.  


Gost 


>. 


Publisher 


II 


erJc 


Additional  Information 

Available  from:    ERIC,  E  D- 140536 


Title 


Horizons  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 


Author 


Date 


Annotation      Illustrates  how  job  analysis,  utilized  as  part  of 
a  meaningful  trailing  program,  can  open  up  many  important 

.  jobs  for  the  retarded  persons*    Demonstrates  that  mentally 
retarded  individuals  adequately  can  perform  highly  technical 
jobs  including  keypunching,,  computer  Coding,  and  console 
operation.    The  stafifct  Albertson  Training  Center  is  ^ 

*   currently  de terrain ifighow  both  disabled  and  retarded  clients 
can  be  taught,  viafjob  analysis,  to  operate  electronic  com- 
puters,   (source:  Disability  Attitudes:  A  Film  Index) 
Available  on  loan  from  Northwest  Region  Special  Education,' 
Instructional  Materials  Center  (§EIMC)  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  OR  97403,  Order  N6.431-F  (503)  686-3591 

Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Guidance  and 
Preparation  domain .  


Subject  MR  Voc  Trainini 


Description 

16  mm,  color 
20  minutes 


Cost 

Free  Loan 
Rental:  $4  .75 


PubJisher 


Additional  Information  Available  for  rent 

from:  " 

Indiana* University,  Audio-Visual  jCenter 
Bloomington,  Df  47401 


Title 


Training  for  Tomorrow 


Subject      Voc  lra^^ 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  ,  4  '  \ 

V 

Focuses  on  the  job  evaluation  and  job  training  program 
carried  out  by '  the  McDonald  Center  in  Florida.    This  train- 
ing center  provides  retarded  clients  an  opportunity  to  learn 
job  skills  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  open  job  market.  A 
retarded  adolescent  describes  the  training  center  and  / 
explains  his  own  feelings  about  the  types  of  job  awarded 
individuals  are  capable  of  performing.  '  Illustrates  that  . 
individuals  labeled  Mretarc}edM  can  develop  a  batt&ry  of  voca- 
tional and  social  skills  that  will  allow  them  to  fraction 
independently,  (source:  Disability  Attitudes:  A  Fil^  Index) 

Pertains  to  competencies,  in  the  Occupational  Guidance  and 
Preparation  domain.  • 


Description 

16  mm,  black  &  white 
14  minutes 


Cost 


Publisher 


Additional  Information 


Title  Home  Nursing 


Subject  m  Voc  Training^ 


Author 


Date 

1978 


Annotation  * 

Home  Nursing  was  written  for  older  deaf  students  in 
high  school  as  a  home  economics  manual,  but  could  be  used  to 
train  nurse  aides  in  hospitals.     It  covers  the  essentials  of 
caring  for  ill 1  family  members,  from  infants  to  elderly  people, 
It  includes  basic  biology  as  well  as  actual  procedures.  Ex- 
tensive chapters  are  included  covering  specific  first  aid  pro- 
cedures, self-defense,  and  drug  abuse. 


Description 

Manual  * 


Cost 


Between  $1  *  and  $5  < 


Publisher 

New  (Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903 


Additional  Information 

Phone:'    (201)  932-3^5 


Title'   Key  Punch  Training 


Subject    HI  Voc  Traininj^ 


.Author 


Date 

1978v 


Annotation 

This  student  text  is*  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  actual  machines  in  the  classroom.    Written  for 
deaf  students,  it  proceeds  slowly  in  simple  language.    It  dis- 
cusses* the  parts  of  the  machine,  preparation  for  punching, 
operating  the  machine,  programing,  and  verifying.    The  text 
covers  the  IBM  24,"  26  and*  39  card-punch  machines  and  the  56 
and  59  card- verifiers.    It  includes  50  pagers  of  exercises," 


Description 

Text 

t 

4 

9  ' 

* 

Cost 


Between  $1.  and  $5, 


ERIC 
T3 


Publisher 

New  Jersey  Vocational -Technical  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
lampus,  New7  Brunswick,  NJ  08903 


Additional  Information 

Phone:     (201)  932-3845 


Item  , 


Joseph  Bulova  School  of  Watchmaking 


Category 


HI  Voc  Training 


Description 

^  *      *  • 

Courses  in  watchmaking  and- repair,  lapidary  (cutting  and  polishing  stoties), 
jewelry  repair  and  clock  repair  are*  taught  to  orthopedically  and^hearing  impaired 
students.    It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  graduates  open  their  own 
businesses  after  cpmpleting  training  at  the  Bulova  .School  of  Watchmaking, 

t  • 

r 

I 


Cross,  Reference:    OH  Voc  training 


Address 


A 


Bulova  School  of  Watchmaking,  40-2^  6-2nd 
Street,  Woodside,  NY  11377 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item     The  Badley  School  for  .the  Blind 


Category     "vi  voc  w 

*  :y      Training  \ 


Description 


Founded  1920 n  the  school  offers  oyer  100  courses  including  courses  for 
the  blind  in  learning  braille,  high  school,  vocational,  avocational,  and 
college  level  subjects.    Courses  are  taught  by  braille  or  audio-  cassettes, 
(source:    The  Directory  of  Accredited  Home  Study  Schools  1978-19-79) 


pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Guidance  and  Preparation  domain. 


Address  '  • 

TMe  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  700 
.  Elm, Street ,^Winnetka,  IL  6009? 


9 

ERLC 
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Phorie 


Additidnal  Information 


HG  Coll  &  Univ 

CHAPTER  26  :  "  '  '  • 

/ 

College  &  University  Programs 


I  .   College  and  university  programs  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  people 
through  the  provision  of  both  direct  and  indirect^is^vices .  Colleges 
andk  universities  provide  direct  educational  and  training  opportunities 
to  folsabled  people  that  maximise  the  opportunities  for  personal  and  • 
finaicial  independence.    There  is  increased  availability  of  accessible 
facilities,  student  support  services  and  program  accessibility, 
especially  in  light  of  the  legislative  mandate  of  Secion  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (see  Handicapped/General  "Legislation11). 

*      In  addition,  college  and  university  student  organizations — 
involving  handicapped  students.,  non-handicapped  students  or  both — 
are  striving  to  break;  down  attitudinal  and  architectural  barriers  and 
to  increase  public  awareness.    Information  is  becoming  increasingly* 
available*  to  cajhLege-bound  handicapped  people  in  the  form  of  nation- 
wide directories  of  campus  and  program  accessibility,  handbooks  on 
financial  aid,  and  information  about  special  services  publishedkby 
individual  institutions.  \ 

•  The  indirect  services  provided  by,  college  and  university  programs  ^> 

are  likely  to  have  comparable  impact  on  issues  related  to  disabled 
people^  Through^  community  outreach  efforts,*  C9lleges  and  *universities 
proviae  services  to  handicapped  people  an^those  who  work  with  them. 
Orre  such  program  is  conducted  by  m  the  American  Association  of  University 
Affiliated  Programs  for  'the'  Developmen tally  Disabled,    The  focus  of  the 
„  over  35  University  Affiliated  Programs  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons  and  to  provide  training  for  professionals  and  %  s 
*     para-professionals  working  with,  them 

College  and  university  training  of  professionals  -in  %the  fields  of 
rehabilitation,  medicine,' psychology ,  education  and  social  work  is 
another  component  of  indirect  services  to  handicapped  people*  Colleges 
.  and  universities  are  also  involved  with  disability-felated  research' 
/efforts  in  prevention,  treatment,  cure  ahjd  rehabilitation.    They  also 
publish  many  education  and  training  materials  in  the  field.  "m 

*  *  - 

w         The -section  "College  and  University  Programs11  in  the  Resource 

Guide  contains  several  areas  of  information.     It  includes  resources  of 
interest,  to  college-bound  handicapped  students  and  information  of 
"   interest  to  program  ideyelopers  or  administrators  of  college  and  uni- 
versity programs* 


ERLC 
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Implementation  of  Section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973: 
Resources  for  Colleges  and  Universities 


ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  SECTION  504.    Available  from: 
National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers,  1  Du- 
pont  Circle,  Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C.    20036.    Cost:    free.     ^ This  % 
article  addresses  questions  regarding  program. and  physical  accessibility 
of*  ccrlleges  and  universities  relative  to  Section  504; 

PLANJJZKG  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SECTION  504  AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES . 
JtLsftLer,  S.,  1978.    Available  from:  ^Regional  Rehabilitation  and  Research^ 
Institute  on  Attitudinal,  Legal  and  Leisure  .Barriers,  George  Washington 
University,  1828  L  Sfteet,  N.W.,  Suite  704,  W&hington,  D.C.  20036. 
Cost:    single  copies,  free;  2-10,'  $1 .00 ,  each;.  11  or  more,  $.75  each. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  SECTION  504  SELF-EVALUATION  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
Available  from:    National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business 
Officers,  1  Dupont  Circle,  Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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litem    American  Association,  of  University  Affiliated  Programs- 


Category  hg  Coll  &  Uni^ 


Description 


The  focus'  of  the  over  35  UAF's  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  developmental]^  disabled 
persons  and  to  provide  training  for  professionals  and  para-professionals  working 
with  disabled  persons. 


Address 

American  Association  of  University 
Affiliated  Programs  for  the  Developmen- 
tal^ Disabled,  1100  17  Street;  N.W., 
Suite  908,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 


Association  for  Students  with  Handicaps 


HG  Coll 


Description  .  • 

This  associatiorf  is  open  to  all  student  organizations  and  their  members  who  are 
involved  in  disabled  students  activities  in  higher "education.    This  new , organization 
grew  out  of  the  1976  conference  at  Wright  State  University  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  was  < 
attended  by  organizers  working  with  programs -TSrhafldicapped  in  higher  education.  , 


Address 

Association  for  Students  with  Handicaps, 
Box*2,  800  21st  Street,  N.W.,  Washing-  , 
ton,.JUC«  20015 


:RLC 


-36i 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Title  Get 


gh  College  With  A  Disability 


Subject  HG  Univ  &  Coll 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

The  guide  provides  a  summary  of  general  handbooks  and 
directories  on  college  programs,  axv  overview  of  admissions 
requirements  and  48  pages  of  college  summary  tables.  These 
tables  list  those  services  available  for  all  disabled 
students  as. well  as  services  geared^for  blind,  deaf  and 
mobility  impaired  students  at  approximately  500  colleges, 
universities  and 'community  coll^g^js. 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Gxjidance  and 
Preparation  domain. 


Description 

64  pages,  softbound 
manual 


Cost 


Publisher 

Additional  Information 

The  President's 

Committee  on 

Employment  of 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office:  1977- 

•   the  Handicapped 

,  Washington, 

D.C.  20210 

72  0-065/6693. 

Title    Change  Strategies  and  disabled  Persons:  Postsecondary 
Education  and  Beyond  ;  , 


Subject vfc(5\o  11  &  Univ 


Author   naxX9  Pat  and  Hali)  perry  (Eds) 


Date 
/  1978 


Annotation 

This  paper  reviews  the  second  national  conference  on' 
the  physically  disabled  student  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
Topical  areas  include:    advocacy physical  support  services, 
employment ,  university  adminis trtftioh'V 


Description 


Cost 

• 

Publisher 

Handicapped  Student  Services,  Wright 
State  Univeristy,  Dayton,  OH 


9 

ERIC 
[ 


Additional  Information  Also  available : 

Proceedings  cff  the  Disabled  Student  on 
American  Campuses :    Services  <and  the 
State  of  the  Art,  1977 


^Jjitle    Programming. An  Adapted  Physical  Education  Facility' 


Subject    HG  Coll  *  Univ 


t 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


This  resource  provide*  guidelines^  for  making  college 
facilities  adaptable  for  physical  education  programs. 


Description 


Cost' 


-  Publisher 

North  Carolina  S^te  University-Raleigh,  \ 
School  of  Design,  P.O.  Box  5398,  Raleigh, 
NC  27650 


Additional  Information 


Item  .Center        Program  Developnrftt  imd  the"' Handicapped'  Category  HG  Coll'& 


Univ^^ 


Description 


This  dimovative  center  develops  programs  and  aids  to  assist  the  most  severely 
disabled  stuVents.    Job  development  and -career  education  for  college  students'  in  i 
the  greater  Chicago  area  is  the  main  thrust  of  this  program,  but  it  has  become"  a 
model  for  man*  university-based  service  delivery  systems. 

V 


Address 

Center  for  Program  Development  and  the' 
Handicapped,  City  College^  f  -Chicago , 
185  Wabash  Avenue;  Chicago,  IL  "60601 


ERLC 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


-cm- 


Title 


A  Guide  to  College/Career-Programs  for  Deaf  Students" 
 :  .   8     \  r-r- 1  


Subject 


HI  Coll'&  Univ 


3 


Author 


Date 


19*78 


Annotation. 


/ 


This  is  a  list  of  colleges  that  offer  support 
services  for  t}he  deaf,  such  as  interpreter  services, 
tutoring,  note taking,  and  career  counseling. 


Description 

99  pages 


Cost' 

free 


Publisher 


Additional  .Information 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  lcLomb  Memorial  Drive,  Rochester, 
NY  *  14623  '  .  v 

Telephone:  (716)  ^75-6318 

(716)  475-6173  (TTY) ' 


Item     Junior  National  Absociationgpf  the  Deaf 


Category Coll  :&  Unlv^ 


Description 

i 

The 
VLth  the 

*  c 

» 

Junior  National  Association  of  the 
issues* facing  the  deaf  population. 

Deaf  is  a  student  organization  concerned 

r  •  • 

i 

«                               -  i 

% 

i 

t 

vi 

Addfess 


Junior  ffational  Association  of%the 
Deaf^  &lludet  College,  7th  and  Florida 
Avenue,  NiE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 


ERIC 


372 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

• 

*">  o  -  i 

*9 

1 


Item    Gallaudet  College 


Category  hi  coll  &  univW 


f 


Description- 


*        Gallaudet  is  a  liberal  artp 
programs  in  a -vast  range  of  maj 
sponsors  a  range  <?f  programs  c 
Programs  that  provide  education 
Galla*uden  College'* is  also  an 
deafness • 


college  that  offers  undergraduate  and  graduate 
jrs  for  students  who  are  deaf.    The  College  also 
oiceming  deaf  persons  including  the  Pre-College 
for  students  from  onset  of  deafne.ss  through  age  t99 
Ilent  resource  for  information  and  materials  about 


ex:e 


Address  * 

Admissions  Office,,  Gallaudet  College, 
7th  Street  and  Florida  Avenue,  N;E,, 
Washington,  D.C.    20002  ,  ' 


Phone  TTY  C202)  447-0841 


Additional  Jnformatton  x 

Office  of,  Public  Information*  Gallaudet 
College,  Kendall  Green^Washftng^on'r -IMSv- 
,20002  s  «    '     •  1 

PtOne  or  TTY  ,(202)  447-0411 


Item    William  Rainey  Harper  College  Hearing  Impaired  Program 

0  *  t 


Category  HI  Coii  &  Uni* 


9 


Description  4 

'This  college  has  an  extensive  program  of  support  services  available  to  hearing 
impaired  students  including  interpreters  and  arrangements  for  notetakers.    The  college 
also  has  prepared  extensive  guidelines  and  sample  applications  for  the  hiring  of 
qualified  interpreters,  »  * 

*  •  - 

»  \  •  -A 


1 


Address 

William  Rainey  Harper  College,  Algonquin 
and  Ro8elle  Roads,  Palatine,  IL  60067* 


ERLC 
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Phone 


(312)  397-3000 


Additional  Information 

*J  ^  KJ 

r 

♦ 

Item     National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf* 

 "  "  55  


Category  hi  Coli  &  Uni^ 


Descripti6n 


/ 


This  program  established  in  1969  offers  46  major  areafe  of  study  t/o  deaf  students 
'including  technical,  professional  and  graduate  training.    Full-time  enrollment  of  ? 
deaf  students  totalled  850  out  of  6,258  in  1977-78.    Seventy-seven  percent  of  deaf 
,  students  are  f rom^put-of-state .    Numerous  special  services  are  available  including 
•  interpreters,  tutoring,  note taking  services,  personal  counseling,  and  manual  communica- 
,  tion,  <tra,infng.  ' 


v 


us 


Address-    *        .        "  ,  •         -r.  a..  ■ 
*  *  *  \ 

,   National  Technical  Institiftfe  for,  the- 

•  *  Dea€;  Rothes ter*  Institute  of  Technology, 

*  One'XomjHl&iiioxial,  Drive",  Rochester",  %NY 


Phone  (71*6)'  475^6318  i 


Additional  Information^  '  *     \,    9  \ 

Tor  additional^ information  contact 
'"Admissions*  Office . 

TTY  (716^  475-6/173         "  \ 


Jniyj^ 


Item     Masters  In  Social  Work  Progtam  for  the  Hearing  Impaired 


Category  Hi  Coll  &  Uni 


Description  ;  „  ■ 

The  graduate  school  'center  at'  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  is 
organized  on  the  assumption  that  hearing  impaired  persons  can  learn  in  a  hearing 
system  with  no  reduction  in  standards  when  proper  support  Services  are  provided. 


(source: 


Disabled  USA) 

*  r  


•v 


j 


Adcirfess*  -  *  \  * 

Center  for  the  Graduate  Social  Work, 
Education  of  the  Hearing  Impaired, 
University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore > 
School  of*  Social  Work  and  Community 
*  Planning^*  526  W.  -Redwood  Street,  ^ 
Baltimore*  MB  21201 


ERIC 


JOk. 


Phone    (301)  528-3672  \ 


Additional  Information 

(301)  528-3674.  TTY  ' 


Title     Handbook  for  Blind  College  Students 


Subject   yj  coil's  Univ 


Author 


Date 


'  Annotation 


Son  tains  a  collection  of  helpful  hints  ^nd  suggestions 
and  lists  regional  libraries,  machine  lending  agencies, 
braille* presses,  and  print  book  enlargement  agenices . 
(sourc^:    Closer  Lqok) 


Description 


+ 


Cross  Reference: 
VI  Ins'trucjt  Tech 


-Cost 

&.00 


Publisher  . 

s 

•>  - 

I 

..  •  .  ♦ 1 

*  "      . 1  ■  \ 

k 

•  *■ 

Additional  Information  ^Available  rrom: 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  218 
Randolph  Hotel  .Building, ,  Des  Moines  ,N 
Iowa  50309  ' 


Title     The  College  Guide  for  Students  with  Disabilities 


Sabjeet  VI  Coll  &  uniV^ 


Author     Gollay,  E.  and  Bennett,  A. 


Date 

1976 


Annotation  *  ■ 

•  This  detailed  directory  provides  information  on 
services,  policies  and  accessibility  6f  colleges  and 
universities  thrqmgfiout'  the  United*  States:    Also  lists 
financial  aid  sources. 


7 


Pertains  to  Competency  18,  Selecting  and  Planning 
Occupational  Choices .  ^ 


A 


Description 

545  page  softbound 
.  book  . 


Cost  .  X 

$18.50  pltis  $1.50  ship- 
ping charge  (if  prepaid 
no  shipping  charge) 

  ;  l 


Publisher, 

t' Associates ,  Inc.,  55  Wheeler  Street, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 


375^ 


Additional*  Information 
*  • 

HG  Commty  toil 

4- 


Community  College  Progra 


ms 


Community  college  programs  are  vital  resources  in  providing  direct 
education  and  training  to  handicapped  students  and  in  serving,  to  link 

"   community  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  citizens.  Community 
colleges  are -especially  appropriate  for  involvement  with  these  roles  for 
several  reasons.  .Many  community  colleges  have  relatively  modern  facilities 
that  are  more  likely  to  he  architecturally  accessible.    Also,  the  positive 
,  connotation  associated  with  participation'in  a  community  college-sponsored 
ptogram  is  an  important  boon  to  th$  dignity  and  self-im^ge  of  a  handicapped 

^individual,    in*  addition,  the  orientation  of  most  community  co'lleges  *  f 
toward  community  outreach  programs  makes  them  a  "natursl"  for  involvement 
with  handicapped  concerns.  '  . 

To  facilitate  instruction  of  handicapped  students,  many  community', 
colleges  offer  support  services  such  as  t^utoring,  counseling,  guidance  and 
assessment,  and  interpreter  services.*    Adaptation  of  instructional  tech-  t 
niques*  and  equipment  have^facill'tated  the  mains  treaming  of  handicapped 
students  into  "regular"  classes.     Creation  of  courses  to  meet  the  special' 
needs  of  handicapped  students  is  an  avenue  for  unlimited  services  to 
handixrapped  individuals.    These  exemplify  some  of  the  possibilities  for 
community  college  involvement  in  the  provision  of  services  to  handicapped 
citizens.'  ,        *  « 

The  "Community  College  Programs"  section  in  the  Resource  Guide  , 
contains  several  areas,  of  information.     It  includes  'resources  and  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  handicapped  students  as  well-as  community  college 
ersonnel. 


f 


9 
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Item     The  Association  of  Physical  Plant  Administrators  I  I Category   Hr  r^t-J^IiW 

»    of  Universities  and  Colleges   [  |  |        ^    r    HG  Co™ty-  Col]f 


Description  * 

"»  .  *  • 

This  association  is  involved. In  facilitating  expansion  of  higher  education 
opportunities  for  handicapped  individuals.    They  assist  campuses  with  their  * 
efforts  to.  comply  %ith  Section  504  of^the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Other 
services  Include  a  Hotline.  -  (202)  234-1663;  ah  Information  center;  Project 
HEATH;  and  various  forms  of  technical  assistance-    Technical  assistance  services 

include  a  directory  of  consultants  and  a 'speaker/consultant  registry. 

i  *  . 

/  - 


Address 


r 


^Association  of"  Physical  Plant 
Administrators  o"f  Universities  and 
Colleges ,  -Eleven  Dupont  Circle ,  Suite 
250-,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

/  * 


Phone  (202)  234-1662  ) 


Additional  Information 


 :_a    ,  

Item'     Association  on  Handicapped  Student  Jervice  Programs  in 
Postsecondarv  Eduettidn  '(AHSSPPE)  T 

Category  HG  Cofflnty  Co]fl 

1                               1                     i  ' 

 2_L 

Descriptton- 


This,  organization  collects  and  disseminates  Information  about  programs  ^end 
advancements  in  the  area^  o£'  postsecon^ry  education  institutions  serving  disabled 
studentfi.    The  organization  h&s  a  newsletter  which  keeps  interested  persons  informed 
abdut~"current  legislation  and  litigation  relative  toa  higher  education*  and  the 
handicapped.    AHSSPPE  works  as  a  tfommunication  netwbrk  to  keep  campuses  informed  m% 
about  programs,  for  disabled  students  on  various  campuses.    The  organization  also 
serves  as  a  forum  for  *  professional  sharing, *  sponsoring  workshops  and  conferences  J3n 
b.oth  regional  and  national  levels. 


r 


Address 

-Association  o.n  Handicapped  oStuiepit  • 
Servlcft  Programs  iif  Bos t secondary  Educa- 
tion, ft>x  82$6,  Upitersity  Station, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grnad  Forks, 
M\  58Z02 

ERIC 


Pboner  (701)  777-3425 


Additional  Information 

/ 

* 

A  * 

Title  .  Tutorial  Manual  \ 


^   Subject  HG  Conmty  Coll 


Author 


4979 


Annotation 


This  manual  includes  uprto-da,te  information  available 
qsx  tutoring  programs  for*-  "non-traditional"  or  special  needs  1 


students  ? 


Description 

manual  t 


Cross  Reference: 
HG  Instruct  Tech 


Cost 
free 


Publisher 

,  Networks,  Bronx  Community  College,  Brons, 
New  York,  10453 


Additional  Information 


Title   Guidance  Services  for  "the  Physically"  Disabled  Two -Year       I  ISubieCt    vm  n        \  7~~G 
College  Student :  »  A  Counselor 1  s  Manual   |  1  '  HG  wmtj  Coll  y 


Author 


Date, 


Annotation  * 

This  counselor's  manual  .is  geared  to  help  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  the, range  of  procedures  anti  services 
related  to  disabled  students.    It  provides  step  by  step  ,fhow 
to"  information  concerning  ;the  activities  of  the  counseling 
^office,  Admissions  and  Registration,  "the  faculty,  financial 
aid,  health  services,  placement  office,  library,  bookstore,  , 
physical  education,  student  government,  self-help  resources 
and  administrative  officials*    It  is  an  excellent  practical 
guide  to  the  provision  of  services  for  handicapped  students. 


Description 

98  pages*,  softbound 
.manual 


Cost 


Publisher 


State  University,  of  New  York,  100  East  24th 
Street/  New  York,  NY  10010 


ERLC 
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Additional  Information 

Telephone:     (212)  477-7180 

i 


L 


Item  I&dependence  College:  A  Special  Program  for  Mentally 
 ■  Retarded  Arfnl  t-a  ,   3 


Description 


This  monograph  describes  a  community  college  program  of  special  "Miri" 
courses  for  individuals  who  are  mentally  retarded. 


Address    .  .  ' 

~f  Eastfield  College,  Dallks  Cotmty 
.  Community  College  District,"  Dallas 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  ' 
2114  Anson  Road,  Dallas,  TX;75235 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Title  Planning  fot  Accessibility:  A  Guide  To  Developing  and  I  fSubiecTTTT  9 
 Implementing  Campus  Transition  Plans   |  |^UPJecT    HG  Commty  Coll  J 


Author     Milner^  Margaret 


Date 


Annotation' 

This  resource  is  designed  to  aid  administrators  in 
making  their  campuses  accessible  to  handicapped  people  in 
accordance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  '  V 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Association  Qf  Physical  Plant  Administra- 
tors, Eleven  Diipojjt  Circle,  Suite  250, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

O  / 

ERLC 

 :  r  379 


Additional  Information 

<5# 

Item    Center  for  the  .Physically  Disadvantaged,  The  Community 
College       Denver*  ;  '  !  


Category  hi  commty  coir 


Description     '  %  * 

This  two-year  college  offers  "mains  treamed1'  courses  for  disabled  students.  T^Tis 
unique  cdmmunity  (college  provides  nearly  ^00  different  kinds  of  .support  services  to' 
physically  -disabled  and  'deaf  students.' 


1 


Address 

The  Community  College  of 'Denver',  3645  ty. 
112  Avenue,  Westminister,  CO  80030 

*  ■ 


Phone 


(303)  466-8811,  Ext.  250,  251 


Additional  •  Information 


T#te  Report  of  the  Community  College  Dqta  Collections  Ifeoj 


ect 


Subject   CP  Commty  Coll 


Author 


Heliotis,  J»  and.  Edgar K  £. 


Date  r 
-  1979 


Annotation  ¥ 

%        *•  * 
A  report  in  which  United1 Cerebral  Palsy  and  American 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Severely/Prof ouindly  Handi- 
capped^analyze  the  *  situation  at  Shoreline  Community  College, 
in  terms  of  both  physical  and  attitudinal  barriers 
*    confronting  students* with  cerebral  palsy. 


Description— 

'  -  J 

Cfoss  Reference: 

• 

CP  Attitudes 

Qost 


Publisher 

American  Association  for  tt\e  Education  of 
the  Sevejrely/ Profoundly  Handicapped  and* 


United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Center  of  King 


County,  Seattle,  Washington 


ERIC- 
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Additional  Information 

• 

,  ■  H6  Adult  Ed 


CHAPTER  27 


'  •  -  -  r 

.  , ;  Adult  &  Continuing  Education, 


Innovative  programs  in  adult  and  continuing  education  have  demon- 
strated their  unique  versatility  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  hatidi-' 
capped  citizens.     They  can  provide  readily  available  resources  to  t£ach 
handi-capped  adults  independent  living,  academic,  recreational  and  social' 
skills.     There  is  sufficient  flexibility  po,  mainstream  handicapped 
participants  into  "regular"  courses,  as  well- as  to  develop'  courses 
tailored  to  meet  specific  needs  of  handicappe^groups v   The  possibilities 
'seem  limitless.  ' 

One  model  dfm  continuing  education  for  handicapped  peopl^  has^een 
particularly  successful.    The  Matro  College  -for  Living  in  Denver,. 
Colorado ,  ^was  established  in  1974."  "The  pyrpose\of  the  Metro  College  for 
Living  is  to  assist^ adults  with  developmental  disabilities  to  learn  com- 
munity living  ski  13 1  *th rough  a  low  cost  program  in£  a  college  setting" 
(Black  &  Osaki,  1978,  p.  7).    *For  their  purposes,  developmental  Sis-  # 
abilities  includes  mental  or  physical  handicaps,  cerebral  palsdy,  epilepsy* 
autism  arid  dyslexia  which  occurs  before  age.  21.    The  College  fors  Living  „ 
courses'  used  the  , facilities  of  the  Metropolitan  State  College',  a  setting  i 
which  "contributed  to  normalization,  socialization  and  increased  moti-  ^^ 
yatlon  to  learn"  (Black  &  Osaki,  1978,  p.  5)      The  College  for  Living  """" 
offered  a  new  experience  to  the  students,  many  of  whom  had  spent  the* 
majority  of  their. lives  in  isolated  residential  facilities,    teachers  f or v 
the  program  were  volunteer  para-ptofesslonals  from  various 'departments  ^ 
of  Metropolitan  State<College  and  area  social  service  agencies.  Faculty 
membere  of  the  Metr*fpo\itan  State  Xollege  provided  consultation  and 
guidance  to ♦  the  prpgram.    At  least  2$  programs,  across  the  nation  have 
patterned  after  the  Metro  College  for  Living  Prpgram.'  %  ,  . 

Resources  and  information  in  the  "Adult  and  Continuing  Education" 
section  of  the  Resource  Guide  include  information  about  available* adult 
and  continuing  education  programs,  as  well  as  resource^  and  curriculum 
materials 'appropriate  for  use  in  such  programs. 


Reference  „ 

Black,  'J/,  &  Osaki,  L.     Program  Evaluation.     Denver,  C(/:  Metro 
'College  for  Living,  1978.  ^  * 
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Item    ^oJ-J-ege  tx>r  Living:    Continuing  Education,  for  the, 
Handicapped       *         1     *  - 

r-— ■  :  -A 

Category  BrMult  Ed  « 

•t  :  —  ■  '. 

'This  is  a  Title  IA  prpgram  designed* to  train  volunteer  instructors  to  teach 
socialization  and  survival  courses  for  individuals  with  various  disabilities  'including 
developmental  disabilities,  visual  and  hearing  impairments  and  orthopedic  handicaps. 
This  program  is  an  expansion  of  "The  Northern  Virginia  College  for  living"  and  includes* 
the -cooperation  of  members  of  the  Consortium  for  Continuing  Higher4  Education  in  . 
Northern  Virginia,  Galluciet  College  and  more  .than  30  area  agencies.  *  Courses  include  .a 
variety  of  personal  awareness  topics,  hobbies,  crafts  and  daily  living  skilft. 


V 


'Pertains  'to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  and  Personal  -Social  domains. 


Addfess  .  .  * 

NVCC,  Annandale  Caxfrus  ,-£333"  Little 
*"River  Turnpike,  Apnantfale,  VA  '22003, 


-X- 


Phone 


323-3168 


Additfonal  Information 
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Item 


Metro  College  for  Living 


Category:  mr  Adult  Ed 


Description 


o«urr2i  h    J*  8!  ?r     ,    8  Pr°8rao  has  8erv%d  «  a  «>«tel-  for  continuing  education 
pro-grains  designed  to  assist  handicapped  adults"  in  learning  community  living  skills* 
,  The  courses  are  taught  by  volunteer  para-professionals  at  facilities  of  a  local 
Zllllti    ^i8;8e"in«  ""tribute...*  normalization,,  socializatW  ancfincreased  ' 
ZTts  Zl ;°ofel  f0rLivin«  P"vl*es  a  new  experience  W  handicapped 

adults,  many  of  vhom  have  been  isolated  in  residential  facilities  most  of  their  lives 


Address  ,  • 

Metro^ College  for. Living,  1006* 11th' 
Street,  Box  92,  Denver,.  CO  8020T 


Phone    (303),  629-2917 


Additional  Information 


Titl0     Campus  Life  \ox  Retarded  Ci'ti 


zens 


J    Subject  ^MR^dult  Ed 


Author      Corcoran,  Eileen  L. 

Date 


«7 


1979" 


Annotation  ".",**•',.-»  . 

^      A  continuing  education'  credit-jjrree  course,  entitled  ^ 
.  Basic  Skills  in  Independent  Living  is  available* for  mentally 
retarded  individuals  at  State*  University  of  New  York/ 
•Brockport^  The  course,  vfyich'can  be  repeated  on  an  ongoing 
basis',  offers  the^stnl^enta  use*  of  cajnpus  facilities  including 
snack  bar  .and  lounges,  and'pti'ysical  education  (facilities.  \ 
The  basic  skills  course ' includes  offerings  in  a  variety  of 
sports  and  minicourses  such  as  human^sexuality ,  crafts,  disco 
dancing,  cooking  and  public  safety.    Student  volunteers  coor- 
dinate and  work  closely  with  students  in  the  Basic  Skills 
course*.    £  social  period  at  the  close  of  each  evening  also  ' 
serves  a  variety  of  purpose?.    *  « 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Education  Unlimited,  Vol.1,  No.l,  April 
1979 


:RLC 


Additional  Information    For  more*  information 

contact::  / 

Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
State  Uftiversity  of  New  York,  College^  at 
Brockport,  *New  York" 
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CHAPTER  28  ~  ( 

y 

"*  Work  Adjustment  , 


Work  adjustment  is  a  comparatively  new  discipline  that  has, 
developed  primarily  in  Rehabilitation  facilities.    Personnel  responsible 
for  adjustment  services  perform  their  duties  under  a  myriad*  of  titles.  c 
Many  of  these  practitioners  believe  the  title  of  adjustment  services  is 
more  descriptive  than  work  adjustment  because  it  reflects  the  clients1 
needs  to  improve  daily  living  and  personal-sd*ciai  skills  as  well  as  oc- 
cupational skills. 


Definition 

"  i 

o  Work'  adjustment  is  a  process  used  by  rehabilitation  personnel  to 
help  client^  with  improper  or 'inadequate  skills  to  change,  adapt  ox 
improve  these  skills  to  meet  the  requirements  of  work.    The  ultimate  goal 
of  the  work  adjustment  process  is  -to  increase  client  performance  so  it 
will,  at  the  very  least,  fulfill  employers1  minimum  standards. 

Role  of  Work  Adjustment  Staff 

Work  adjustment  staff  use  real  or  simulated  work**situations  as  the 
training  medium.    Frequently  they  use  the  simulated  work  setting,  a 
rehabilitation  workshop,  to  work  With  clients  on  industrially  related 
tasks,  such  as  packaging  and  sorting.    In  addition  to  client  m  in  formation 
-available  from  records,  the  work  adjustment  staff  menbers  cafefully 
observe  the  client's  manner  of.  approaching  tasks,  bodily  movements  during 
job  performance.,  ability  to  stay  on  task  and  response  to.  fellow  workers 
and  supervisors.    They  also  check  attendance,  punctuality  and  production. 
The  goal  is  to  train  the  worker'  to  achieve  maximum. productivity  "so  the  • 
individual  can  be  mains t reamed  both  in  both  in  work  and  society.    It  also 
is  important  that  interpersonal  and  daily  living  skills  are  adequate  to 
enable  the  person  to  obtain  transportation,  maintain  employment,  find 
suitable  housing,  and  function  alone  or  with  others. 


The  Skills  of  Adjustment  Staff  $ 

Approaches  used  by ,  adjustment  staff  are  quite  varied.  Major 
approaches  are  discribed  as  follows: 

Instructing  clients  verbally,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
demonstrations,  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently  used  approach  by 
adjustment  staff. 
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Demonstration  and  modelling  pay  be  used  by  a  staff  member  or  by 
another  selected  person.    The  work  process  is  demonstrated  .step  by 
•step  to  show  the  client  how,  to  perform  the  task(s).o 

Individual  counseling  involves  the  client  and  adjustment  staff 

mefifcer  working  together  to  understand  the  problems  involved  and  to 

develop  solutions.'    Counseling  is  done  in  the  shop  as  well  as  in  :  ^ 

the  office.    Adjustment  staff  menbers  frequently  use  individual  v 

counseling  sessions  in  the  office  as  .opportunities  to  identify  the 

client's  goals  and  objectives.    Knowing  these  is  essential  for 

developing  the  individual's  adjustment  or  training  plan. 

Group  counseling  may  be  used  when  several  workers  axe  having 
difficulty  adjusting  to  the  work  situation.    In  this  case, 
counseling  may  occur  on  a  regular  basis.  -  The  purposes  for  group 
counseling  may  be  more  broad  than  with  other  approaches.  The 
leader  may  encourage  menfcers  to  dairify  their  feelings  <*about  their 
iadividual  situations  in  addition  to  their  performance  in  the 
program. 

•         *  •  * 

Behaviorally  oriented  procedures  are  being  accented  as  promising 
ways  of  assisting  people  to  change.    Principles  T5f  reinforcement, 
desensitization,  and  goal  setting  are  utilized. 

*    The  term  trailing  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  adjustment 
services.    It  may  be  used  as  a  general  term  to  describe  everything  that 
occurs  within  a  program.    It  also  can  be  used  to  refer  to  general  work 
training  —  attendance,  punctuality ,> staying  on  task,  developing  work 
endurance  —  as  well  as  to  refer  to  specific  work  training  programs  at 
schools  or  on  the  job.    Regardless  of  how  the  terms  training  and  work 
adjustment  are  used,  the  common  denominator  is  planned  work  experience. 

ft 

Developing  a  Program  J 

Program  development  occurs  at  two  levels.    With  implementation  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  adjustment  staff  are  required  to  develop 
a  separate  individual  work  adjustment  plan  or  an  adjustment  plan  as  part 
of  the  total  individual  written  rehabilitation  plan*    In  either  case,  the 
materials  available  in  case  records  and  those  gathered  from  client  inter- 
views are  integrated  to  form  an  adjustment  plan  that^becomes  the  guide 
for  services  during  the  adjustment  phase  of  rehabilitation. 

The^-otKer  aspect  of* program  development  involves  staff  development 
-and^a$rovement  of  work  adjustment  services.    This  area  includes  program 
evaluation  and  inservice  training  for  staff.    Work  adjustment  staff  need 
^to  know  about  individual  and  group  counseling,  behavior  management \ 
'supervision  and  feedback  systems,  goal  setting,  and  instructional  methods  — 
all  of  which  are  important  in  working  with  individuals  to  reach  personal 
and  vocational  goals.  v 
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CHAPTER  29  * 


Placement 


Job  placement  —  the  procedures  involved  in  obtaining  appropriate 
employment  —  is  by  no  means  a  simple  process.  _  A  myriad  of  factors 
impinge  upon  success  of  placement  efforts.    These  'factors  may  involve  the 
job  applicant  — is  that  person  skilled  and  job  ready,  does  the  individual 
possess  sufficient  job 'seeking  skills?  -  Likewise,  the  factors  W  involve 
the  employment  —  is  the  .employer  open-minded  about  hiring  an  employee 
who  has  a  disability,  can  modifications  in  the  setting,  the  equipment  or 
the  task  itself  accommodate  the  disability? 

& 

Often,  in  jpb  placement  of  handicapped  people ,  *a  job  placement 
specialist,  rehabilitation  couMelor  or  personnel  director  may  .become  * 
involved.    Placement  personnel  can  intervene  in  any  nunier  of  ways.  Job 
placement  professionals  frequently  help  individuals  attain  job  seeking 
skills*.    They  may  arrange  contacts  between  employers  and  qualified  appli- 
cants.   They  often  become  involved  in  assisting  with  adaptive  job  modifi- 
cations and  follow-up  concerning  the  worker's  adjustment  on  the  job.  , 
Employers*  attitudes  toward  hiring  disabled  workers  is  also  a  major  focus 
for  placement  personnel.' 

Implementation  of  the  following  recommendations  can  facilitate  job 
placemen^  of  handicapped  individuals. 


1.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  job  placement  process  may  take  longer  when 
working  with  handicapped  people.    More -sessions  o'f  shorter  length  may  be 
necessary  if  the  indi*v£dual  tends  to  tire  easily  (McLarty  &  Chaney, 

19  74).    Additional  assessment  may  be  required  to  identify  appropriate 
alternatives. 

2.  The  process  of  placing  iiandi capped  workers  in  suitable  employment  calls 
for  creative  innovation.    Make  use  of  every*  possible  resource  in  ex- 
ploring ways  to  adapt  equipment  or  job ''procedures  to  accommodate  the 
disability.    Keep  abreast  of  the  literature  in  placement  journals;' 

,  become  familiar  with  adaptive  techniques . used  by  large  companies  (they 
frequently  prepare  literature  and  AV  presentations  concerning  these 
innovations);  and  consult  with  local  resources  th&t  might  be  able  to 
tailp remake  adaptive  aids  to  fit  particular  needs.  — 

3.  Realistic  appraisal  and  consideration  of  individual  strengths  and 
limitations  is  essential.    Focus-  on  one  of  these  aspects  to  the  exclu-  * 
sion  of  the  other  can  be  very  detrimental  (McLarty  &  Chaney,  19  74). 

4.  Intermediate  steps  may  be  useful.    For  example,  arrangement  for  a  trial 
period  on  the  job  may  alleviate  concerns  of  the  employer  or  the  job 
applicant.  <♦  . 
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5.  In  addition  to  general  "job  seeking  skills,  makers  ure  the  applicant' is  - 
well-prepared  to  handle  employees  questions  about  the  disability. 
Prepare  the  person  to  answer  'these  questions  in  a  realistic  yet  positive 
manner.     Role  playing  of,  the -job  interview  is  an  excellent  tool. 

6.  Whenever  possible,  provide  applicants  with  factual  data  to  prepare  them 
to  respond  to  employers'  common  myths  about  disabled  workers  ~  myths 
involving  absenteeism,  accident  rates,  insurance  costs,  and  workn*mTs 
compensation  (Guidance,  Counsels,  and  Support  Services.  1977). 

7*  Jtelp  plan  and  conduct  ^educational'  and  awareness  building  programs  for 
employers  in  the  community.  A  wealth  of  literature  (much  of  it  free) 
is  available  as  well  as  audio-visual  materials  and  exercises  to  build 
awareness, ab out  handicapped  concerns  and  related  legislation. 

This  section  of  the  Resource' Guide,  Handicapped/General  "Placenent  11 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  resources  and  information*  —  indicative  of  the 
range  of  factors  involved  in  the  job  *  placement  process.    To  facilitate  use 
of  materials  in  the  section,  it  is  divided  into  four  Bisections : 

J..  Resources  for  Job  Placement •  Counselors ,  Administrators  and  Program 
Directors 

2.  ^Employer  Information  and  Attitudes  about  Hiring  Disabled  People  . 

3.  Resources  for  Job  Seekers 

4.  Job  Opportunities' 
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RESOURCES  FOR  JOB  PLACEMENT  COUNSELORS-, 
ADMINISTRATORS  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOPERS 
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The  Job-Related  Physical  Capacity  Research  Project 

Center  for  Labor  Research  and  Studies 
Florida  International  University  *3 
*     Miami,  Florida  33199 
(305)  552-2513 "  * 

4  This  project  is  funded  by  the  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (NOICC)  and  sponsored  by  Florida's  Committee 
(FLOICC).  '  It  is  designed  to  create  an  appendage^to  career  choice  sys- 
tems that  will  help  handicapped  persons  make  more  effective  career 
decisions. 


r 


.  the  project  is  identifying -physical  capacities  measurement  systems 
and  correlating  them  with  physical  demand  elements  of  specific  jobs. 
The  resulting  matrix  will  define  job  . tasks  in  me'a«Rable  physical  capa- 
cities terms,  and  physical  capacities  in  job-task  terms.    Using  this 
matrix,  jobs  and  clients*  can  be  measured  so  that  resulting  gaps  provide 
the  basis  for  therapeutic  goals,  modifications', 'and  assistive  devices. 
The  matrix  also  provides  an  objective  basis  for  definition  of  competency 
based  performance  standards  and  criteria  fo redetermining  qualified, 
handicapped  individuals. 

*  A  major  challenge  of  the  project  is  the  development  of  the  metho- 
dology to  link  physical  capacities  measurements' and  job  analysis  terms. 
At  present  each  field  uses  vastly  different  languages^       ^  , 

In  working  with  * disabling  conditions,  the  project  is  using  a  sys- 
tem that  focuses  on  functional  limitation  rather  than  disability  categqr 
ies  per«se.    This  system,,  which  is  presented  on  the- following  pages, 
offers  a  useful  alternative  to  traditional  classification  techniques. 

Results  of  the  Job-Related  Physical  Capacities  Research  Project 
will  be  available  at  the  end  of  summer  1980. 
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The  Functional  Limitations  and  Some  Related  Disabilities* 

1.  Dif f iculty *in  Interpreting  Information*    Persons  with  this  limita- 
tion have  some  limited  understanding  of  spoken  or  written  Informa- 
tion.   Approximately  7Z  of  the  U.S.  population  is  affected  to  some 
degree.    This  limitation  may  be  experienced  by  persons 'having  any 
of  the  following  disabilities:  t 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebrovascular  accidents  (stroke)  » 
Mental  retardation 

2.  Limitation  of  Sigfrt.    Persons  with  this  limitation  include  those  who 

-    cannot  read  newspaper-sized  print,  are  legally  blind  (20/200  vision), 
have  vision  field  defect. of  10%  or  less,  or  have  hemianopsia  (one- 
sided vision).    Less  than  11  of  the  U.S.  population  is  affected  to 
some  degree.    This  limitation  may  be  experienced  by  persons  having 
any  of  the  following  disabilities: 

*  i 

Arthritis  (steroid  Implications)  Congenital    or  traumatic  blindness 
Cancer  Diabetes  retinopathy 

\     Cataracts  .Glaucoma 

Cetpbral  palsy  Retina  degeneration 

*  Cerebrovascular  accidents-  Trauma 

(hemianopsia)  Tunnel  vision 

3.  Limitation  of  Hearing.    Persons  witfi  this  limitation  cannot  under + 
stand  usable  speech  with  or  without  amplification:    Approximately  32 
of  the  U.S.  population  is  affected  to  some  degree.    This  limitation 
may  be  experienced  by  persons  having  -any  of  the  following  disabili- 
ties:* fc 

Agenesis  of  the  pinna  Complications  of 4  other*  diseases 

Brain  damage  Congential  or  traupfetic  loss 

Cancer  Ostosclerosis  / 

ft  * 

■ 


♦Taken  from  James  Mueller,  Designing  for  Functional  Ximltafcions 
(Washington,  D.C.:    Job.  Development  Laboratory,  The  George  Washington 

•  University)',  1979.    Percentages  of  affected  population  taken  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  1976. 
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Limitation  of  Speech.    Persons  with- this  limitation  h^ve  slow *and/or 
indistinct  speech,  or  use  non-verbal  communicatiofl.'  Approximately 
4Z  of  the  U.S.  populatiok; is  affected  to  somfe  degree.    This  limita- 
tion may  be  experienced  by  persons  having  any  of  *he  following  dis- 
abilities: .  f 

* 

Brain  damage  Cerebrovascular  accidents  (strike) 

Cancer  *       Hearing  disorders  a 

Cerfebral  palsy  *  4 

flyspeptibility  to  Fainting,  Dizziness,  Seizures.    Persons  with  this  , 
limitation  experience  inducible  or  spontaneous  fainting,  dizziness, 
and/or  seizures.    Approximately  2%^ of  the  U.S.  population  is  affected 
to  some  degree.   .This  limitation  may  be 'experienced  by  persons* having 
any  of  the  following  disabilities: 

Cardiac  conditions 

Cerebral  palsy  1 

Epilepsy 

Incoo r d ina t ion .    Persons  with' this  limitation  experience  lack  of'  con- 
trol in  placing  or, directing  their  extremities  (spasticity).  Approx- 
imately 1%.  of  the  U.S.  peculation  is  affected  to  some  degree.  This 
.limitation  may  be  experienced  by  persons  having  any  of  the  following 
disabilities:  -  *♦ 

Ataxia  *  #     "  Hemiplegia 

Cerebfal  pal&y*  '     *         Multiple  sclerosis 

Cerebrovascular  accidents  Parkinson's  .Disease 


Limi ta t  ion  of  S tamina .    Persons  with  this  limitation* experience 
shortness  of  breath  and/or  abnormal* elevation  of  blocM  pressure  due 
to  mild  physical^ exertion.    Approximately  3%;  of  'the  U.S.  pdpulation 
is  affected  to  some  degree.    This  limitation  may  be  experienced. by 
.persons  having  any  of  the  following  disabilities: 

*  ■ 
Asthma  Hypertension 
Arthritis  Multiple  sclerosis 

Cardiac,  conditions  Muscular  dystrophy 

Cerebra|L  palsy  Myasthenia  gravis 

.Cerebrovascular  accidents  Parkinson's  Disease  y 

(stroke)  "  ■  Renal  disease  * 

Chronic  .brpnehit is-       fc  1  Scoliosis/lordosis/kyphosis 

Cystic  fibrosis       *       '  Spinal  cbrtf  injury  * 

Emphysema  .  Tuberculosis  ' 

Difficulty  in  Moving  Head.    Pe^jns  with  this  limitation7 cannot  eas- 
ily 'look  up,  down,  and/or  to  the  side.    Approximately  1£  of  the  U.S', 
population  i^,  affected  to  some  degree,*    This  limitation  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  persons  having  any  of  the  following  disabiliti^: 


'  A 
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11. 


A 


Neck  brace  rve^rers . 
ParkinsotfV^Piaeafce 
Torticollis" ^ 
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Arteritis  '  -  ' 

Cerebral  palsy 
Contractures  due  to  burns  * 
Muscular 'dystrophy 

Limitation  of  Sensation/   Persons  wi$h '  this\limitatiptf>#|^impa^red 
nerve  reception  (heat,  touch,  pain,  pressure)  in' .^a* low  parts  of 
the  body.    ApproximaUly  1Z  of  the  U.S.  -population \s ^fectfed  to& 
some  degree.    This  limitation  maybe  experienced  by  p^spi5|1haying  ■ 
any  of  the  following  disabilities: 


Cerebrovascular  accidents  (stroke) 

Spinal  cord  injury- 

Trauma 


Difficulty  in  Lifting  and  Beaching  with  Arms.    Persons  with  this  lim- 
itation experience  decreased  mobility,  range  of  motion,l'a&d/or 
strength  in  their  upper  extremities.    Approximately  6%.  of  the -U.S.  * 
population  is  affected  to  some  degree.    Thi^  limitation  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  persons  having  any  of  the  following  - disabilities  J 


Cardiac  conditions 

CerebraVpa^y 
Congenital*  deformities 


Multiple  sclerosis  . 
Muscular  dystrophy 
Spinal  cord  injury 


Difficulty  in  Handling  and  Fingering.    Persons  with  this  limitation  - 
experfSfice  decreased  mobility,  range  of  motion,  and/or  strength  in  . 
their  hands.    Approximately  1Z  of  the  U.S.  population  is  affected  to-^ 
sons  de*gr*e .    TJiis  limitation  dnay.  be  experienced  by  persons  having, 
any  of  the  following  disabilities :        ••   .  J 


r 

12. 


Multiple  sclerosis 
Muscular  dystrophy 
Myasthenia  gravis 
Parkinson  rs  Disease 
Polymyositis 
Severe  burns 
Spinal  cord  injury 
Syringomyelia^ 


Amputations 
Arthritis 

Bilateral  hemiparetic 
Cardiac  disorders 
Cerebral  palsy 
Cerebrovascular  accidents  ; 

(stroke) 
Congenital  deformities  , 
DupuytrenTs  con'rarlcture  )*& 

Inability  to  Use  Upper  Extremities.    Persons  with  this  limitation 
experience  complete  paralysis,  severe  incoordination,  or^loas  of 
-upper  extremities.    Approximately  2Z  of  the  U.S.-  population  is  'af- 
fected to  some  d^greef   This  limitation  may  be  experienced  bf  per- 
sons having  any  of  the  following  disabilities:  * 


•V 


Amputations  . 
Arthritis 
v  Cerebral  palsy 


Congenital  deformities* 
Polio  '  . 

Spinal  cord  injury 


V 


13.    Difficulty  in  Sitting.    Persons  with  this  limitation  experience  lack 
of  strength,  restriction  of  motion*  and/or  lack  of  trunk  control  in 
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bending, • turning,  or  balance.    Approximately  5%^  of  the^V.S.  popula- 
tion is  affected  td  some  degree.   *This  limitation  may  be  exper- 
ienced by  .persons  ha^^jg  any  of  the  following  disabilities: 


^Arthritis"  of  the  spine  or  hips 


Scoliosis/kyphosis/lordosis 
Spinal  cord  injury  * 


Congenital  deformities 

<  ♦ 
14.    Difficulty  in  Usitift  Lower  Extremities.  Persons  with  this  limitation 
experience  slowness -of  gait,  impairment  Qf  kneeling,*  rising,  wa]Jc-»-' 
ing,  standing,  and/or  stair-climbing,.  Approximately  4^  of  the  U.S. 
population  is  affected  to  some  degree.  This  limitation  may  be^ ex- 
perienced by  persons  having  any  of  the  following  disabilities: 


Arthritis  , 
.Cancer      )  .  *  / 
.Cardiac  disorders"' 

Cetebfal  .palsy  : % 

Cerebrovascular  accidents 
(stroke) 

Congenital  deformities 


Hemophilia 
Multiple  sclerosis 
Muscular  dystrophy 
Parkinson's  Disease 
Spina  bifida 
Spinal,  cord  injury 


15*.    Poor  Balance.    Peifcons  with  this  l^mita.tfbn  find  it  difficult  or 
. impossible  tQ  maintain  balance  when  moving  or,  when  stationary  , 
(standing,  walking,  rising,,  stair^lijiibing)  .  ,  Approximately.  2%  of 
the  U.S.  population  is  affected  to  sog££,degree .    This  limitation  may 
be  experienced  by  persons  having  any  vQf\the  following  disabilities: 


Amputations 
Ataxia 

Cerebral  palsr^ 
Cerebrovascular  accidents 

(stroke) 
Deafness 


Dystonia  musculorum  deformans 
Multiple  sclerosis 
Muscular  dystrophy 
Parkinson's  Disease 
Spinal  cdrdvirrjury 
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Articles  on  Job  Placement  6f 
% «  l  Handicapped  Individuals 

The  following  articles  on  job  placement  are  from  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Bulletin,  1977,  21  (2) :  1        "  - 

"A  Critical  View  of  Job-Placement  Inquiry11  hy  .Stephen  T.  Murphy,  pp.  166- 
I7£.      /This  article  proposes  tha,t  rehabilitation  researchers  should  de- 
velop n^ethods  of  inquiry  that  could  provide  an  internal  view  of  plajce-  ' 
ment  process  'by  persons  who  have  experienced  it.         .    ***  ^ 

t'  1 
^^Employment-Seeking  Preparation  and  Activity:    An  Experimental  Job- 
Placement  Model  for  Rehabilitation  Clifents"  by  Robert  N0.  Keith  et  al., 
pp.  159*-16^.       This  article  presents  results  of  a  study  examining  ef- 
fects of  an  innovative  job  placement  approach.    Clients  were  taught  job- 
seeking  behaviors  on  An  individual  and  self-help  basis.    Placement  rate 
of  experimental  group  waeu significantly  higher  than  control  group. 

"Job-Finding  Club:    A  Croup-Assisted  Program  for  Obtaining  Employment" 
by  N.  H.^Azrin  et  al.,  pp.  130-139.       This  describes  a  new  group  pro- 
gram utilizing  techniques  such  as  a  "buddy"  system  of  .mutual  assistance 
among  job  seekers,  family  support  and  sharing  of  job  leads.  Results 
indicate $0  percent  of  counseled  jpb  seekers  obtained  employment  as  com- 
pared to  55  percent  of  non-counseled  seekers. 

*  % 

"Job  Placement:    Strategies  and  Techniques    by  Elizabeth  B.  Minton,  pp. 
141-149.       Article  categorizes  job  placement  into  four  phases \  client 
development,  job  development,  client  placement,  and  follow-up.    It  gives 
practical  suggestions  for  providing  services  in' each  area. 

"Job  Seeker's  Aids:    A  Systematic  Approach  for  Organizing  Employer  Conv 
tacts"  by  Richard  P.  Ugland,  pp.  107-115.   ,    This  is  a  step-by-step  pro- 
cedure that  rehabilitation  counselors  can  use  to  help  clients  locate  and 
visit  places  of  employment  to  identify  and  apply-  for  job  openings. 

"Placement:    Beyond  the  Obvious"  by  Thomas  W.  Flarinagan,  pp.  116-120. 
This  article  is  geared  for  the  counselor  who  is  .refining  jpb^lacqment 
skills  and  wishes  to  gain  innovative  ideas  about  placement  procedures. 

"A  Placement  System  Develops  and  Settles:    The  Michigan  Model"  by  David 
Molinaro,  .pp.  121-129.     *'tfhis  paper  describes  development 'and  implemen- 
tation, of  a  job  placement  system  which  includes  specialized  units  to*  V 
facilitate  job  development  and  job  placement. 

"A  Review  q€  Research  on  Job  Placement"  by  Jfcrt1^  J.  Zadney  and  Leslie  F. 

James K  pp.  150-157.  This  reviews  recent  research  on  the  effective- 
. ness'  training  in  job  seeking  skills.    It  points  to  promising  alternar 

tives  to  selective  placement  for  clients  who  are  capable  of  independent 
*job  search. 
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Title 


Jobs  for  the  Handicapped ;    A  New  Era  In  Civil  Rights 


Author    Koestler,  F.A.. 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seelffng,  Securing,  and  Maintaining 
Employment. 


Sbbject 


HG  Placement 


Cost 


9 


Publisher  ,  >. 

President's  Committee  'on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210 


Additional  Information 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No. 557 


Description 

*  \ 

pamphlet 

> 

* 

> 

• 

* 

Item  Civil  Service  Commission:  IntSragency  -Cojmnittee  on 
 Handicapped  Employees  \  


Category  HG  Placement 


pescription  .  4 

"^^By  law,  this  committee  looks  after  interests  of  disabled  employee^.  It  identifies 
ajid /relieves  problems  of  hiring^  job  restructuring,  and  architectural/ transportation  ^ 
barrier s  to  employment •  _  "~ 


c 


v 


Address  : 

Civil  Service  Commission,  1900  E.  - 
Street,  N.W.,  Room  6514,  Washington, 


D.C.  20415 
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Phbne  (2Q2)N-632~44'37 


Additional  Information 


•  4l>r) 


I Title .  Homefround 


Author 


Date 


T 


Annotation      _         _  \ 

-  <? 

The  film  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  homebound 
employment  of  severely^disabled  persons  in  informatiotl- 
handling  jobs. 


J  .  Subject     HG  Placement 


Publisher 


Description 


16  mm,  color  film, 
14  minutes 

) 


Cost 


Free  loan 


V  i 


Additional  lnf6rmation 

Available  ;fromf  National  Audiovisual  " 
Cenfer,  General  Services.  Administration, 


Washin^toii,  D.C.  20409 


Y- 


^em    State^Job  Service  Program"  for  the  Handicapped 


X 


Categpry  HG  Placement 


t 


Description*. 


This  program  seeks  to  providedisabled  persons  with  equal  opportunities  f 
loyment  and  equal  pay  in  competition  with  other,  applicants'.    The  goal  is.  fo 
oyment  at  the  highest^sk^il^evetJij^rmitted  by  physical  abilities  as  well 
t  to  chosen  occupations 


i^JJ^mitt 

•  \ 


or 

r  •  - 
as.  > 


^erpaips  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing,  and  Maintaining  Employment. 


Address. 

Employment^nd  'Training  Administration,  , 
U.S.  Department  of  -Labor,  (501  D  Street, 
N.W.,  Roo^8408,  Washington f  D.C.  20213 
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Phone 


7T 


Additional  Information  May  contact  a^y  of  10" 

regional  offices  of  Department  of  Labor: 
Boston,  MA,  New  York;  NY,  'Philadelphia,  PA, 
.Atlanta,  GA,  Chicago,  IL,  Dallas  / TX,  Kansas 
City,  MO,  Denver,  CO,  San  -Francisco ,  CA,  * 
Seattle,  WA 


Tjf|3  -  Job  Placement  and ^ Adjustment  of  the  Handicapped: 
 An  Annotated  Bibliography  


Subject  fcG  Placement 


Author    Kovle,  CP. 


Date 
1979 


Annotation 

This  bibliography  cites  a -combination  of  journal 
^articles  and  documents  in  the  areas  of  vocational  training, 
job  placement,  cooperative  work  experience,  employment  of 
handicapped  "persons,  and  related  topics* 


Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Guidance  and 
Pr epa  ra  tion  domain  • 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Vopational 
Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  i960 
Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  OH  43210 


Additional  Information 

Information  Series 

#146 

jj||e     A  Review  of  Placement  Services  Within  A  Comprehensive 
'  Rehabilitation  Framework   


Subject    HG  Placement 


Author    Jacobson,  R.  J.,  Vandergoot,  D. , 
Avellani,  P. 


Date 
1978 


Annotation 

The  report  identifies  services  intended-  to  improve 
dlsableSS^ersons  employment  status.  »  Programs  beyond  the 
general  scope  of  rehabilitation  were  sought  including 
programs  administered  by  government  agencies,  unions, 
school  and  college  programs,  and  private  employment  agencies , 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing,  and 
Maintaining  Employment. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 


ERIC  ' 

L  1  " 


Additional  Information 
Available  from: 

Human  Resources  Center,  Albertson,  Long 
Island,  New  York  11507 

Pno&:  (516)  .7^7-5400 


Pfitie 


Placement  Services :    A  Training.  Manual 


Subject" 


HG  Placement 


f 


Author 


Burt,  S.  E. ,  et  al. 


Date 

1977 


Annotation  *  i 

The  manual  is  a  self -paced  instructional  tool  for 
school  administrators  who  need  to  develop  job  placement  pro- 
grams in  their  schools.    The  manual  consists  of  twelve  chap- 
ters that  describe  how  to  set  up,  operate,  budget,  staff, 
and  manage  a  job  placement  program.    Along  with  selected 
bibliographies,  each  chapter  has  a  section  on  adapting  the 
model  to  your  own  system's  particular  needs.    The  appendixes 
inplude  case  studies  and  organizational  models  of  other 
successful  programs  plus  sample  forms  for  evaluating 
referrals  and  more. 

v 

1 


Cost 

Between  $5  and  $10 


Publisher  ^ 

Administrative  Resources  Division,  Capitol  ' 
Publications,  Inc.,  2430  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 


Title   placement  of  Developmentally  Disabled  Individuals  Into 
Competitive  Employment:    Three  Case  Studies     '  »  


Subject    HG  placement 


Author    Wehman,  P.,  Hill,  J.  W.  and  Koehl^r,  F. 


Date 


Annotation 

This  article  describes  Project  Employability,  a  job 
training  and  placement  program  funded  by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Rehabilitative  Services  and  coordinated  by  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University.    It  presents  data  about  the  success- 
ful job  training  and  competitive  placement  .of  three  severely 
disabled  clients  -  an  individual  with  an  IQ  of  27,  another 
with  an  IQ  of  51  aifcl  a  quadraplegic  individual  with  spastic 
cerebral  palsy.    These  clients  were* given  intensive  training 
specific  to  the  exact  requirements  of  the  jobs  in  which  they 
were  to  be  plfted .  \ 


Description 

Journal  article,  8  pages 


Cost 


Publisher 

-  Education  and  Training  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  Volume  14,  November  4,  Bfecember 
1979. 


401 


Additional  information 

for  more  information  /about  Project  Employ- 
ability,  contact  one  of  the  authors  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond, 
Virginia         ^  - 


Title  Vocational  Reintegration  of  Handicapped  Workers  With 
 Assistive  Devices  ,  


Author    Cooper,  N.  E. 


Date 

1977 


Annotation 

Two  approaches  to  vocational  integration  of  handicapped 
workers  are  presented:     (1)  Adaptation  to  the  working 
environment  via  treatment,  therapy,  counseling,  selective 
placement,  and  prosthesis,  (2)  Adaptation  of  the  working 
environment  to  particular  handicaps,  e.g.  assistive  devices 
fitted  to  the  machine  or  tool  rather  than  the  worker. 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing,  and 
Maintaining  Employment. 


Subject   HG  Placement 


Description 
Journal  Article 


Cost 


Publisher 

International  Labor  Review,  1977,  115  (3) 


Additional  Information 

Available,  from:    ERIC  (EJ  165380) 


f 


Item  "The  Job  Development  Laboratory 


Category  HG  Placement 


Description   The  Jo"b  Development  Laboratory  began  in  1973  as  ttfie  result  of  a  successful 
project  at  the  George  Washington  University  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center^. 
This  Homebound  Employment  Project,  wliich  concluded  in  February  1978,  was  geared  toward 
Successful  placement  of  persons  with  severe  disabilities.    Placement  efforts  included 
-jobfi  such  as  accounts  maintenance,  computer  operator,  insurance  claims  adjuster,  micro- 
film operator  and  information-handling  positions.    A  final  report  of  the  project, 

?    "Job  Development  and  Enhanced  Productivity11  (1979)  is  available  for  $6.00. 

Current  activities  of  the  Job  Development  Laboratory  include 

•  Job  Placement  Models  for  State  VR  Agencies:    to  assist  in  implementation 
of  effective  job  placement  within  VR  agencies. 

•  Human  Engineering  Related  to  m  Disabilities :    focus  on  modifying  the  environ- 
ment to  include  the  disabled  person.         >  f 

•  Vocational ^Intervention  for  the  End-Stage  Renal  Disease  Clients. 


Address  : 

George  Washington  University,  Rehabili- 
tation Center  (RT-9) ,  Room  420,  2300  I 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20037 
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Phone 


(202^  &Z6=3flA2 


Additional  Information 


[Title   c^de  t0  Job  piacement  of  Mentally  Retarded  Workers  |   Subject   MR -Placement  ,  ^* 


Author  ~Fraenkel,  W.  A. 


Pate 

:  1977 


Annotation 

This  guide  is  geared  for  employers*;  vocational 
.  rehabilitation  personnel,  placement  specialist  an<T  others  * 
involved  in  placement  of  mentally  retarded  persons..  Includes 
occupational  grouping  which  qualified  mentally  retarded  ita 
individuals  can  perform,  major  recruitment  sources,  guide- 
lines to  help  the  employer  choose  appropriate  work  for  the 
applicant,  hints  in  conducting  the  job  interview  and  follow- 
up  assistance". 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing  and  Maintaining 
Employment 


Description 

> 

20  page  booklet 


Cost 


Publisher 

Presidents  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Additional  Information 

Available  from:  HEW,  National  Institute 
of  Education,  or  ERIC  (ED  145250) 


XL 


Title  ,JT°?  Counseling  and  Placement  for  the  Use  of  Basic  Skills 
 Volume  I:  Techniques 


Subject   ^    Placement  • 


f 


Author    Munger,^ara  J.  et  al.  , 


Date 

.  1*977 


Annotation      Primary  intended  users  of  this  first  volume  of  a 
two-volume*  handbook  are  professional  counselors  and  placement 

.   officers  involved  in  expanding  the  range  of  jobs  available 
to  persons  having  only  basic  cognitive  skills  (e.g.:  mentally 
retarded,  slow  learners,  learning  disabled  individual's). 
Agencies  which  are  likely  to  find  It  usefuj.  include"  employ- 
ment services,  schools,  rehabilitation  agencies,  sheltered 
workshops,  private  employment  agencies >  government  personnel 
offices,  business,  and  industry.    The  handbook  broadly  summa- 
rizes knowledge  about  jobs  (Vol.2)  and  counseiing-placement 
activities  (Vol.1)  relative  to  the  use  of  basic  skills. 
General  and  specific  reference  is  made  throughout  to  more 
detailed  techniques  dnd  information. 

Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Occupational  Guidance  and 
Preparation  domain*  ]  


Publisher 


erJc 


X 


Description 

c 

0 

Cost 

Microfiche : 
Hardcover : . 


$.83 
$6.01 


Additional'  Information' 

ERIC,  ED  146450 


Available  fronfc 


Title  Interviewing  Guides  for  Specific  Disabilities 


Subject 


HG  Placement 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

* 

The  guides,  available  for  a  wide  range  of  disabili- 
tiea».  are  designed  to  assist  interviewers  and  counselors— in— 
understanding  the  physical  aspects  of  work  capacity  and  their 
relation  to  dther  personal  factors .    Pamphlets  include  medi- 
cal description  of  the  disease  or  disability  (including  defi- 
nition of  medickl  tefcms),  evaluation  of  work  capacity,  cooper- 
ating agencies;  and  ,thow-toH ^information  in  working  with  indi- 
viduals who  have»a  particular  disability.    The  guides  will  as- 
sist counselors,  particularly  those  involved  in  vocational  as- 
pects, ii\  recognizing  the  possible  presence  of  a  disability, 
interpreting  medical  reports  in  work  capacity  terms,  determin- 
ing completeness  of  medical  reports,  appraising  physical  capa- 
city and  developing  selective  placement  skills. 


Description 

5"  x  8 11  pamphlets 
each  covering  a 
specific  disability 

m 


Cross  Reference: 
HG  Coun  Tech 


Cost 


Publisher 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  United  States  Employment 
Service .  ' 


Additional  Information  , 

Available  from:    U.S*  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402. 
//16-69399-2 


jjf|0     Interviewing  Guides  for  Specific  Disabilities  -  Visual 
«  Impairment  and  Legal  Blindness,  and  Blindness  


Subject  VI  Placeinent: 


5 


Author      U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Date 

1978,  1976 


Annotation 


These  two  guides  are  designed  to  assist  counselors, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  vocational  aspects,  in 
understanding  the  physical  aspects  of  work  capacity.  The 
guides  include  information  about  medical  terminology  in  the 
area  of  visual  disabilities,  evaluation  of  work  capacity  *  6 
aijd  info tmat ion  to*  assists  in  interpreting  medical  reports 
as  they  pertain  to  physical  and  work  capacities.  The 
p^amphlets  also  cover  tips  in  interacting  with  blind  indivi- 
duals and  information  about  cooperating  agencies,  Visual  ■ 
Impairments ,  1978,  Stock  No .029-000-00332-7 ;  Legal  Blindness 
and  Blindness,  1976,  0-219-322. 


Description 

5"  X  8"  pamphlets 


Cross  Reference: 
VI  Med  Aspects' 


Cost 


Publisher 


ERIC 


An  a 


Additional  Information  Available  from: 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
■ D.C.  20402 
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Attitudes  About  Job  Placement  of  Disabled # People : 
Audiovisual  Resources 


APPROACH  TO  INDEPENDENCE:    FUNCTIONAL  ADAPTATION 9j   The  videotape  3hows 
the  use  of  aids  and  devices  to  solve  job-related  functional  problems  of 
disabled  people,    3/4  inch  videotape  cassette,  color,  3i*minutes.~ 

Rent  ($75.00),  Purchase  ($250,00):  National  Audiovisual  Center,,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,!  D.C .  20409. 

BALANCE  SHEET.    For  the  handicapped,  working  is  a  right  and  disprimina- 
tion  in  placement  illegal.    The  film  shows  a  wide  range  of  jobs  handi- 
capped people  are  doing  and  presents  a  systematic  approach  to  questions 
employers  ask"  about  hiring  the  handicapped  person,    (source:  Disability 
Attitudes :    A  Film  Index)    16  mm,  28  minutes. 

Rent  ($40.00):    Continental  Studios,  100  North  Gordon  Street,  Elk  Gsove 
Village;  IL*  60007. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE.    Dramatizes  the  problems  disabled  people  face  in  employ 
ment  and  the  role  of  the  Affirmative  Action  program  'in  handling  these 
problems.    The  film  is  subtitled  for  the  hearing  impaired*  Excellent 
for  use  with  employers  or  the  general  public,     (source:  Disability 
Attitudes :    A  Film  Index)    Color,-  15  minutes.  ; 

Mississippi  Methodist,  Rehabilitation  .Center,  Jackson,  MS. 

COME  WORK  WITH, US.    This  is  a  realistic  and  instructive  film  about  af- 
firmative action, 'vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the  Eminent  employabil- 
ity  of  people  with  a  wide  yariety  of  handiESps.    Handicapped  workers  and 
progressive  employers  illu&rate  af f irmative^ction  at  work.    The  film 
won  an  award  at  the  U.S.  Industrial  Film  Festival  and  is  currently  wide- 
ly used  in  industry,     (source:    Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index) 
16  ran,  color,  20  minutes. 

Purchase  ($125 .00) .^discount  to  rehabilitation  programs  ($85.00):  , 
Filmaster's  Inc.,  410  First  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA'.  15219 •    Captioned  * 
version  on  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  color  video:    $50.00.    Available  from: 
We&t  Virginia  University  Foundation  Research  and  Training  Center,  1223 
Myers  Avenue,  Dunbar,  WV  25064. 

CRIPPLES  NEED  NOT  APPLY.    A  frank  approach  to  the  employment  problems 
of  people  with  Severe  disabilities,   '(source:    Disability  Attitudes:  A 
Film  jj^dex)    Color,  1J5  minytes . 

Governor fs  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
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A  DIFFERENT  APPROACH.    South  Bay  Mayor's  Committee  on  Employment  for  the 
Handicapped,  1978.    The  film  uses  the  unique  technique  of  designing  a 
film  within  a  film  and  broad  strokes  of  humor  to  present  the  "hire  the 
handicapped"  message.    The  film  is  a^go  appropriate  in  promoting  aware- 
ness of  handicapped  concerns.    16  mm  film,  videocassette,  21  minutes.   '  * 

South  Bay  Mayor's  Committee  on  Employment  for  the  Handicapped,  2409*  N.  { 

Sepulveda  Boulevard,  #202,  Manhattan  Beach,  CA  90266. 

,  \ m 

•  % 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED.    This  series  of  slide/ tapes  presents  the 
Affirmative  Action  Law,  its  implication,  ang  methods  for\implement$tion. 
Three  employer  audience — Top  Management  Personnel,  Personnel  Specialists, 
and  Supervisory  Personnel — outline  the  law  from  their|  perspectives ,  dis- 
cuss implementation  techniques  and  look  .at  resources  available  to  help  % 
employers  implement,  the  law.    Trainer  and  trainee  booklets  also  are 
available.  t  (source:    Disability  Attitudes;    A  Film  Index)    Slide/ tape. 

Purchase  ($452.25):    Arbec,  Inc.,  3905-G1H35,  Austin,  TX  78722. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED.    The  filmstrip  presents  eleven 
case  studies  showing  places  of  Employment  for  physically  handicapped 
people.    It  indicates  what  handicapped  workers  can  do,  and  suggests  the 
need  for  broader  employment  opportunities,  particularly  with  profit-  * 
making  organizations.    It  also  suggests  that 'employers  can  be  sold  on  the 
idea  of  hiring  the  handicapped  if  they  are  provided  tangiole  evidence 
of  wh^t  the  physically  handicapped  can  do.     (source:    Disability  Atti- 
tudes:   A  Film  Index)    Filmstrip  (33  color  frames),  17  minutes. 


Rent  (free):    Continuing  Educa- 
tion Program  for  Rehabilitation, 
Region  2,  SUNY  at  Buffalo,  27 
Foster  Annex/ Buffalo,  NY  14214 


Purchase  ($16.80):    Multi-Media*  ' 
Office,  Mt.  San  Jacinto *  College, 
21400  Highway  79,  San  Jacinto, 
CA    92383.    Order  No.  VT-50a. 


EVERYBODY'S  HANDICAPPED.'  This  film,  a  progenitor  to  films  promoting  the 
hiring  of  the  handicapped,  is  still  equal  or  superior  to  most  films  pro- 
duced on  the  subject  since  1953.  Though  the* setting  is  rather  out  of 
date,  the  story  l£ne  and  dialogue  is  neither  corny  nor  maudlin,  but  pre- 
sents a ^humorous  and  sophisticated  approach  to  getting  handicapped 
people  employed,  (source:  Disability  Attitudes:  A  Film  Index)  16  mm, 
sound,  black  ^  white ^  18  minutes.  '  • 

Rent  X$15.00):  International  RehabilitatiQn  Filtf  Review  Library,  20  West 
40th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10018,  (212)  869-0460. 


EVERYDAY  CHAMPIONS.    The  film  is  about  disabled  individuals  who  work  for  Xt 
the  Bell  .System.  ^Employees  with  a  variety  of  disabilities  discuss  their 
work  as  they  are  filmed  on  the  job.    The  film  is  appropriate  to  build 
awareness  of  employers  and  others  in  the  community  concerning  capabili- 
ties of  disabled  individuals.    A  Letfder*s  Guide  can  be  borrowed  free  of  , 
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charge  to  assist  with'  discussion  about  the  film. r 

v  •  •  * .  - 

Michigan  Btdl,  444  Michigan  Avenue,  Room  1645,-  Detroit,  MI^«226, 
(313)  223-  7893.  •  «/'  3r 


EXPANDING  JOB  PLACEMENT  FOR  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE. \  TtraT  film  is 
.based  on  the  work  and  living,  experiences  of  over '15  North  Carolinians, 
all  d?  whbm  are  Severely  handicapped  y§,t  successfully  employee!.    A  wi^e 
variety  of  handicaps  and  a  diversity  of  occupations  are  represented* 
'Informative  and  interesting,  the*  f ilm  Is  ideally  s\iite<f  for  meetings  of 
civic,  business,  professional,  fraternal,-  and  religious  groups.'  (source 
Disability  Attitudes;    A  Film  Index)    Videocassette  * Fairchild,  supet  8 
mm,  sound,  color,  20  minutes *r  .  * 

North  Carolina  Division  of  VocationalVRehabilitation  Services  OR  Anthony 
Dingman,  Saint  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 

GOOD  PEOPLE.    This  realistic  ^ilm  depicts  nthe  successful  employment  of 
people  who  have  suffered  a  disabling  accident  yet  learned  to  function 
successfully  in  conrfetitive  employment,     (source;    Disability  Attitudes: 
A  Film  Index)    16  nff,  color,  30  minutes.- 

Rent  (free)^*  Public  Relations  &  Advertising,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company, 
Building  100,  Mail  Station* A-5 31,  P.O.  Box  90515,  Los  Angeles,  CA*  90009 

MAINS TREAMING  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE  INTO  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  Overall  mes- 
sage of  the  film  is  to  depict  a  positive  image  of  a  disabled  person  in 
the  world  of  work.    **  ,  « 

Loan  (frefe):  .Canadian  Rehabilitation  Council,  Suite  2110,  One  Young  * 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5E  1E5    CANADA.  ^ 

*      \  *  "         '  * 

A  QUESTION  OF  ATTITUDE.    1970.    The  film  asks  employers  to  recognize  'the 
prejudices  they  hold  against  hiring  disabled  personnel.    The  greatest 
obstacle  disabled. people  are  forced  to  overcome,  particularly  people 
with  cerebral  palsy,  is  reaction  to  their  appearance.    Most  find  they 
are  judged  not  by  their  ability,  but  by  their  disability.    The  film 
demonstrates  just  how  well  a  haxtdicapped  persori^can  perform  when-  given 
the  chance.    No  special  consideration  is  asked;  only  a  fair  evaluation 
of  whether  or  not  a  handicap  interferes  with  efficiency,  safety  or  good 
work  habits.    For  these  workers  in  Australia,  it  is  only  "a  question  of 
attitude",     (source:    Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index)    16  mm,  sound 
color,  12  minutes.  * 

Rent  ($20.00):    International  Rehabilitation  Film  Review  Library,  20 
W$st  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10018,  (212)  869-0460.  ^  + 
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Hiring  Handicapped  Workers:    Facts  and  Myths 

There  are  many  unfounded  myths  and  misunderstandings  which  make 
employers  reluctant  to  hire  the  handicapped.    Among  these  are: 

•1.    Insurance  rates  will  skyrocket..      m  ^ 

i 

2.  Considerable  expense' will  be  "involved  in  making  necessary  changes  in 
the  work  area.  ^ 

3.  Safety  records  will  be  jeopardized. 

4 .  Other  employees  will  not  accept  handicapped  people . 

One  of  the  mos>-  recent  and  most  extensive  surveys  of  handicapped 
worker  performance  was  by  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  America's 
16th  largest  employer.    DuPont's  study  of  eight  months  gathered  data  on 
1,452  employees  with  physical  handicaps.    The  key  findings  of'the  duBont 
study  were:  •  . 

1.  Insurance:  '  No  increase  in  compensation  cost  nor  lost-time  injuries  % 
(Workmen's  Compensation  Second  Injury  Law  protects  against  added  in- 
surance costs)  . 

2.  Physical  Adjustments:    Most  handicapped  require  np  special  wotk 
arrangement.  t  % 

3.  Safety:  .  96%  of  handicapped  workers*  rated  average-or-better  on  and 
off  the  job;  mor'e,  than  half  were  above  average. 

4.  e Special  Privileges;   -A  Handicapped  worker  wants  tg  be  treated  as  a 

regular  employee. 

5.  Job  Performance:    91%  rated  average  or  better.  *  ^   *  - 

6.  Attendence:    79%  rated  average  or  better.  .* 


Insurance  Risk  Information  ,  ■ 

Many  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  physically  disabled  persons 
because  they  anticipate  an  increase  in  their  workman \s  compensation  pre^ 
miums.    In  fact,  insurance  companies. do  not  take  the  physical  condition 
of  employees  into  account  when  computing  a  firm's  premiums  for  workman's 
compensation.    Premiums  are  computed  in  two  w^Vs:   Vates  are  broadly  ^ 
based  on  the  occupational  hazards  of  the  class  into  which  the  employed 
falls,  or  on < the  employer's  past  accident  track  record.    Research  done"  - 
by  a  private  industrial  firm  confirms  that  the  Safety  record  of  disabled 
workers  who  are  properly  placed  is  similar  to  that  of  non-dis,abled* 
workers .  ^7 
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Second  Injury  Lav  of  Workmen's  Compensation  ' 

The-  Second  Injury  Law  is  a  part  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
which  limits  the  Workmen's  Compensation  liability  of  employers  who  hire 
handicapped  workers  or  retain  handicapped  workers  in  employment.  This 
means  that  a  worker's  prior  physical  handicap  will  NOT  increase  the  em- 
ployer's cost  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance  because  the  Second 
Injury  Law  places  a  ceiling  over  the  liability  of  the  employer  by  limit- 
ing the  employer's,  obligation  to  a  maximum  of  10A  weeks  of  disability, 
death  or  medical  payments.    The  employer  or  his  insurance  carrier  is 
reimbursed  for  all  awards  for  permanent  disability  or  death  after  the 
first  104  weeks.  + 


Reprinted  from  National  Resource  Directory, 
National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation. 
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Title  'I-ook  Who's  Minding-  the*  Store:    Supervising  Disabled 
Kmpl  nyfigfi  ,  .  r  


Subject 


HG  Placement 


Author 

Date 

1$79 


Annotation 


The  booklet  contains  real-life  scenarios  of  ftterac1 
tions  between  persons  who  are  disabled  and  their  employers. 
Reasonable  accommodations  are  explained  and  myths  and  facts 
are  presented,  along  with  positive  reasons  for  hiring 
disabled  people. 


Description 
booklet 


4Cost 
free 


Publisher 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 


Additional  Information 


jjf|e      All  You'll  Ever  Need  To  Know  About  Hiring  People  With 
Disabilities  :  


Subject  HG  Placement 


f. 


Author 


Date 


1978 


Annotation 


This  provides  a  first  person  account  and  discussion 
on  employing  the  handicapped.    The  concept  is  presented 
from  the  viewpoint  of  an  employer  who  Is  handicapped. 


Description 
7  page  pamphlet 


Cost 
free 


Publisher 


President's  Committee  on  Employment  of' 
„  the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210 
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Additional  Information 

V 

iTifle    Jol>  *****  Handicapped  Americana  Are  Finding  More  71\kiihtart  *  A 

I       ,  Business  Acceptance    .  -     .  *  hj^PjepT     HG  Piacement  ^ 


Author 


Date 

'1979 


Annotation 

The  journal  article  explains  how  some  large  corpora- 
tions are  seeking  and  effectively  utilizing  qualified 
handicapped  employees  in  the  world  of  work.  ■ 


Description 

reprint  of  journal 
article 


t 


Cost- 

free 


Publisher 

Dun  k  Bradgtreet  Reports  Magazine,  1979. 


Additional  Information       .\  •    t  , 

Available  from':    President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
Washington,  DvC.    20210.  ►  • 


The  Affirmative  Industry 


Subject  .HG. Placement 


Date 


Annotation 


Affirmative  Industry  demonstrates  that  the-'interests 
of  people  who  are  handicapped  and  the  interests  of  the 
f industrial  Community  are-  complementary .    Manual  also  tells 
how»the  sheltered,  Workshop  can  become  a  successful  affirma- 
tive industry.  /J   '  *  » 


Description  ( ; 


Cost 


7 


Publisher 

-Minneapolis  Diversified  Industries,  666 
Pelham  Blvd.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55114 
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Additional  Information 


4  r> 


» iTltle    The  ABC&  of  Hiring  People  with  Disabilities  * 


Subject  ^  HGPlace.fnt^. 


Author 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 

This  pamphlet  is  described  as  a  guide  for^eSployers 
who  are  seeking  qualified  physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
men  and  women  as  employees.    It  provides  employers  .with  an 
introduction  to  issues  related  to  hiring  of  handicapped 
workers . 


Description 

Pamphlet  ^ 


Cost 


Published 


1 


President  fs  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 


Additional  Information  • 

Also  available  from:    U.S'.  Government  ' 
^Printing  Of f ice, '.Washington,  .D.C.  20402, 
1978-0-258-065, 


Title  "A  Search  for  Worth" 


Subject  .  HG  Placement 


Author 


Juster,  Jacqueline,  Managing  Editor 


Date  '  1 

1978 


Description 


0 


Annotation 

* 

^The  article  discusses  the%objectives  of  New  Jersey's 
Labor  and  Industry's  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation." 
With  impetus  from  Section  504,  the  Rehabilitation  agency  is 
trying  to  sensitize  employers  about  disabled  workers1  quali- 
fications.   The  agency  is  becoming  an  advocate  for  disabled 
people  by  showing  employers  the  advantage:  of  contacting  the 
state  for  help  in  training  disabled  workers*    .Major  corpora- 
tions in  the  New  York/New  Jersey  <area  which  employ  disabled 
workers  are:    Sears  Jtoebuck,  C.B.S.,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  and 
Prudential  Insurance. 


<S3 


Cost 


•free 


Publisher     ..  1 

New  Jersey  Business  Magazine*,  August  1978. 
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Additional  Information 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  oft  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 


Title 


No  Whistles,  No  Bells,  No  Bedlam 


Subject  HI  Placement 


Author 


Date 
1974 


Annotation 


This  f;ilm  explores  the  myths  associated  with  deafness. 
Points  out  that  many  of  the  employment  handicaps  attributed 
to  deaf  workers  are  the  misconceptions  of  employers  and 
supervisors.    Uses  testimony  of  co-workers,  supervisors  and 
employers  of  deaf  as  support  for  the  theme  of  the  film, 
(source :    Disability  Attitudes:    A  Film  Index) 


Description 

16  mm,  coJ.or 
20  minutes 


Cost  "  ' 

Rebtal:  Free1 
Purchase:  $100.00 


Publisher  '  „_  > 

^  National  Technical  Institute  of  the  Deaf, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  1  Lomb 
^Memorial  Drive,  Rochester,  NY  14623 


Additional  information 


Title 


No  Barrier 


Subject    HI  Placement 


A\^ 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  a 

# 

This  film  dramatizes  ;the  expediences  of  a  deaf  civilian 
employee  of  the  Navy.    Originally  it  was  intended  for  view- 
ings  by  naval  personnel  to  encourage  its  worldwide  installa-* 
tions  to  employ  handicapped*  people .    Because  it  has  §  sensi- 
tive and  universal  message*  however,  the  President's 
Committee  gained  permission  to  release  the  film  for  general 
public  showings.    Available  from  any  'Governor's  Committee  oft 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,     (source:  Disability 
Attitudes;    A  Film  Index)' 


Description 
color,  14  minutes 


Cost 


Publisher 
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Additional  Information   Available  f 


rom: 


Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped 
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mc 


I  Title     So  You've  Hired 'Someone  With  A  Hearing  Impairment      :  H 

4 


Subject    HI  Placement 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


Tliis  booklet  provides  answers  to  questions  related  to 
establishing  a  working  situation  thkt  is  comfortable  for 
the  deaf  employee,  co-workers,  and  employers. 


L/yooripiion 

booklet 

Cost 


Publisher 

Presi4entfs  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  'Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210 


Additional  Information     Available  from: 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office: 
923-01-0 
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Title 


Working  Together  with  Mentally  Retarded  Employees 


Subject  MR  Placement 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


This  brochure  provides  general  information  on 
employment  of  the  mentally  retarded  person. 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing  and  Maintaining 
Employment . 


Description 

Brochure 

c 

i 

o 

Cost 


Publisher  '  1 

On-the-Job  Training  Project,  Research  and 
Demonstration  Institute,  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Citizens,  P,0,  Box  6109, 
2709  Avenue  E  East,  Arlington,  TX  76011 


*  Additional  Information 


Title 


So  You1 re  Going  To  Hire  A  Mentally  Retarded  Person 


Subject    MR  Placement 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  •    *  * 

This  pamphlet  .presents  ten  "DoTsn  for  successfully 
employing  a  mentally  retarded  person  as  well  as  examples 
of  on-\the-job  functioning. 


Description 

pamphlet 


Cost 


Publisher 

Presidents  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C,  20210 
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Additional  Information  Available  from; 
UfS,  Government  Printing  Office:  9-12-056 


Mffl©     Blind  in  Industry* 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


This  film  presents  the  cases  of  three  totally  blind 
workers  in  automotive,  cosmetic  and  electronics  factory 
settings,  and  the  personnel  managers  who  hired  them.  The 
film  depicts  the  importance  of  placement;  as  one  of^the 
workers  says,  "It's  not  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  job, 
but  of  obtaining  it  and  keeping  it."    (source:  Disability 
Attitudes:    A  Film  Index) 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing  and 
Maintaining  Employment.  ' 


Subject    VI  Placement  Av 


Description 

16  mm,  color  film 
12  minutes 


Cost, 

Rental :  * 

$25.00 

Purchase : 

$90.00 

Publisher^ 

The  Royal  New  Zealand  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  545  Parnell  Road,  Private  Bag, 
Newmarket,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
(Purchase) 


Additional  Information 

Rental  available  from:  } 
International  Rehabilitation  Film  ' 
Review  Library,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10018 
(212)  869-0460 


Title 


Your  New  Blind  Secretary 


Subject,  vi  Placement 


5 


Author 


Date 

1976 


Annotation  \' 

This  pamphlet  presents  guidelines  to  help  an  employer 
orient  a  blind  secretary  to  the  office  with  maximum  speed 
and  minimum  disruption.    The  guidelines  are  presented  in 
question  and  answer  form 'with  explanatory  emphasis  to  help 
in  understanding  . the  blind  person's  point  of  view.  This 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the  National  Association  of  Blind 
Secretaries  and  Transcribers  in  cooperation  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.    For  more 
information  on  the  blind  secretary's  association,  contact 
National  federation  of  the,  Blind,  218  Randolph  Hotel5* Building, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 


Description 

pamphlet 


Cost 


Publisher  ' 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210 
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Additidnal  Information    Available  from:) 

U.S.  .Government  Printing  Office:  1 
Order  No.  1976-0-224-088 
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Employment  Disciffififaial  \\\\\ 
Filing  Complaints  Underactions  503,  504 
and—the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 


About  Complaints  *  v 

Most  employers  comply  willingly  with  affirmative  action  and  non- 
discrimination programs;  they  know  that  handicapped  people  can  be  valu-^ 
able  additions  to  tHeir  work  force.    But  there  are  occasions  when  a  hand- 
icapped person  feels  compelled  to' file  a  complaint  of  discrimination 
against  an  employer.    It  might  be  a  job  applicant  who  felt  he  hadn't  re- 
ceived equal  treatment  because  of  his  disability.    Or  it  might  be' a  per- 
son already  on  the  job  who  felt  he  had  been  discriminated  -against  in 
promotion  or  job  assignment  or  some  other  personnel  action.    So  a 
complaint  is  filed. 

How  to  File  * 

*> 

-The  complaint  must  be  in  writing.    A  letter  will  do.    It  should 
contain  the  following  points:  ^ 

•  Your  name,  address,  telephone  number: 

•  The~ nature  of  the  handicap.*    If  further  medical  documentation  is  need- 
ed, you  may  be  asked-to  provide  it..   If  you  are  a  disabled' veteran, 
you'll  need  documentation4  from  VA  or  military  service  indicating  your 
disability.  -  * 

I  -  - 

•  xName  and  address  of  the  organization  discriminating  against  you. 

•  The  nature  of  the  discriminatory  action.  . 

•  The  date(s)  the  discriminatory  action  occurred. 

•  •Any  additional  bacjcgrbjmd  information  useful  in  evaluating  the  complaint. 

•  vHow  you  have  bean  harmed  by  the  discriminatory  action.* 

•  Description  of  any  efforts  already  made  to  resolve  the  complaint.  ^ 

Name  and  address  of  the  person  to  be  contacted  for  further 
information. 

•  Copies  tof  relevant  correspondence  or  papers.  * 

•  Your  signature.  »* 

Where  *to  File  ,       »  < 

Jkc£i6n  503:    Office  of  Fedehral  Contract  Compliance  Programs,  U.S. 
department  of  Labar,  Washington,  D#C."  20210. 

Section  504:    Office  for  Civil  Rights,  U.S.*  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,"  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 
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Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act:  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli 
ance  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

What  Happens  Next  '  \ 

•There  are  slight  variations  in  procedure  in  the  thrfce  programs,  but 
this  usually  is  what  will  happen  next: 

•  If  additional  medical  or  other  documentation ' is  needed,  you  may  be 
asked  to  provide  it.    You  will  be  givei  full. details  how  to  go  about 

•  If  the  organization  has  an  internal  review  procedure,  thfc  complaint 
cmay  go  there  first  for  an  attempt  to  resolve  matters. 

•  Then,*  the  Department  of  Labor*  will  investigate,  if  itfs  a  matter  cov- 
ered by  Section  503  or  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (or  the  appropriate  fund- 
ing agency)  -will  investigate  if  itfs  under  Section  504. 

•  If.  the  investigation  shows  ttiere  has  been  no  violation,  •  you  will  be 
informed*    You  haTve  the  right  to  ask  for  a  review  of  the  case. 

•  If  the  investigation  does  show  a  violation,  efforts  will  be  made  to  en 
courage  tfce  employer  to  comply. 

•  If  this  proves  not  to  be  productive,  further  steps  can  be  taken  to 
bring  about  compliance — leading  all  the  way  to  such  sanctions  as  termi- 
nating the  employer fs  contract  or^grant. 

Time  Limit 

-  t 

Complaints  have  to  be  filed  within  180  days  from  the  date  of  the  . 
alleged  violation.    There  may  be  exceptions  if  a  good  reason  can  be 
established .  0 

Reprinted  from  Affirmative  ^Action  for  Disabled  People ;  A  Pocket  Guide,  - 
1978,  by,  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  " 
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Title 


Job  Seeking  Skills  Series 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

These  materials  are  geared  to  help  the  individual  gain 
the  job  seeking  skills  required  for  successful  job  hunting. 
Materials  include  a  "Job  Seeking  Skills  Workbook11  that  is  a 
•practical  step  by  step  guide  to  job  hunting  and  job  'inter- 
viewing. *  * 


Pertains  to  Cojnpetency  22,  Seeking,  Securing,  and  Maintaining 
Employitent.  * 


Sul?ject    HG  Placement 


Description 

sof tbound 
* 

• 

< 

Cost 

less  than  $5.00  each 


it 


-Ppblisher 


Multi  Resource  Centers,  Inc*,  1900  Chicago 
Avenue,*  Minneapolis,  MN  55404 


Additional  Informiftion 

"Telephone:  (612)*-871-2402 

lJh 

JW\e    Affirmative  Action/Vocaticni^  Rehabilitation  and 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped:   'What's  In  It  For 


Handicapped ; 


Me? 


Author' 


Date 


Annotation      *  : 

This  resource  explains*  Section  503,  affdrrmative  actiotf 

programs.    It  provides  information  on  how  starts  vocational 

rehabilitation  agencies  can  help  with  employment  of  quali- 

* f ied  handicapped  workers .  X  . 

o  *  t 


Subject    HG  Placement 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher  •  ~  " 

Harold  Russell* Associates ,  235  Bear  Hill 
Road,  Waltham,  MA    02154    •    ^  ^ 
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Additional  Information  . 
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Title  How  to  Get.  a  Job  and  Keip,  It ,  Reviaed 


Subject    HG  Placement 


Author 

'    Gobi*,  D.  Y. 

'  - 

Date 


Annotation 


This  illustrated  Worktext    instructs  thr*adult  'student 
on  gdod  procedures  for  finding  and  applying  for  a  job  and  gives 
pointers  for  a  successful  job  interview,    Sound  advice*  and 
simple  checklists  on  attitudes  and  habits  which  "help  one  be 
successfjd.  in  a  job  are  included.    Teacher's  manuals  with 
answer  .keys  are  available  with  class  quantity  orders,.  Reading 
level,  grades  5-6.  ■ 


Descriptrpn 

Worktext, 


Cost 

$1.68 


Publisher 

Steck-Vaughn  Company,  Publishers,  80^  Brazos; 
P.O.  Box  21028 , 6  Austin TX  78768 


Additional  Information 

\ 

Order  No.  ISBN  0499-4.    For  urgent 
orders.:    toll-free  number  (800)  531-5015, 


lJh 


Title 


,  My  Job  Application  File 


Subject     HG  Placement 


Author      Kahn  et  *al. 


Date 


Annotation  - 

♦  „      The  workbook  contains  9  application  forms  from  well 
known  companies  such  as  General  Electric  and  McDonalds  and 
^step*by  step  exercises  to  teach  pkills  in  answering  typical 
requests  for  information  in  job  applications  •    It  is 
appealing  to  both  slow  and  better  readers  • 


Pertains  to  Compete^  22,  Seeking,  Securing  and  Maintaining 
 Employment.  s  


Description 

workbook 


4 


Cost 

J-ess  than  $5.00 


Publisher    •  .         ,  .- 

»  *  • 

Janus  Book  Publishers,  3541  Investment 
Blvd.,  Suite  5R,  Haywprd,  Calif ornia^ 
0  °4545- 

ERIC  '  •  r 


Additional  Information 

y 

^  4 

-4  KJ  xj 

Author     .  I  Date 


Annotation 

This  filmstrip  and  audiocassette/audiodisc  prepares 
the  disabled  student  to  enter  the  work  world.    Speaks  about 
job  needs,  compiling  basic  information  (e.g.  social  security 
number  and  driver's  license,  estimation  of  salary  needs). 
Tfce  series  includes:    .The  Job  Interview,  The  Media  -  And  To 
Use  It,  The  Right  *^ob'  for  You,  Tests  &  Testing,  What  the 
Employer  Wants.  * 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing  and  Maintaining 
Employment. 


Description 

Films  trip, 

audiocassette 

audiodisc 

-i 

Cost 


Publisher 

Bowman  Publishing  Corporation,  4563 
Color^io  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
.  90039  & 


Additional  Information 


lJh 


9 


litlfe     Job  Readiness 

 £  ,  C 

*'  ■ 

'  i 

Author  j 

Date    *  ■ 

Subject '  "HG  Placement 


AV 


9 


Annotation 


A  job  placement  counselor  advises  clients  on  how  to 


get  a  job, 


Certains'  to  competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing  and 
Maintaining  Employment.   


Description 

3^  one-hour  videotapes  ^ 

•  •  "X- 


Cost 
$6a.6c; 


Publisher, 

RT-4  Btylor  College  of  Medicine,  Texas 
Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and  Research, 
1333  Moursund  Avenue,  Houston,  TX  77030^ 
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Additional  Information 

150  minutes  (on  3  rolls),  black  and  white 
videotape,  helical,  10.5  ips,  sound,  1" 
lowband. 

1  Vj    JL  * 
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Title 


"Special  Issue  -  Jobs , Handicapped  Can  Do" 


Subject 


HG  Placement 


Author 


Date 
1978 


Annotation 


The  February  1978  issue  of  the  J,P,  Qescriber  (Vol. 
I,  No;  III)  features  jobs  that  mentally  retarded,  blind, 
deaf-blind  and  other  severely  handicapped  persons  have  done. 
It  is  designed  to  trigger  further  thinking  about  job  possi- 
bilities and  to  suggest  some  resourcea^nd  programs  in- 
volved with  training  and  employment  of  handicapped  persons. 


Description 

Issue  of  newsletter, 
23  pages 


Cost 


Publisher  * 

Job  Placement  Division,  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association,  c/o  Richard  Hausee,  Ed,, 
Weber  Vbcational  Center,  2504  South  Avenue, 
Odgen,  UT  84001, 


Additional  Information  ^ 

Great  Plains  Region  includes  Colorado, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
fUtah,  Wyoming, 


IJh 


Item    Rehab  Group,  InC, 


Category 


HG  Placement 


5 


Description  .  ^ 

This  large  (over  250  employees)  profit-making,  firm  can  undertake 'large-scale 
training  and  employment  awareness*  programs  for  private  and  institutional  employees. 
It  can  also  evaluate,  design, , and  operate  affirmative  action  employment  programs 
for  its  clients.    Over  30%  of  Rehab  Group* s  staff  are  disabled.  0 

i  •       ■  •  • 


/ 


Address 


v. 


Rehab  Group,  Inc.,  3110  Columbia  Pike, 
Arlington,  VA  22204 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 


4'' 


Item  ibm 


Work-Experiefcce  Program  for  6eaf  Cc^lege  Students 

4  = 


Category  HI  placement 


Srogram,  begun  in  1974,  provides  computer-related  ,work  experience  for 


Description 

This 

<deaf  colle^  students  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in  computer. programming. 
Summer  work  provides  the  student  with  a  broad-based  exposure  to  his  or  her  chosen 
profession  and  is  likely  to  make  employers  more  receptive  since  the  deaf  applicants 
will  have  actual  work  experience •    Those  who  are  accepted  for  employment  are  given 
the  title  Student  Associate,  receiv£  hourly  wages  and  are  reimbursed  for  relocation 
Fifty-one  students  were  employed  in  eleven  different  divisions  in  1978. 


expenses , 


Address 

International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  San  Jose,  California 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

» 

„4Jh 

Item 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind 


Category  ^  placeoent 


3 


Description 


National"  Industrie^  for  the'  Blind  (NIB)  is  a  non-prof  it  corporation  which  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  Wagner-OfDay  Act,  1938.    A  presidential! y  appointed  Committee 
for  purchase  from  the  bliild  and  other  severely  handicapped  was  developed  to  allbdate 
among  qualified  industries  for  the  blind  purchase  orders  of  the  Federal  Government!  for 
approved  goods  and  "services .    illB  is  comprised  of  approximately  100>"associated  workshops 
that  provide  employment  to  ovq^\5,000  legally  blind  persons,  half  of  whom  have  other 
handicaps  in  addition  to' blindness. 


r 


Address 


National  -Industries  for  the  Blind,  1455 
Broad  Street,  ?loomfield,  NJ  07003 


ERIC 


x  yj  426 


Phone   (201)  338-38lE)4 


Additional  Information 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind^ 
Rehabilitation  Services .Division,  2020 
Jericho  Turnpike,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY  *  11040 


Title 


How  to  Get  a  Job 


Subject  ^W^nt  j 


Author 


Fraenkel,  W.  A. 


Date 

1977 


Annotation 

This  illustrated  booklet  provides  information  about  job 
peeking  skills  in  a  very  easy  to  read*  format.    It  provides 
how-to    suggestions  for  choosing  the  right  job,  locating  job 
opportunities,  preparation  for  job  interviews  and  beginning 
a  new  job .    '  * 


Pertains  to  Competency  22,  Seeking,  Securing  and  Maintaining 
Employment. 


Description 

29  pages' 

/ 

booklet 

Cost 


Publisher 

'The  President fs  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210 


Additional  Information 

Also  available  from:    U.S.  Government 
Printing  Offi'ce,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 
Stock  //  052-003-00087-3. 


Item     Sheltered  Employment  Work  Experience  Program  (SEWEP) 


Category  m 


t^^^ement 


Description 

This'^instrument  is  designed  to  assess  the  development  of  maximum  vocational 
capabilities  for  teenagers  and  adults  whose  disability  is  identified  as  mental^ 
retardation.  \  ,  ^ 


Pertains  to  competencies  In  the  Occupational  Guidance  and  Preparation  domain. 


Address 

The  Barber  Center  Press,  Inc.,  136  East 
Avenue,  Erie,  Pennsylvania  1^507  » 


9 

:RLC 


Is 
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,427,, 


Phone, 

Additional  Inforrr^ion 

Cost:  $5.50 
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CHAPTERS 


HG  Parents  &  Family 


.  Pafgnts/Family . 

e 

Family  menbers^can  have  significant  impact  on  the  career  development 
of  their  handicapped  r&^ative^-<"The  Role  of  the  Family  in  Rehabilitation," 
1978)  as  well  as  on  psychosocial  adjustment  (Wright,  19  75).    This  potential 
impact  exists  across  the  life  span  from  the  competencies  that  parents  can 
teach  their  child  in  the  home  (Brolin  and  Kokaska,  1979)  to  the  supportive 
encouragement  that  a  disabled  person's  spouse  can  provide*    As  Brolin  end 
Kolstoe  (19  78)  note*,  the  families  of  handicapped  individuals  need  to  inter*- 
face  more  appropriately  with  schools  and  community  agencies  to  encourage 
and  reinforce  independent  development  $  as  well  as  providing  opportunities 
for  their  handicapped  family  member  to  learn  specific  skills. 

Professionals  at  all  levels  of  involvement  need  to  give  special 
attention  to  the.  family's  needs,  for  it  is  essential  that  the  family  unit 
not  disintegrate  from  the  stress  of  dealing  with  the  handicap*  Research 
has  indicated  that  for  a  handicapped  individual's  family,  stress  can  de- 
velop from  a  number  of  sourbes  including  concern  about  $he  progressive  or 
unpredictable  nature  of  the  disability,  poor  communication  with  the  handi- 
capped relative's  physician  resulting  in  confusion  about  the  nature  of  the 
disability  and  home  care  instructions,  and  financial  concerns  ("The  Role 
of  the  Family. in  Rehabilitation,"  1978).    Individual  or  family  counseling, 
participation  in  a  supportive  group  for  disabled  persons'  family  members 
and  clear  communication  of  medical  information  can  help  alleviate  stress 
and  clarify  the  family's  role  in  facilitating  their  handicapped  relative's 
independent  functioning* 

The  section  on  Parents/Family  in  the  Resource  Guide  is  reserved  for 
information  of  interest  to  parents  or  family  members  of  disabled  persons. 
Since  the  primary  focus  of  the  Resource  Guide  is  youth  and  adults,  infor- 
mation concerning  handicapped  children  will  be  included  in  the  Parents/* 
Family  section.    Parent  organizations  are  also  listed  in  this  section. 

References 

Brolin,  D.  'E.  ,  &  Kokaska,  C.  J.     Career  education  for  handicapped  children 
and  youth.     Golumbis,  OH:    Charles  Merrill,  1979. 

Brolin,  D.  E.  ,  &  Kolstoe,  0.  P.    The\career  and  vocational  development  of 
handicapped  learnerg.    Columbus,  OH:    The  Chip  State  university,  1978. 
(ERIC  Information  Series  No.  135) 

The    Role  of  the  Family  in  Rehabilitation.    Rehabilitation  Brief,  1978, 
1  (14). 

Wright,  B.  A.     Social-psychological  leads  to  enhance  rehabilitation 
effectiveness.    Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin,  1975,  18,  -214-223. 
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•        Advocacy  Information  fdr  Parents 
of  Disabled  Children 

* 

EDUCATING  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN— THE  LEGAL  M&J&ATE.    Available  from: 
Research  Press,  2612  N.  Mattis  Avenue,  Champaign,  IL    61820.       This  is 
a  guide  to  government  requirements  for  agencies  and  advocates  seeking 
change . 

.  -  1 

AN  ADVOCACY  MANUAL  FOR  PARENTS,  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN,  1976.  Avail- 
able from:    The  Institute  for  Child  Advocacy,  4305  S.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90037. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AN  EFFECTIVE  PARENT  GROUP  AND  MOVE  BUREAUCRACIES:  FOR 
PARENTS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  HELPERS.    D^sTjardins,  C, 
1971.    Available  from:    Coordinating  Council  for  Handicapped  Children, 
407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL    60615.  ■ 


RIGHTS  HANDBOOK  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS ,  >  Des  Jardins ,  C*, , 
&  Hull,  R.,  1976.    Available  from:    Coordinating  Council  for  Handicapped 
Children,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL  60615. 
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Legislation  Affecting  Handicapped  Children: 
Resources  and  Audio-Visual  Materials 


CHILDREN,  PARENTS,  AND  THE  LAW:    1978T-79'  DEVELOPMENTS,    Available  from: 
Frank  Porter  Graham  Center,  Highway  54  Bypa^a-West,  .Chapel 'Hill,  NC 
27514. 


THE  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  ACT,    Ballard,-  Nazzaro,  & 
Weintraub,  1976.    Available  from':    Administrative  Resources  Division, 
Capitol  Publications,  Inc.,  2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C,    20037.    Cost:    $50. 005,  Order  No.  47800..      This  three-part  multi- 
media presentation  includes  3  captioned  filmstrips,  3  audio  ^cassettes, 
copy  of  the  law,  question-and-answer  document  and  printed *script  for 
each  fi^.m.    This  pacjcage  is  suitable  for  general  audiences,  inservice 
training,  and  parent  programs. 


THE  LAW  AND  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL.    Available  'from:  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  IN    47405,  (812)  337- 
8087.       This  series  of  14  videotapes  assesses  history  and  applicability 
of  P.L.  94-142,  P.L.  93*112,  and  Section  504  of  the ^Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973. 

x  ->  •  •  ' 

A  PRUffiR  ON  DUE  PROCESS:  EDUCATION  DECISIONS  tGR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 
Abeson,  A.,  Bolick,  N.,  &  Hass,  J.,  1975  .  Available 'from:  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  1920  Association  Drive,  Reston^VA  22091. 


RIGHT  TO  EDUCATION:    ANATOMY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CASE  AND  ITS  IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.    Lippman,  L.,  &  Goldberg,  I.,  1973. 
Available  from:-  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
NY  10027. 
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Title  *  9 

Tfte  Art  and  Science  of  Parenting  the  Disabled  Child  ' 


Subject    HG  Parents' 


3 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  is/4  collection  of  .papers  and  reactions  by 
parents  and  professionals  at  a  symposium  in  1976 ♦ 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 


Additional  Information   Available  from: 

Naticrfial  Easter  Seal  Society  For  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  2023  West  Ogden 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60612 


Item 


The  Pointer 


Category 


HG  Parents 


3 


Description  ^  * 

The  Pointer  is  a  newsletter  for  handicapped  people  and  their  families*    It  is 
especially 'appropriate 'for  parents  of  handicapped  children. 


Address  ' 

A 

The  Pointer,  B.O,  Box  131,  Syracuse, 
NY  13210 
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Phone 


N 


Additional  Information 


Title 


Helping  the  Handicapped  Teenager  Mature 


Subject    HG  Parents 


Author      Hycault,  E.W. 


Date 
1976 


Annotation 

This  pamphlet  deals  with  gejieral  issues  confronting 
disabled  youths.    Emphasis  is  on  self-concept  and  realistic 
adjustments  to  disability.    Section  on  sekuality  stresses' 
the  need  for  complete  education  in  this  area  and  includes  a 
brief  discussion  of  some  common  sexual  problems  and  patterns, 
(source:    Selected  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Sexuality  and 
Disability  1975-1977  Panieczko  et  al.) 


Description 

pamphlet 


Cost 


Publisher 

.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York, 
NY 


Additional  Information 
Pamphlet  #504 


Title 


The  Disabled  and  Their  Parents:    A  Counseling  Challenge 


Subject    HG  Parents 


f 


Author 


Buscaglia,  Leo 


) 


Date 

1975 


Annotation 

The  author  has  geared  this  book,  written  with  much 
sensitivity,  for  physicians,  psychologists  and  e'ducators,  to 
twlp  them  more  effectively  counsel  families  of  disabled 
persons.    The  book  speaks  about  research  contributions', 
concerning  the  counseling  process,  how  to  help  the  family 
and  the  disabled  person  meet  the  challenge  of  disability, 
and  the  team  approach  to  counseling  persons  with  disabilities 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Additional  Information 

Charles  B. Slack  and  Company,  Publishers 

6900  Grove  Road,  Thorofare,  NJ  08086 

ERIC 
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Title    A  Reader's  Guide  for  Parents  of  Children  with  Mental, 

 Phyairal  or  BmHnnfll  MmMHHm   


Author 


Moore,  C.  B. 


&  Morton,  K. 


G. 


Date 

1976 


Annotation 

This  annotated  bibliography  was  prepared  by  parents  who 
have  experienced  the  problems  of  raising  children  with  handi- 
caps.   Sections  include  Part  I:    Family  and  Children  With  Dis- 
abilities, Part  II:    Disabilities,  Part  III,:    Books  for 
Children  about  Children  with  Handicaps,  Part  IV:    Organiza-  . 
tions,  Directories,  and  Journals. 


Description 


144  pages 

annotated  bibliography 


Cost 


Publisher 

U.S  v  Department  of  Health,,  Education  end  Wei- 
fare,  Public  Health  Service,  Health  Services 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Community  Health 
Services,  Rockville,  MD  * 


Additional  Information 


DHEW  Publication  No.,(HSA)  77-5290.    Also  * 

available  from:    U.S.  Government  Printing 

Office'.  Washington,  D.C.    20402.  Stock 
No.  017-^026-00058-5. 


j Titte  ueveiopmental  Handicaps  in  Babies  and  Young  Children: 
I  A  Guide  For  Parents  ^ 


Subject 


HG 


Pare'ntg 


Author    Brown,  Diana  L. 


Date 

1972 


Annofation 

This  is  a  brief,  nontechnical  guide  to  all  aspects  of 
developmental  handicaps  in  babies  and  young  children.  The 
book  presents  basic  Information  on  causes  of  handicaps, 
characteristics  of  brain  damage,  general  developmental 
problems,  and  some  primary  handicapping  conditions^  It 
.includes  a  dictionary  of  professional  terms  to  help'  parents 
understand  the  language  of  the  specialist;  the  diagnostic 
evaluation,  how  to  find  resources,  and  what  counseling  is 
all  about,     (source:  A  Readers  Guide  For  Parents  of  Children 
With  Mental,  Physical,  or  Emotional  Disabilities)  . 


Description 

89  pages 

o 

Cost 


"Publisher 

Charles  C  Thomas,  301-327  East  Lawrence 
Street,  Springfield,  H  62703 
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Additional  Information 


i  — 


Title    ^veloping  Assistance  -Linkages  for  Parents  with 
Handicapped  Children  


sr. 


Subject    HG  Parent 


Aufhor    Yoshida,  Ron 


Date 


Annotation 


The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  why  .parents 
seek  assistance  in  special  education  disputes  between  fcEA's 
and^  parents  on  such  matters  as  evaluation,  eligibility, 
placement  and  program.    The  study  surveyed  24  sets  of  parents 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  who  had  been  involved  in 
mediation  and  state-level  hearings.    Eighteen  of  the  24  were 
represented  by  attorneys,    According  to  the  study's  conclu- 
sions, parents  felt  .they  needed  ^assistance  Because:  1)  they 
felt  they  lacked  the  necessary  skills  to  use  their  procedural 
safeguards  under  94-142  effectively  and  ^)  there  was  a  high 
level  of  parental  mistrust  of  school  personnel fs  intentions 
and  behaviors. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped, 
Division  of  Assistance  to  States,  400  Mary- 
land Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202 


Additional  Information 


/ 

.  Item    Closer  Look 

Category   HG  pareQt8  i 

Description 

The  National  Information  Center  was  established  to  help  parents  of  disabled 
children  and  youths  locate  educational  programs  and  other  special  services  and  resources. 
It  places  special  emphasis  on  th$  rights  of  the  disabled  individual.    It  instructs  par- 
ents of  disabled  children  in  way$  to  organize  parent  groups,  gives  technical  assistance 
to  coalitions  working  with  disabled  individuals,  and'helps  plan  state  and  local  confer- 
ences on  handicapped  children.    Cloder  Look  has  information  on  specific  handicapping 
conditions,  education  of  disabled  children,  and-^ecreation-physical  education.    It  will 
answer  inquiries,  make  referrals  and  send  brochures,  fact  sheets,  bibliographies  and 
other  materials.    Although  it  is  primarily  set  up  to  serve  parents  and  close  relatives 
of  handicapped  children,  services  are  extended  to  professionals  acting  on  behalf  of  dis- 
abled children.    Services  are  not  geared  to  supply  publications  in  bulk  to  professionals 
nor  is  the  organization  set  up  to  assist  research  workers.    All  information  is  provided 
free  of  charge. 


Address 

Closer  Look,  The  National  Information 
Center  for  the  Handicapped,  Box  1492, 
Washington,  D.q,  20013 
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^Phone 


Additional  Information 
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,,om  Coordinating  Council  for  Handicapped  Children  v 

Category     HG  Parents  ^ 

 1  1 

Description 

CCHC  is  a  coalition  of  over  10.0  professional  and  parent  organizations  working 
together  to  actualize  for  the  handicapped  all  the  advantages  that  are  freely  granted 
the  non-handicapped.    Main  activities  include: 

1.  Provision  of  information  to  parents  and  professionals  about  services  for  handicapped 
children  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law  through  the  Parent  Information  Center 
(PIC)  at  Room  680  of  the  abtove  address  and  phone  • 

2.  Publishing  fact  sheets  on  income  tax  deductions,  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
benefits,  laws  pertaining  to  education  of  handicapped  individuals,  career  informa- 
tion, and  monthly  newsletter • 

3.  Involvement  in  massive  public  information  campaigns,  workshops,  conferences,  and 
conventions  as  well  as  answering  individual  requests  for  information. 


Address 

Coordinating' Council  for  Handicapped 
Children,  407  South  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
IL  60605 


Phone'   (312)  939-3513 


Additional  Information 


Title 


What  Was  I  Supposed  To  Do? 


Subject    HG  Family 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


The  film  explores  what  happens  to  parents  and  siblings 
when  a  child  who  is  handicapped  enters  the  family.  Five 
families  share  their  experiences  and  indicate  how* profes- 
sionals and  peers  can  provide  maximum  help  and  understanding. 


Description 

film 


Cost 


Publisher 

James  Stanfield  Film  Associates,  P.O.  Box 
198 3R,  Santa  Monica,  CA  9040*6 


ERIC 
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Additional  Information 

Telephone  collect:     (213)  395-7466 
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Title 


A  Handicapped  Child  In  The  Family 


Subject'  TP  Parents 


1 


Author 


Heisler,  Verda 


Date 

1972* 


Annotation 

Dr.  Heisler,  who  herself  had  childhood  polio  and  knows 
intimately  the  .experiences  imposed  by  disability,  worked  as  a 
psychotherapist  with  a  small  group  of  parents  of  children 
witn  cerebral  palsy.    Her  book  grew  out  of  this  2-year  under- 
taking.   She  uses  the  feeling's  and  experiences  of  other 
parents  to  help  the  reader  move  toward. new  ways  of  self- 
explcuration,    Befcaude  the  book  focuses  on  parents'  psycholo- 
gical adjustment  to  their  child's  handicap,  "A  Handicapped 
Child  in  the  Family"  is  relevant, to  parents  of  a  child  with 
any  kind  of  physical  or  mental  handicap,     (source:  A  Reader's 
Guide  For  Parents  of  Children  With  Mental,  Physical,  or 
Emotional  Disabilities) 


Description 
156  pages 


Cost 

V 

1 

1 

Pul 


Grune  an^[  Stratton,  111  '5th  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10003 


Additional  Information 


Title 


So  Your 'Child  Has  Cerebral  Palsy 


Subject  CP  Parents 


Author   Joelf  Gil  F.  - 


Date 
1975 


Annotation 

> 

This  realistic  book  is  by  an  adult  born  with  cerebral 
palsy  who  spent  many  years  counseling  families  of  physically 
nandicapped  -indiyiduals\     It  spells  out  guidelines  for 
helping  a  child  develop  positive  self-image,  offers  valuable 
insights  into  the  feelings  of  a  cerebral  palsied  individual, 
and  suggests  how  parents  can  most  effectively  cope  with  the 
problem^  faced  in  iiaTfcsing  a  handicapped  child,  (source: 
A^Reader's  Guide  Fdr  Parents  of.  Children  With  Mental, 
Physical,  or  Emoticfral,  Disabilities) 


Description 
53  pages 


Cost  ^ 

v  6   • , . 


ERIC 


Publisher 

University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  Albuquer- 
que, New. Mexico  87131 


3ki 


Additional  Inforrryation 


I  Title     Cerebral  Palsy  and"' Communication;    What"  Parents  Can  Do 


Subject    CP  Parents 


Author     Colbin,  A,  (Editor) 


Date 
1977 


Annotation  * 


Practical  guidelines  are  presented  for  communication 
problems  of  cerebral  palsied  persons.    Text  discusses  the 
nature  of  cerebral  palsy,  difference  between  speech  and 
language,  positioning  for  speech,  ft^ding  and  oral-motor 
control,  and  nonverbal  alternatives  to^speech^ 


Pertains  to  Competency  16,  Communicating  Adequately 
With  Others  -  * 


Description 


G^ss  Reference: 
CP  Communication 


Cost 

$6,00 


Publisher 

George  Washington  Rehabilitation  Research 
and  Training  Center,  The  George  Washing- 
ton University,  2300  Eye  Street,  N.W, 
Suite  714,  Washington,  D.C.„  20637 


Additional  Information 

Phone:  (20^)  676-3801 


Title    Understanding  Cerebral  Palsy; 


Subject    CP  Parents 


Author       Hat  ton,  Dan 


Date 
1979 


Annotation 


The  book  presents  problems  parents  face  in  raising 
a  child  with  cerebral  palsy  plus  an  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  independence  once  the  child  with  cerebral  palsy 
reaches  adulthood* 


Description 

paperback  booklet 


Jp 


ross  Reference:  ^ 
Med  Aspects  . 


Cost 

$2.25  f 

/ 

/ 


Publisher 


ERIC 


Barber  Center  Press',  136  East  Avenue, 
Erie,  PA    16507  T  » 
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Additional  Information 


443 


Title  Epilepsy 


J- 


Subject.   Ep  Parents' 


3 


Author 


Silverstein,  Alvin  and 
Silverstein,  Virginia  B. 


^■f^ate 

1975 


Annotation  \  < 

This  objective,  readable  book  is  written  to  explain 
epilepsy  to  young  people:    what  epilepsy  is,  misconceptions 
concerning  it,  current  research,  and  treatment.    Although % 
it  is  specifically  geared  for  teenagers,  this  clear  over- 
view should  prove,,  of  interest  to  parents  as  well, 
(source :  A  Reader's  Guide  for . Parents  of  Children  With, 
Mental ^  Physical,  or  Emotional  Disabilities) 


Description 

64  page  paperback^ 

\ 


Cross  Reference: 
Ep  Med  Aspects 


Cost 

$1.95 


Publisher 

J.  B$  Xippincbtt,  East  Wadhin&ton  Square, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19105  ? 


Additional  Information 


Title     Seizures,  Epilepsy  and  Your  Child 


Subject    Ep  Parents 


Author'  La*gos>  Jorge  Ci 


Date 
1974 


Annotation  \ 

This  is  a  guide  to  the  nature,  origins,  diagnosis,** 
treatment,  and  management  of  epilepsy.    Written  in  a 
question  and  answer  format,  the  book  seeks  to  answer  the 
questions  parents  new  to  the  problem  of  seizures  might  ask. 
(source:    A  Reader's  Guide  .For  Parents  of  Children  With 
Mental,  Physical,. or  Emotional  Disabilities) 


Description 

237  pages 

A 

\ 

Cost 


Publisher  ' 

Harper  &  Row,  10  E.  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY    10022  (;|  ; 


9 

ERIC 
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Additional  Information 

450 

/  • 

Item     International  Association  of  Parents  of  the  Deaf 


Category  .  HI.Paient 


Description,  .  -  ~ 

v 

This  organization  of  parents  of  deaf,  deaf-blind,  an$l  hearing  impaired  children, 
is  a  clearing-bouse  of  information  relating  to  deafness.    It  cart  serve* as  an  informa- 
tion source  "to  a  wide  spectrum  of  health,  social  service,  and  education  institutions 
.  on  the  special  needs  of  deaf  children.    The  organization  will  answer  inquiries',  "send 
brochures,  and  refef*  to  other  information  centers  and  direct  service  providers.  ,No 
fee  is  charged  for  services.    On-site  use  of  its  materials  is  permitted. 


Address 

International  Association  of  Parents 
of  the  Deaf,  814  Thayer  Avenue,  Silver 
f  Spring,  MD  20910 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Jj||e  Family  Support  Programs  -  A  Vital  Service-for  Heading 
.  Impaired  Developmen  tally  Disabled  Persons  


Subject     HI  Family 


Author      Cober-Ostby,  Carol 


Date 


Annotation 

Gut lines  aspects  of  development  ami  implementation  of 
a' comprehensive  family  support  program  for  families  of 
hearing  impaired  developmen t&lly  ytflsabled  persons.  Stresses 
the  overlapping  needs  for  counseling,  education,  and 
training  for  family  members  to  facilitate  their  maximum 
effectiveness  as  members  of  the  child's  habilitation  team. 
Includes  section  on  individual  a*dvoca^y  plan. 


Description 


\ 


Cost 


Publisher 

Model  Demonstration  Program,  The 
Rehabilitation  Center,  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona 
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Additional  Information 
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I  Title     Group  Homes  for  Developmentally  Disabled  Children 


Subject     MR  Parents 


Author* 


Date 


Annotation 

The  book  focuses  on  the  experiences  of  the  Teaching 
Research  tod  Child  Center  staff  with  their  two  experimental 
group  homes  for  children  who*  are  develbpmentally  disabled. 
The  book  includes  information  about  ways  to  start  a  group 
home,  costs,  ways  to  determine  suitable^esidents ,  results 
with  children,  and  a  community  plan. 


Description 

211  pages 


Cost 


Publisher 


Additional  (reformation    Available  from: 

Instructional  Development  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  361,  Monmouth,  OR  97361. 


1  Title,,  g£2wi?8'  •  •  j**  ?a5t}SiP§tla*  ln  Community  Recreation 
|  Experience?.    A  Guide  for  Parents    <_ 


Subject     MR  Parents 


Author 


Date 


1978 


Annotation 

Growing  has  been  written  to, encourage  parents  to  seek 
out  community  leisure  time  experiences  for  btheir  mentally 
retarded  child.    It.  is  written  so  tliat  parents  can  utilize 
those  sections  best  suited  for  their  child'-s  age  -  whether  - 
infant,  child,  teen  or  adult.  *  . 

Each  section  starts  with  basiq  principles  of  development 
followed  by  suggestions  for  recreation  and  leisure  pursuits,* 
the  ki£3s  of  supports  parents  should* look  for,  and  the 
crucial  role  they  can  play  in  increasing  the  growth  and 
lopment  of  their  child. 


Pertains  to  Competency  8,  Utilizing  Recreation  and  Leisure. 


Description 

SO^page  pamphlet 

-j 

Cross  Reference  :* 

MR  Leisure  &  Rec 

Cost  , 

$3.00 

Publisher 


:RIC 


T  .452 
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Additional Jnformation  Available  from: 

Publications,  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  Kinsmen  NIMR 
Building,  York  University' Campus,  4700 
Keele  Street,  Downsview* (Toronto) ,  Ont. 
M3J  -  1P3 
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Additional  Materials  for  Parents 
of  Mentally,  Retarded  Individuals 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  LOW  EXPECTATIONS  OF  DOWN'S  SYNDROME  CHILDREN     by  Poor, 
J.  Lucille,  1976,  81  pages , ^available  from  Forest  Lake  Printing, 
Forest  Lake,  Minnesota  55025  J 

This  small,  .well-designed  booklet  that  offers  information  about 
the  development  of  DownTs  Syndrome  children  in  early  childhood.  It 
presents  physical,  emotional,  and  language  milestones,  statements 
from  parents  of  Down's  babies,  and  a  brief  look  at  what  lies  ahead  for 
the  child  as  he  grows  up.     (source:    A  Header's  Guide  for  Parents  of 
Children  with  Mental »  Physical  or  Emotional  Disabilities) 

IS  IT  WELL  WITH  THE  CHILD?    A  PARENT'S  GUIDE  TO  RAISING  OF  A  MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILD     by  Strauss,  Susan,  1975,  152  pages,  available  from 
Doubleday  and- Company ,  245  Park  Avenue,  New -York, TNY  10017 

Mrs.  Strauss  is  a  professional  writer  and  "Cne  mother  of  Michael, 
whose  diagnosis  was  an  evolving  one,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
mentally  handicapped  childreirf  The  author  writes  with  sensitivity  and 
feeling  about  her  own  experience  as  a  parent  and  gives  good  general 
advice.    Well  worth  reading  for  parents  and  the  professionals  who  work 
with  themr.     (source :  •  A  Reader ' s  Guide  for  Parents  of  Children  with 
Mental,  Physical  or  Emotional  Disabilities) 


PARENTS  AND  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  by  Hannam,  Charles,  1975, 
128  pages,  available  from  Penguin  Books,  7110  Ambassador  Road,  Balti- 
more, MD  21207 

m  t 

This  book  was  written  because  the  author ^jEather  of  a  Down's  Syndrome 
'son,  feels  "that  themeeds  of  parents  are  not  sufficiently  understood." 
Through  interviews  with  other  families  and  his  own  experiences,  he^ 
describes , the  ways  in  which  some  English  parents  first  learned  thejj  had 
a  handicapped  child  and  discusses  many  of  the  day-to-day,  problems, 
(source :  '  A  Reader *s  Guide  for  Parents* of  Children  with  Mental,  Physical 
or  Emotional  Disabilities) 


A  SELECTED  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  PARENTS  AND  SIBLINGS  S*F  MENTALLY 
RETARDED  PERSONS     available  from  National  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens, Research  axfd  Demonstration  Institute,  2709  Avenue  E  East,  Arlington, 
TX  76011  '  . 


YOUR  DOWN'S  SYNDROME  CHILD... YOU  CAN  HELP  HIM  DEVELOP  FROM  INFANCY  TO 
ADULTHOOD,  by  Pitt,  David,  M.D.,  1977 ,  available  from  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens,  2709  Avenue  E  East,  P.O.  Box  6109,  Arlington,  TX 
76011 
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CHAPTER  31 . 


Advocacy 


•  Advocacy  is  .the  process  of  speaking  and/or  acting  on  another 
person's  behalf  (Way*  to  Go,  1979).    Advocacy  is  by  no  means  a  new  concept. 
Throughout  history' people  have  acted  individually  and  through  organiza- 
tions to  plead  their  causes  and  the  causes  of  other  people.    In  recent 
years,  particularly  during  the  1960s  and  70s,  there  has  been  increasing 
awareness  and  growing  concern  for  human  and  civil  rights  —  concern  for 
the  worth  and  dignity  of^all  individuals. 

The  advocacy  movement  for  and  by  disabled  persons  has  grown  drama- 
tically in  recent  years.     Advocacy  for  disabled  people  helps  to  ensure 
*   that  everyone  has  the  opportunity  to  live  a  "normal11  lifes    It  protects 
S  the  basic  rights  of  individuals  who  have  disabilities.    Ultimately,  the 
goal  of  advocacy  is  for  each  disabled  person  to  develop  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  act  on  his  or  her  own  behalf  (Way  to  Go,  1979).  f 

Advocacy  ik  commonly  thought  of  as  a  legal  process.  However,  it 
Ses  not  always /Involve  court  procedures^or  lawyers.    Agencies,  organiza- 
tions and  individijals  can  all  become  involved  in  advocacy,  without  direct 
legal  involvement*.    Advocacy  can  be  classified  into  the  following  cate- 
gories,    s  ' 

Case  Advocacy:    One  person  acts  on  another's  behalf  to  rectify  a 
particular  problem.  This  may  or  may  jiot  involve  couVt  action.  An 
example  of  case  advocacy  not  involving  court  action:    A  parent  who 
has  a  griev^ice  about  his  child's  treatment  in  a  particular  hospital 
would  intervene  to  deal  with  hospital  administrators  on  behalf  of 
the  child. 

Class  Advocacy  :    'An  individual  or  individuals  act  on  behalf  of 
a  group  or  class  of  people.     Hie  action  is  usually  court- oriented. 
^    Example:    because  some  mentally  retarded  people  are  not  receivihg 
adequate  » treatment  in  a  state  instutution  an  advocate  may  bring  suit 
against  the  state  on  behalf  of  all  mentally  retarded  people  in  the  4 
institution.  m  %. 

Systems  Advocacy:    This  involves  changing  a  system  that  delivers 
services  to  pake  the  services  more  accessible,  meaningful,  equitable, 
^        or  usable.'  Systems  advocacy  may  overlap  with  class  advocacy. 

Example:  Advocates  acting  on  behalf  of  blind  individuals  work  toward 
improvement  of  services  provided  by  a  social  service  organisation. 

Citizen  Advocacy:    A  person  from  the  community,  usually  a  volunteer, 
acts  on  behalf  of  another  individual.     Ihis.  type  of  advocacy  is  not 
oriented  toward  court  action.    Example:    A  citizen  advocate  assists 
a  mentally  retarded  individual  in  securing  an  apartment. 
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Self  Advocate:    An  individual  speaks  or  acts  on  his' own  behalf. 
Example:    A  blind  person  who  uses  a  guide  dog  speaks  to  campus  ad-  f 
ministrators  because  she  was  denied  entry  to*the  student  lounge 
based  on  a  "no  pets  allowed"  restriction.  * 

The  recent  development  of  the  advocacy  movement  for  disabled  persons 
becomes  apparent  when  viewed ♦  from  a  historical  perspective.    The  civil 
ri^ts  movement  of  the  1960s  exemplifies  class  advocacy.'  A  variety  of 
activist  groups  spoke  out  for  the  rights  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  established  equal  opportunity  and  created  a 
basis  for  enforcement  through  legislation.    This  legislation,  in  turn, 
set  a  precedent  for  class  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  disabled  population. 
During  the  1970s,  class  advocacy  for  disabled  persons  focused  on  litigation 
concerning  the  rights  to  treatmnt  and  education.  •  This  litigation  in- 
creased public  awareness  of  disabled  people's  legal  rights  and  increased 
knowledge  of  ways  to  implement  advocacy  (Carty,  1978). 

As  demonstrated  by  attempts  to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964*  legislation  of  rights  is  only  a  first  stfep.    To  guarantee  the  rights 
of  disabled  persons,  monitoring,  "muckraking,"  lobbying,  and  judicial  in- 
tervention must  occur  (Friedman,  1975).    The  rights  of  disabled  people  are 
no  n»re  selfr-enforcing  than  those  of  any  other  group.    In  addition,  even 
an  advocate  with  best  intentions  requires  the  backing  of  legal  and  social 
resources.    For- example,  advocates  as  well  as  disabled  persons  require  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  well-informed  in  relevant  legislation.  General 
social  awareness  of  disabled  issues  is  equally  important.    According  to 
Herr  (1976),  the  majority  of  states  lack  this  legal  arid  social  support. 

Public- interest  legal  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Center 
for  Law  and  the  Handicapped,  serve  as  leaders  in  class  advocacy.  These 
organizations  become  involved  in  publishing  research  finding,  disseminating 
information  and  assisting  state  advocacy  programs.    Hwever,  such  organi- 
zations tend  tp  be  limited  both  in  numbers  and  funding  (Carty,  1978). 

Thus  far,  laws  establishing  advocacy-based  programs  have  primarily 
focused  on  advocacy  for  people  who  are  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded. 
Program  are '  gradually  being  developed  to  create  advocacy  programs  for 
other  disability  groups.    For  example,  fh  19  75  Congress  created  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  It's  Consequences  to  fill  gaps  In 
legislation  concerning  research,  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Progress  in  legislation  and  implementation  of  rights  for  disabled' 
people  seems,  at. times,  to  be  slow  and  difficult.    However,  the  visible 
efforts  to  secure  rights  for  the  disabled  population  have  created  new 
levels  of  public  awareness  (Carty,  -1978).    For  further  information  about^ 
legislation  concerning  disabled  persons,  see  the  section  on  Legislation 
in  the  Resource  Guide. 
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Consumerism  . 

Advocacy  by  consumers  —  disabled  persons  themselves  —  is  a  vital 
component  of  the  disabled  rights  movement,     lb  til  recently,  disabled 
people  have  depended  on  others  to  represent  them.    This  occurred  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.    Some  disabled  people  accepted  society's  stereotype 
that  people  with  handicaps  can't  think  or  speak  for  themselves.-.  In 
addition,  the  segregation  of  handicapped  people  into  institutions  or 
special  facilities  further  complicated  their  attempts  to  organize     (Bowe,  . 
19  78).     These  attitudinal  and  situational  barriers  have  given  way  to  a 
growing  consumer  movement  to' establish    and  protect  the  rights  of  disabled 
persons.    There  has  been  increasing  recognition  of  disabled  individuals1 
rights  as  consumers  in  the  marketplace  *(Bruck,  1978). 

Disabled  coalition  groups  have  formed  at  the  national  and  local 
levels.    These^groups  have  pursued  advocacy  through  legal  action, 
educational  programs,  and  protest  activities  in  support  of  legal  sanctions. 
Disabled  consumer  groups  gained  nationwide  attention  when  they  participated 
in  sit-in  protests'  at  HEW  offices  in  10  cities  across  the  country.  'These 
groups  acted  in  protest  of  the  three  year  delay  in  the  signing  of  an 
antidiscrimination  regulation,  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
19  73.     Immediately  following  these  protests,  former  HEW  Secretary  Joseph 
Califano  s^ned  the  regulation  April  28,  19  77  (Bowe,  1978). 

0 
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Organizations  and  Services  Involved 
with  Advocacy  for  Disabled  People 


"Advocates  for  the  Developmen tally 
»  Disabled 
6643  Tabor  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  PA   19111  — 

This  organization  of  disabled 
consumers  and  technical  experts 
advocates  on  behalf  .of  all  dis~ 
ability  groups.    It  provides 
free- advocacy  training  for  dis-  V 
abled  people. 

American  Coalition  of  Citizens 
>vith  Disabilities,  Inc. 
1200  15th  St.  ,  m 
Suite  201 

Washington;  D.  C.  20005 

This  is  a  nationwide  umbrella  ' 
association  of  65  r  organizations 
of  and  for  disabled  individuals. 
ACCD  works  for  full  realization 
of  the  human  and  civil  rights 
of  people  who  have  physical, 
emotional  and  qental  disabilities. 

• 

Center  on  Human  Policy 

216  Ostrom  Avenue 

Syracuse,  NY    13210  % 

This  university-based  advocacy 
organisation  works  with  "commu— 
nlty  and  national  groups,  dis- 
tributes materials  and  supports 
activist  groups. 


Disability  Rights  Center  • 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

The  center  advocates  on  behalf 
of  disabled  employees  and  appli- 
cants in  an  effort  to  facili- 
tate full  implementation  of  Sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973. 

Employment  and  Training 
*  Administration 

Office  of  Research  and  Development 
Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.C.  20213 
(202)  376-7355 

This  administration  funds  re- 
search projects  related  to  spe- 
cific training 'or  employment 
problems  which  are  not  being 
jnet  effectively  by  existing 
programs. 

National  Center  for  Law  and  the 

Handicapped,  Inc. 
1235  North  Eddy  Street 
South  Bend,  IN  46617 

The  center  provides  legal  coun- 
sel on  legislation  for  disabled 
people.    Amicus  is  the  bi- 
monthly periodical  published  by 
the  center. 


Citizen  Advocacy  Program 
Advocacy  Program  Coordinator 
Sonoma  State  Hospital 
Eldridge,  CA  95431 

,  The  program  deals  with  client 
rights  and  encouragement  of  one- 
to-one  relationships  between 
residents  and  members  of  the 
community. 


Office  for  Civil  Rights 
Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 
(202)  245-7320,  245-9180,  - 
245-6118,  245-6709 

This  office  enforces  Section  504 
of  fhe  Rehabilitation  Act  of 

which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion against  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped  individuals. 
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Office  of  Federal  Contract 

Compliance  Programs 
200  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20210 
(202)  523-9475 

Sets  policy,  investigates  com- 
plaints and  monitors  compli- 
ance with  Section  503  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 


Protection  and  Advocacy  Council 

These  state  councils,  funded 
through  the  National  Develop-  1 
mental  Disabilities  Office, 
offer  citizen  and  class  advo- 
cacy services  to  developmental - 
ly  disabled  people.    For  infor- 
mation about  the  Protection 
and  Advocacy  Council  in  your 

state  contact:  P 

.<% 

National" Developmental  Disabilities 

Office 
330  C  Street,  S.W.* 
MES  Building,  Room  3070  ' 
Washington,  D.C .  *  20201 

(202)  245-Oj£5  * 

Public  Interest  Law  Center  of  J 

Pennsylvania  , 
Developmental*  Disabilities  Project  r  ' 

||J15  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  PA   19107  ^ 

The  center  provides  legal  coun- 
sel and  representation  for  dis- 
abled people  and  their  .organiza-  J 
tions  befora  the  legislators  in 
administrative  hearings  an<tf 
negotiations  with  service  pro- 
viders and  agencies. 
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Advocacy  Information  for  Parents 
of  Disabled  Children 

EDUCATING  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN— THE  LEGAL  MANDATE.    Available  from:  * 
Research  Press,  2612  N.  Mattis  Avenue,  Champaign, .IL    61820.       This  is 
a  guide  to  government  requirements  for  agencies  and  advocates  seeking 
change •  P  v 

AN  ADVOCACY  MANUAL  FOR  PARENTS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN,  1976.  Avail- 
able from:    The  Institute  for  Child  Advocacy,  4305  S.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90037. 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AN  EFFECTIVE  PARENT  GROUP  AND  MOVE  BUREAUCRACIES:  FOR 
PARENTS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  HELPERS.    Des  Jar  dins,  C, 
1971.    Available  from:    Coordinating  Council  for  Handicapped  Children, 
407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL  60615. 

»  .  * 

RIGHTS  HANDBOOK  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS .    Des  Jar  dins ,  C . , 

Hull,  R.,  1976.  Available  from:  Coordinating  Council  for  Handicapped 
Children,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL  60615. 
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Pntie 


Planning  Effective  Advocacy  Programs 


Subject 


HG  Advocacy 


Aythor 


Bowe,  F.  and  Williams,  J. 


Date 

*K  1979 


Annotation  "  

This  handbook  offers  guidelines  for  enhancing  the 
advocacy  capabilities  of  advocacy  consumer  groups  and 
organizations:    The  major  objective  is  to  help  disabled 
persons  help  themselves  through  successful  advocacy  programs. 
Advocacy  programs  can^become  increasingly  effective  through 
common  goals,  knowledge  of  local,  county,  state  agencies  and 
governments,  and  efficient  targeting  of  efforts. 

y 


Description 


Cost 

$4.00 


Publisher 

American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with 
Disabilities,  Inc.,  1200  15th  Street,  N.W,, 
Washington,  Q.C*.  20071 


JHIe  Your  Citizen  Advocacy  Program:  A  Handbook  For 
 Volunteer  Leaders  and  Citizen  Advocacy  Staff 


Subject    HG  Advocacy 


Author 


Date 
1979 


Annotation 

f  m 

Th4  handbook  is  designed  to  be  a  practical«*guide  for 
persons  \nvolved  in  .theylmplementation  of  Citizen  Advocacy 
Programs  across  the  country.    The  rationale  for  the  handbook 
is  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  U.S.  and  Canadian  advocacy 
programs.    The  handbook  has/ been  divided  into  four  parts: 
recruitment  methods,  advocate  -  protege  pairing  (follow-up 
and  support),  advocate  traming,  arid  board-staff  training. 


Description 


looseleaf  notebook 
format 


Cost 

$8.95 

Publisher 

Citizen  Advocacy  Project,  National  Insti- 
tute on  Mental  Retardation,  Kinsmen  NIMR 
O  Iding,  York  University  Campus,  4700 

ERJXj-e  Street,  Downsview  Ontario,  Canada 

™^Slronto) 


Additional  Information 
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Title 


Way  To  Go 


Subject    HG  Advocacy 


/ 


Author 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 


^tte  book  contains  modules  on  the  principles  of 
nor^Hlzation  for  developmentally  disabled  persons.  Each 
module  describes  how  the  service  delivery  system  should 
work  and  how  to  make  it  more  available.'*   The  Modules,  each 
contained  in  a  separate  manual,  include  advocacy,  normaliza- 
tion, rights,  individual  program  planning,  survival  kit,  and 
an  appendix.    Some  of  these  units  contain  background  informa- 


tion and  philosophy  while  others  contain  detailed  !,how 
information. 


to1 


Description 

3  ring  binder  containing 
6  separate  manuals 


*  fr- 


eest 

$12.50 


Publisher 

University  Park  Press,  233  E.  Redwood 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


Additional  Information 


Title    Advocacy  Systems  for  Persons  With  Developmental 
Disabilities 


Subject 


HG  Advocacy 


5 


Author     Baucom,  L.D.  and  Gerard,  J.  (eds.) 


Date 

*1977 


Annotation 

This  bc^>k  contains  conference  papers  from,  a  national  , 
joint  conference  cPf  Developmental  Disabilities  Office  and" 
the  Texas  Tech  Research  and  Training  Center  in  Mental 
j  Retardation.'  Tlie  papers  include  such  topics  as:  Advocacy's 
legislative  history,  individual  protection  and  advocacy 
programs,  legal  advocacy ,*  citizen  advocacy,  .case  management, 
systems  advocacy,  protective  services,  and  sources  of  assis- 
tance for  developing  statewide  advocacy  systems. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher  >  M 

Research  and  Training  Center  in  Mental 
Retardation,  Texas  Tech  University,  Box 
©""•10,  Lubbock  TX    79409  , 


ERJC 


-452. 


Title               Process:    Providing  Legal  Services  to 
Disabled  Clients*     ^  0 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  booklet  examines  the  attitudes  of  legal  profes- 
sionals toward  disabled  people  and  how  those  attitudes  af-fect 
a  disabled  person fs  access  to  the  legal  system.    It  also  con- 
•  tains  resource  listings  of  relevant  journals  and 
organizations. 


/ 


Subject    HG  Mvocacy 


u©scnpTion 

Booklet 

> 

Cost 

50? 


Publisher 

Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute 
on  Attitudinal,  Legal,  and  Leisure  Barriers, 
George  Washington  University,  1828  L  Street, 
N,W<.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Additional  Inforrpcrtion 

Phone:    (202)  676-S377 


Title 


Author 


Your  Rights  As' A  Disabled  Person 

-*  :  *  


Date 

1979 


Annotation 

The  guidebook  describes  the  legal  rights  of  the  disabled 
to  education,  employment,  health  care,  social  and  rehabilita- 
tion services. 


Publisher 


ERJC 


Subject  HG  Advocacy 


Description  , 


Cost 

free 


Additional  Information  "Available  from: 

Consumer  Information  Center,  Department 
651  F,  Pueblo,  CO  81009 
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Title 


Consumer  Rights  for  Disabled  Citizens 


Author 


Subject    HG  Advocacy 


Date 


Annotation 


The  information  in  this  resource  ^was  written  for 
disabled  of  New  York,  but  much  of  the  information  is 
applicable  to  .other  states.  *» 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Education  Division,  Department  ot  Consumer 
Affairs,  80  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10013 


Additional  Information 


Title  >  Self-Advocacy:    A  Basic  Right 


Subject  HG  Advocacy 


Author     Welter,  B,,Hanna,  J.,  and  Kitch,  R. 


Date 

1978- 


Annotation 


This  mflfnual  has  two  objectives.    First**"  it  discusses 
the  key  elements  needed  to  successfully  plan^and  organize  a 
self-advocacy  organization  largely  composed -of  disabled 
consumers.    Secondly  the  manual  explains  how, persons  in  two 
states,  Oregon  and  Kansas,  formed ^tsucess  ful  organization 
called  ftPeople  First."    This  is  an^Jvocacjk  group  composed 
y  *\ "oJSMd  rx©  by  disabled  adults  in 


expian 
aXvc 


respective^  states. 


4 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

Kansas  University,  Affiliated  Facility, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

ERjC  ' 


Additional  Information 
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Title     Thinking/Learning/ Doing  Advocacy 


Subject    CP  Advocacy 


Author 


Dickman,  Irving  R.  (ed.) 


Date 

1975 


Annotation 


The  booklet  describes  the  UCP  National  Advocacy  Project 
which  has  strived  to  show  how  advocates  can  become  skillful 
change-agents.    The* project  and  the  booklet  concern  strategy 
^design  df  advocacy  for  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties and  their  families.    The  booklets  discusses  plans  for 
jdint  advocacy  efforts  between  UCP  and  developmentally 
disabled  people  and  their  families. 


\ 


Description 

booklet 


Cost 

free 


Publisher 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  £nc. 
34th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016 


Additional  fNformation 


Title     Performance  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  In  Interviews: 
Responsiveness  to  Questions  


Subject     MR  Advocacy 


Author 

sigelman,  C.  et  al 

/ 

Date 


1976 


Annotation*- 

This  working  paper  reports  on  a  naVlon?l  survey  made 
among  retarded  citizens  of  all  ages,  levels  of  retardation, 
and  circumstances*    It  provides  information  that  can  enable 
mentally  retarded  consumers  to  provide  input  into  national 
policy  affecting  the  mentally  retarded  population. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

»  < 

Research  and  Training  tCenter  in  Mental 
Retardation,  Texas  Tech  Univeristy, 
T.nbbock,  TX  79409 
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Additional  Information 


4€4 


I  IICJI I  1 


National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 


Description 


Category  mr  Advoca£y  ^ 


NARC  has  approximately  200,000  members  including  50.  state  and"  1,500  local  groups. 
This  organization  consists  of  parents,  professionals  and  otAiers  working  on  locals  state 
and  national  levels  to  promote  treatment,  research,  public! awareness ,  legislation  and 
parent  counseling.    NARC  is  an  excellent  source  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials  related  to 
all  aspects  of  mental  retardation.    Many  of  the  materials  are  available  free  or  for  a 
nominal  charge',  u  * 


Address 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Citi»* 
zens,  2709  Avenue  E  East,  p,0.  Box  6109, 
Arlington,  TX  76011        ,  , 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item    President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 


Category  mr  Advocacy  ^ 


Description 

The  President's  Committee's  principal  programs  and  activities  relate  to  the  legal 
rights  of  retarded  people,  to  promotion  of  early  intervention^  and  provision  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  efforts  to  support  activities  on  mental  retardation.    The  committee  . 
publishes  many  materials  related  to 'mental  retardation*    Many  of  the  materials  are 
available  free  or  for  -a  nominal  charge. 


Address 

President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation,  7th  and  D  Streets,  S,W,, 
Washington,  D,C,  £0201 
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Phone    (202)  245-7634 


Additional  Information 

r  4* 

i 

485  " 

Titl©  Deinstitutionalization  of  Developmen tally  Disabled 
 .Persons,  A  Conceptual  Analysis  and  flirt <fe   


Subject     mr  Advocacy  ^ 


Author      Bradley,  Valerie  J. 


Date 


1978 


Annotation 

The  book  concerns  the  problems  and  programs  involved 
with  the  shift  from  custodial  and  institutional  care  to 
more  dynamic  and  flexible  systems  of  care.    It  presents 
guidelines  for  deinstitutionalization,  of  interest  to  state 
and  local  educators  and  policy  makers,  administrators  and 
others*  *  The  book  includes  state  activities  which  demonstrate 
ways  in  which  states  have  dealt  with  implementation 
constraints. 


Description 

163  page  book 


Cost 

$9.75 


Publisher 

University  Park 'Press,  233  East  Redwood 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202 


Additional  Information 

/ 

A 

1  

Title  ^  Normalization  Principle  and  Some  Major  Implications 
t  to  Architectural  -  Environmental  De<Hgn  >  


]  [Subject     ^  Advocacy  ^ 


Author       Wolfensberger,  W. 


Date 


1978 


Annotation 


This  publication  deals  with  those  features  of  a  human 
^service  facility  that  have^social  or  physical  implications 
for  a  citizen's  skill  development,  personal  growth,  self- 
image,  public  image,  or  social  integration. 


Description 


Cost 

'            1  * 

$2.00/  , 

Publisher 
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Additional  Informafion    Available  from: 

Publications,  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  Kinsmen  NIMR 
Building,  -York  University  Campus,  4700 
Keele  Street,  Downsview  (Toronto),  Ont. 
M3J  1P3 


It©rn     Citizen  Advocacy  Functional  Division 


Category  MR  Advocacy  ^ 


Description 

The  recent  advocacy  movemftrit  has  lead  to  development  of  the  NARC  Citizen  Advocacy 
Division.    The  Division  provides  a  mechanism  for  meeting  the  special  needs  and  interests  , 
of  members,  as  well  as  sharing  information,  ideas,  problems  and  solutions.    The  Division 
publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter,  Advocacy  Exchange,  a  directory  of  citizen  advocacy 
programs  in  the  Nation,  and  a  listing  of.  Division  members.    Child  Advocacy  Project 
Training  materials  are  also  available.  ,  ^ 


Address  .  . 

National  Association  of  Retarded 
Citizens,  Citizen  Advocacy* Division  * 
2709  Avenue  E  East,  Arfington,  TX  76011 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 


Citizen  Advocacy  Planning  Council 


Categbry 


MR  Advocacy 


Description 

The  council  seeks  to  make  criminal  justice  personnel  knowledgeable  and  sensitive 

to  developmental  disability  and  to  special  misunderstandings  that  arise,  when  handicapped 

individuals  have  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 


Address    '  \ 

Citizen  Advocacy .Planning  Council, 
Minnesota  Association  for  Retarded  'Citi- 
zens, 2344  Nicollet  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55404 


Phone 


Additional  Information 
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\  Legislation 

The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  'Act 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973   ^ 

Section  501  % 
Section  502 
Section  503 
Section  504 

Civil  Rights  Attorney  Fees  Act 

Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill- of  Rights  Act 

Federal  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968 

Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation  "Act  of  1972 

Rehabilitation,  Comprehensive  Services  and 

Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of  1978  9 

Federal  Entitlement  Programs  Providing  Financial 
Assistance  and  Social  Welfare 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 

Direct'  Loan  Program  for  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
and  Handicapped,  Section  202 

Revenue.  Act  of  19  78,  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 

Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  "of  1974 

Questions  and  Answers  Regarding  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 

Section  503:    Affirmative- Action  in  the  1980fs 
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Legislation 


American  society  has  tended  to  segregate  the  disabled  population 
(Dussault  &  Carty,  19^78) .    This  segregation  has.  been  the  result  6f  insti- 
tutionalization, separate  schools,  inaccessible  faciliti.es,  and  attitu^ 
din&l  barriers.    Given  this  situatioa,  relatively  little  attention  has 
focused  on  the  development  of  alternatives  for  disabled  people  —  alter- 
natives in  housing,  education,  public  transportation  and  employment  that 
most  non-disabled  people  take  for  granted* 

Prior  to  the  1970s,  most  policy  changes  benefitting  disabled  people 
came  about  through  efforts  of  organizations  of  parents  or  friends  of  dis- 
abled persons.    For  example,  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  giti-  * 
zens ,  the  Mental  Health  Association  and  the  National  Federation  for  the 
Blind,  all  lobbied  vigorously  in  the  1960s  and  19  70s,  but  were  able  to 
secure  only  piecemeal  legislation  (Dussault  &  Carty,-  1978). 

During  the  1970s,  landmark  court  cases  led  t9  legislation  that  has 
.established  a  number  of  basic  rights^£or*both  physically  and  mentally 
disabled  persons.    These  include  the  rigjxt  to  education,  the  right  to  be 
free  ♦from  discrimination  in  employment  and  public  accommodations,  the 
right  to  fair  and  impartial  classification  and  labeling,  the  right  to  fair 
treatment  (especially  1jj*-*IEb  titutitaal  .settings) ,  the  right  to  be  placed 
in  the  least  restrictive  setting  comnens urate  with  individual  needs ,  the 
right  to  vote  and  ue  'right  to  live  in  the  community. 

Recent  legislation  not  only  provides  foi^much  needed  services  to 
disabled  persons,  but  also  recognizes  their  rights  as  citizens.  Addi- 
tionally, it  specifies  concrete  methods  for  vindication  of  rights  through 
entitlements  for  service  programs  and  individual  enforcement  action. 
These  recent  statutes  provide  a  basis  for  overall  gains  in  the  area  of  < 
civil  rights  (Dussault  &  Carty,  1978). 

One  of  the  earlier  but  ..metre  important  legislative  victories  came  in 
the  area  of.  education.    As  late  as  1971,  only  sixteen  states  had  mandatory 
education  for  disabled  children.    At  that  time,  mandatory  education  was 
defined  as  providing  educational  services  to  school-age  children  regard- 
less of  handicap  (Dussault Carty,  1978) 

Moat  of  the  legal  precedents  for  the  right  to  education  can  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision,'  Brown  vs.  Board,  of  Education. 
While  the  Brown  cage  did  not  involve  disabled  students  per  se,  the  case 
dealt  with  segregation  vs.  integration  —  in  this  case,  segregation  of 
black  students.    The  doctrines  set  in  that  historic  ruling  are  recognized 
as  .applicable  to  disabled  students  as  veil.    No  child  may  be  expected  to 
Succeed  in  life  if  he  or  she  is  denied  the  opportunity  ,o£  an  education 
(Dussault  &  Carty,  1978).  * 
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The  EducaticM  of  All  Handicapped  Children 'Act 

/  P.L.  94-142 

On  November  28,  1975,  the  Education  for  All  handicapped  Children 
Act  (P.L.  94-142)  was  passed.     It  provides  for  free,  appropriate  educa- 
tion for  all  handicapped  children  and  calls  for  increased  federal  com- 
mitment to  assist  states  in  providing  this  educa|Lon.     The  bill  took  four 
years  to  develop  in  Congress.  Testimony  revealedfkhat  only  about  Salf  of 
the  estimated  eight  million  school-age  children  wi£h  disabilities  were 
receiving  educational  services.     In  implementing  the  act,  priority  was, 
given  to  severely  handicapped  children  not  being  served  and  to  those  re- 
ceiving services  whose  educational  needs  were  inadequately  met.     To  ' 
qualify  for  federal  assistance  under  the  act,  by  Sep  tenter  1,  19  78, 
states  must  be  providing  education  fo*r  all  handicapped  childeren  between 
ages  three  and  eighteen,  and  by  September  1,  1980,  for  all  children  be- 
tween three  and  twenty-one  (Section  504,  19  79).  j 

The*  law  encompasses  three  major  principles:     1)  due  process       - "  J 
provisions  specifying  a  means  for  parents  and/or  students  to  appeal  - 
placement  in  programs  thought  to  be  inappropriate  for  the  child's -parti-  ' 
lar  needs,  2)  least  restrictive  alternative  —  the  child  should  be  placed 
in  a  regular,  mains treamed,  or  special  education  program  where  he/^he  can 
reach  maximum  potential  in'the^least  possible  restrict^!  environment,  and* 
3)  Individual  Education  Program  —  designed  to  ensure  tnat  everyone^  res-  * 
ponsiblp  for  education  of  the  disabled  child  knows  the  child's  Capabili- 
ties upon  entry  to  school.     It  provides  long  and  short  range  ^goals'  for 
continuation  of  the  most  appropriate  individualized*  p.rog'ram  throughout 
the  child's  schooling.    Sanctions  include  withholding  of 'federal  fun3s  to 
state  and/or  local  education  agencies  that  fail  to  comply;  e« 


Rehab ilitati cm  Act  of  1973 

-     "  P.L.  93-112  *as  amended  by  P.L.  9 3-5 16    .  \ 

o  #< 

Another  act  of  federal  legislation  that  recqgftizes*  the  .rj'gh*3  of  - 
handicapped  persons  is  the .Rehabilitation  Act  of -1973  (P.  L/  93-112)  asV  ' 
amended  by  93-516.      According  to  Ballatd  C19  76),  ^e  Rehabilitation 

Act  of  1973  established  statutory  guictetiiiea  f or jogr'ams  -and  services 
offered  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services*.  Adndnistrracfon.  ■  Th^s  Act  clearly, 
mandates  <that  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies,  gita  top Apriority 
to  the  development  and  implementation  of  rehabilitation  services-for 
severely  disabled  people,  "  .  *     m       * .  '  *  '        \  , '      \  •     *  " 

1  ■  •  i  •    *  p  .  ^ 

With  passage  of, the  Rehabilitation  ^atjbf  1573^.  ^oational  R^iabili- 
tion  programs"  must:  -ey&qktge  ^h^iXitabioa* go(enatlaL  of  severely  dis- 
abled individuals;  study'  methods,  -to  ieet'sin  dependent  and  self-sufficiency 
needs  of  people  who  are  not  "easily  e^ploy'4'd^  ^cxmstruct  atfd  improve  rehab- 
ilitation facilities*  *<ie3teldp*  ia«b^^  medical-and  scientif^ 
advances 'infco  ejnplbymeht  prpgr^;:'ei<^ahd  •  services  ^to  diaabled  people  who 
are  housebound  or  institutionalized;  fcrontfie  employment  opportunities,  for 
disabled  people^and^kvaluAe ^ajjp.sc^hes  to.  the  elimination  of  .^rchitecr 
tural  barrt^s.    Jhe^major*s><rtiohs  il  .  the  .fehsBiMtatipn  A£t  of  1973*  are 
described  below ^     •       t^' "   **  *     '*  "       **  <r  *  - 
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Section  501  A 

Section  501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  requires  that  each 
HEW  departmental  agency  submit  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  an  affir-^ 
mative  actiok  program  plan  for  the  hiring,  placement  and  advancement  of 
handicapped  individuals*    The  plan  must  have  been  submitted  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dajrs  after  September  26,  19  73,  and  must  be  reviewed  and  up- 
dated annually*  y  " 


Section  502  f   k  % 

Section  502  established  th£  Architectural  and  Transportation  Com-, 
pliance  Board  to  ensure  -do*ipliance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
of  1968..  This  section  also  Mandates  that  five  of  the  Eleven  public 
members  of  the  Board  be  disabled  persons*.    Also,  thfc  Board  is  authorised 
to  "ensure  that  public  .conveyances  including^  rolling  stock  are  readily 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  physically  handicapped  persons"  (Section^ 504 , 
1979,  p.  1-16).  *  4  " 


Section  50  3 

,  SefctiSn  50}  of-  th'eyRehab notation  Act  is  implemented  by  th^  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.    It  requires*  that  any  employer  who  provides  $2,500  or  more 
worth  of  goods  ^r  services  to  anyone  and  who  is  under  contract  to,  the 
fe'deral  gqvernment  cannot  discriminate  in  the  hiring  of  disabled  persons. 
These  employers  must  take  affirmative  action  in  employment  and  advance- 
ment of  qualified  handicapped  persons.    According  to, Section  503,  an  em- 
ployer mupt  give  the  disabled  person  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  hired  and 
to  have  full  access  to  employment  benefits.    To  comply  with  non-dis crimi- 
nation, the  employer  must  make  reasonable  accommodations  to  enable  the 
'disabled  person  to  perform  the  job  for  which  he  or  she  qualifies.  For 
example,  under  reasonably  accomodations ,  a  secretary  who  is  blind  may 
rrequire*a  BPraille  typewriter  or, equipment  for  audio  dictation.  These 
changes  ma^be  nj^de  in  the  workplace,  the*  equipment ,  or  die  job  itself 
(Herman  &  tfalker,-  1978). 

«     *    •  / 
— .  t 

Section*  504       1  /\ 

The-  Sectiou/504  Regulation  attacks  discrimination  and  f the  demeaning 
practices  and  injustices  that  have  affected  the  nation's  handicapped 
citiseils.    Section  504,  originally  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  was  n§t  passed  into  law  until  April  28,  19  77.  How- 
ever^ in  essence,  Section  504  is  a  mandate  to  include  disabled  persons'  in^ 
?ll  aspects  of  daily  liVing.    The.  regulation  mandates  that  rederaJL  pro- 
gpramsrmust  be  accessible  to  disabled  persons.    It  does  not  require  that 
every  building  or  part  of  every  building  must  be  accessible,  but  that  the 
program  as  a  whole  must  be  accessible.    For  example,  if  every  building 
^on  a  college  campus  is  not  physically  accesfible,  then  class(es)  for  the 
mobility- impaired  student  may  be  moved  to  an  architecturally  accessible 
building.     The  intent* is  tq  make  all  benefits  and  services  available  to 
disabled  persons  as  soon  aa^possible^  Institutions  were  given  a  three- 
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.year  period  (until  June,  1980)'  to  complete  structural  cllanges  in  their  ♦ 
physical  facilities*    Nonstructural  changes  were  to  have  been  made 
within  sixty  days,  .       -  ^ 

Section  504  is  divided  into  subparts:    general  provisions;  employ- 
ment practices;  program  accessibility^  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  and  health,  welfare  and  social  .services.     A  summarization  of 
each  subpart  follows  (Section  504,  1979).  *  , 

'  .   *'  Subpart  A  -  General  Provisions.  .The  general  provisions  section  of 

the  504  f&gulations  states  that,  its  purpose  is:  to  make  Section  504  accom- 
plish the  goal  af  eliminating  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handicaps  in 
any  programp^B  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance.  This 
section  appllies  to  each  recipient  of  HEW  financial  assistance  and  to  "each 
0    program  or  activity  that  received  or  benefits  fro£m  such  assistance" 

(Sec.  84.2).     It  defines  ^mportarji  terms  used  repeatedly  in  the  regula- 
c  ,        tions  —  recipient,  qualified  handicapped  person,  handicapped  person.  ^ 
It  carefully  outlines  the  types  of  discriminatory  "actfbns  that  are  pro-^ 
hibited  (Sectioh  504,  19  79). 

Subpart  B  -  Employment.    One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  Section 
504  is  to  prevent  recipients  of  HEW  funds,  from  relying  on  presumptions 
and  stereotypes  in  making  employment- related  decisions.    Recipients  are 
generally  required  to  base  employment  decisious  on  facts  relevant  to' 
individual  applicants  or  employees,  and  not  on  presumptions  as  to  what 
a  class  of  handicapped  persons  can  or  cannot  do  (Section  504,  1979). 

Subpart  C  -  Program  Accessibility.    Program  accessibility  may  be 
s    .   the  heart  of  Section  504.    Effective  benefits  and  services  cannot  be 
provided  to -handicapped  people  by  health,  welfare,  education  and  other 
services  if  the  buildings  housing  the  services  or  the  programs  within 
the  buildings  are  inaccessible.    Each  section  of  504  comes  to  life  as*  it 
Ts  touched  by  the  program  accessibility  section  (Section  504,  1979). 

■  *  s 

Subpart  D  -  Preschool,  Elementary  and-Secondary  Education.    The  key 
to- Subpart  D  is  the  requirement  that  a  "fres  appropriate  public  educatipn" 
.  must  be  provi<ied  for  each  "qualified  handicapped  person"  in  the  "most. 
*  integrated  setting"  appropriate  to  that  individual  handicapped  person's 

neecis.    The  qualified  handicapped  student  must  be  edupafed  in  the  regular 

educational  setting  to  the  extent  appropriate  regardless  of  the  severity 

af  his/her  disability.     Recipients  of  HEW  funds  operating  public  eletren-  ■ 

tary  and  secondary  schools  must  comply.     School  districts  must  locate  and 

notify  a^ll  disabled  children  in  their  area  who  are  not  receiving  a  free  $ 

public  education  and  inform  them  of  their  rights.  ** 

7    .  < 

Private  schools  deceiving  HEW  funds  must  admit  a  qualified  handi-  - 
capped  student,  if  tjx^t  student *s  needs  can  be  met  through^  minor  adjust-  ' 
taent£.    Private  schools  which  offer  special  education  for  handicapped  y 
students  and  receive  HEW  funds  are  covered  by  Requirements  similar  to 
public  schocfls.     They  must  provide  an  education  appropriate  to'  the  indi- 
vidual handicapped  student's  needs  and  in  the  most  integrated  setting  ^ 
(Section  504,  1979).  .  •  •  *  . 

"  -  V 

Sub patr  E  -  Post-S.econdary  Education.'  The  proULsions  of  Subpart  E 
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apply  to  post-secondary  programs ■ including  vocational  education  programs 
and  activities.    As  with  the  employment  section,  provisions  are  applicable 
only  to  qualified  handicapped  persons.    A  qualified  handicapped  person 
with  respect  to  post-secondary  education  is  a  handicapped  person  who  meets, 
the  essential  academic  and  technical  standards  for  admission  or  participa- 
tion in  the  ins titution,^j^rograms  and  activities.  ^ 

Institutions  are  .prohibited  from  discriminating  against- qualified 
.handicapped  students  in  a  broad  range  of  programs,  educational  activities 
and  services^  ,  Admissions  and  recruitment;  financial  aid,  housing,  ath- 
letics, recreation,  and  the  myriad  of  other  related  activities  must  be 
free  from  discrimination  (Section  504,  1979). 

Subpart  F  -  Health,  Welfare »  and  Social -Services .    This  section 
concerns  requirements  applicable  to  health,  welfare  and  pther  social 
service  programs  receiving  \r^  benefiting  -from  federal  financial  assis- 
tance.   Examples  include  the  following  (if  they  receive  federal  monies):' 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  Part  A  providers,  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
state  agencies  operating  institutions  and  state  agencies  performing  over- 
sight responsibilities  (Section  504,  1979). 

*  % 

To  be  protected  under  Section  F,  a  person  must  fall  within  trfe 
definition  of  "qualified  handicapped  person11  —  a  handicapped  person  who 
meets  the  essential  eligibility  requirements  for  the  receipt  of ♦  the  * 
service  in  question.  &  ,  t 

In  general,  a  recipient  c?f  federal  monies  may  not-  deny  or  limit  the 
benefits  or  services  pffered  to  qualified  handicapped  people,  provide  vies s 
effective  or  unequal  services  or  benefits  or  provide  different  or  special 
services  to  qualified  handicapped  persons  except  when  necessary  to  ensure 
that  services  as  -effective  as  those  offered  po  others  are  available  to 
the  qualified  handicapped  person.     All  recipients  of  federal  monies  who 
employ  more  than  15  people  shall  provide  appropriate  aids  (brailled  or 
taped  materials,  interpreter  service^  when  necessary- to* afford  a  qualified 
handicapped  person  equal  opportunities  to'benefit  from  .the  .program's 
services.  < 


Civil  Rights  Attorney  Fees  Act  < 
'  *  P.L.  94-559  '  . 

* 

legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  19  76,  the  Civil  Rights  Attorney  Fees 
Act    (P.  L.  .  94-559)  increases  the  likelihood  of  effective  legal  repre- 
sentation and  adyocacy  on  behaif  of  handicapped  person^. 

The  Civil  Rights  Attorney  Fees  Act  (P.L.  94-559)  authorizes 
federal  courts  to  award  reasonable  attomeyfs  fees  to  a  pre- 
vailing party  fparty  who  wins  die  case)  in  cases  arising  ujider 
,     certain  civil  rights  statutes,  generally  prohibiting' denial 
of  civil  and  constitutional  rights  in  such  ara'as  as  employ- 
ment, housing,  and  contractural  relationships.     (Dussault  &  \ 
,  Carty,  1978,  p.  131) 
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Ihus  far,  many  attorneys  in  private  practice  have  been  reluctant 
to  undertake  lawsuits  involving  the  civil  rights  of  handicapped  persons, 
and  legal-service  lawyers  have  been  overburdened  with  on-going  caseloads. 
This  act  may  prove  to  be  an  incentive  to  attorneys  to  become  involved  in, 
litigation  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  the  disabled  population  (Duss-ault 
&  Cafty,  1978).  .  ,  .1 


Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Righ'ts  Act 

P.L.  94-1Q3 

The  Developmental  D^sabillties^Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  * 
of  19  75  (P.Lo  94-103)  amended -from  19  70,  focuses  on  "the  treatment,  ser- 
vices, and  habilitation  for  a  person  with  development  disabilities  .  .  . 
should  be  provided  in  ^ie  setting  that  is  least  restrictive  of  a  person's' 
personal  liberty*1  (CartyT^\978,  p.   155)u     This  legislative  action  was 
taken  to  prevent  so-called  "warehousing"  of  development  ally  disabled  in- 
dividuals in  isolated  residential  institutions.     Development  of  community- 
based  alternatives  to  institutionalization  is  mandated  by  this  act.  0 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  \ 
mandates  the  development  of  state  plans  and^  affirmative  action  fo-r  em-  \ 
ployment  of  qualified  handicapped  persons.     The  act  also  revised  the 
National  Advisory  CcJuncil  on  Services  and  Facilities  and  provided  a  list 
of  minimum  standards  for  the  operation  o-f  residential  facilities.  "  All 
states  were  commissioned  to  develop  protection-  and  advocacy  councils,  by 
October  1,  19  77.  ' 


Federal  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968 

Accessibility  is  of  vital  importance  trf  those  who'  are  mobility  x  im- 
paired;   The  federal  Architectural  Barriers  Act  «f  1968  (revised  1979) 
and*  similar  laws  in  every  state  require  that  architectural  barriers  be 
eliminated  in  new  construction  and  renovation.    Enforcement,  however,  is 
generally  lax.    Architects,  planners,  and  developers  continue  to  construct 
inaccessible  buildings.     Consequently,  the  legal  right  to  travel  freely 
both  indoors  and  outside  continues  to  be  denied  to  many  disabled  persons 
(qussault  &  Carty,  1978). 

Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  19  72 

Accessibility  is  of  vital  importance  to,  thos'e  who  are  mobility  iih- 
paired.    The  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Aft  of  1972  states  tHtt  to 
acquire  the  80%  federal  matching  monies  available  to  metropolitan  trans-  - 
.portation  systems,  special  provisions  must  be  made  for  handicapped  citi-* 
zeps  whenever  new  transportation  equipment  is  purchased.  'However,  "'special 
provisions"  do  not  equal  full  accessibility^   During  the  last  two  ^ears  , 
major  metropolitan  transit  systems  have  been  bes^iged  with  suits  related 
to  inaccessibility.    Greater  transit ^aocessibil'ity  has  been  demanded  both 
under  the  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  and  State  anti-discrimination 
laws -(Dussault  6t.  Carty  ,  1978). 
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Rehabilitation,  Comprehensive  Services  and 

Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of  1978  * 

The*opportunity  to  live  freely  andf  independently  is  important  for 
people  who  are  disabled.    The  Rehabilitation,  Comprehensive  Services  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of  1978  is  specifically  designed  for  dis- 
abled people  who  wish  to  control  their  life  based  on  the  choice  of  ac- 
ceptable options  which  minimize  reliance  on  others  in  making,  decisions 
and  in  performing  everyday  activities  (Frieden,  1979).    This  piece  of 
legislation  was  developed  when  Title  VII  -  Comprehensive  Services  for 
Independent  Living  was  combined  with  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and 
re-titled  the  Rehabilitation,  Comprehensive  Services  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  of  1978. 

Under  this  legislation,  ten  states  have'  received  $200,000  each 
from., the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  to  develop  independent 
living  projects.    The  legislation  was  passed  expressly  to  meet  Tieeds  of 
people  whose  disabilities  are  so  severe  that  they  may  not  presently 
demonstrate  the  potential  for  employment,  but  they  may  benefit  from  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  geared  to  enable  them  to,  live  inde- 
pendently.   Any.  severely  disabled  individual  who  cannot  engage  or  con- 
tinue in  employment,  or  who  cannot  function  independently  in  family  or 
comnunity  may  qualify  for  the  independent  living  servicesT  The  Act  man- 
'  dates  a  full  spectrum  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  enable  a 
person  to  eventually  function  with  family,  community -and  employment. 
Examples  of  independent  living  services  are  counseling^  housing,  job 
placement,,  transportation,  attendant  care,  prosthetics  and  orthotics, 
health  maintenance,  recreation,  prevention  services,  advocacy,  and 
special  programs  for  the  blind  and  deaf  (Frieden,  19179)  • 

Community-based  independent  living  programs  director  provide  or 
indirectly  coordinate  those  services  ^necessary  to  assist  severely  dis- 
abled persons.    Independent  living  program^  may  involve  coordination  of 
services  rather  than  construction  of  a  specific  center.    Custodial. care 
'facilities,  and  primary  medical  care  facilities  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  an  independent  living  project  or  program 
(Frieden,  1979).  *  < 


Federal  Entitlement  Programs  Providing 
Financial  Assistance  and  Social  Welfare 


A  growing  range  of  federal  entitlement  programs  provide  financial 
assistance  and  social  welfare  benefits  to  mentally  and  physically  dis- 
abled pfeople*.  Most  of  this  legislation  is  based  on  recognition  of  dis- 
abled people  as  consumers  and  rightful  participants.    Examples  include 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  (SSDI) ,  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come (SSI),  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  benefits  for  military  personnel 
and  their  families  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the^ 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) . 

,Spcial  Security  Disability  insurance  (SSDI)  provides  monies  for  * 
disabled  workers  under  age  65  and-  their  families,  persons  disabled 
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before  Age  22,  and  disabled  widows  or  dependent  disabled  widowers.  A 
disabled  worker  is  described  as  someone  who  has  a  physical  or«»en£al  con 
dition  which  prevents  substantial  gainful,  work  for  at  least  twdEve 
months .    A  disabled  person  is  eligible  if  he  or  she  has  worked  under 
^social  security  for  a  specified  period  of  time.    The  number  of  years  of 
work  requited  to  qualify  depends  upon  age.    Monthly  cash  benefits  are 
determined  by  average  earnings  over  a  period  qf  years.    A  person  who  be- 
comes employed  will  continue  to  receive. full  benef its ffot$ a  nine-n»nth 
work  trial  period.    A  person  will  not  lose  benefits  if  he  or  she  does 
not  earn  more  Ahan  $230  per  month  or  $2,760  per  year  (National  Resource 
Directory,  19790  .  . 

Under  Supplemental  Security  Income.  C^SI)  the  federal  government 
makes  monthly  ca|^  .payments  to  people  in  financial  need  who  are  blind, 
disabled,  or  65  years  old  or  over.    Qualification  is  based  on  income, 
cash  assets,  and  property.    F<jr  those  who  qualify,  the  minimum  SSI  pay- 
ment-is approximately  $130  a  month  for  one  person  and  $195  a  month  for 
a  married  couple.    Persons  who  qualify  for  SSI  can  have  another  source 
of  minimal  monthly  income  in  addition  to  SSI.    However,  the  ceiling  in- 
come varies.    Single  persons emust  earn  less  than  $228  a  month;  married 
couples  must  earn  less  than  $332  a  month.  "in*  some  cases,  an  SSI  Self 
Support  Plan  caxr  be  implemented.    Under  this  plan  an*  individual  can  con- 
tinue to'receive  S'SI  monthl^benef its  while  working  and  earning- monies 
through  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program.    The  plan,  usually  written 
and  submitted  by  £  rehabilitation  professibnal,  is  designed  to  provide 
incentives  for  disabled  individuals  to  attain  or  regain  employment  to 
contribute  to  their  own  financial  support.    SSI  support  ceases  after 
the  individual  is  placed  into  competitive  employment.    Applicants  for 
SSDI/SSI  should  check  with  their  local  social  security  office  for 
details.  «t 

Medicare. is  available  for  disabled  recipients  o'lf^SSDI  and  SSI 
who  have  received  payments  for  two  y'ears  or  more.    Two  forms  of  bene- 
fits, Hospital  and  Medical,  are  available  to  recipients  of  social  secur- 
ity benefit.    Twenty- four  months  after  social  security  benefits  fcegin, 
the  disabled vperson  automatically  receives  Hospital  benefits.-  The  in- 
dividual must  apply  for  the  Medical  benefits  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$8  pfer  month.    Medicaid  recipients  qre  alsofentitled  to  the  folfciwing 
services  under  the*  welfare  or  social  services  department  at  the  state 
or  local  level:    home-maker  service,  home  health  aid  program,  visiting 
nurse  services,  transportation  when  related  to  medical  needs,  and 
equipment.  'Coverage  varies  from  state  to  state.    Information  is  avail- 
able by  contacting  the  local  social  security*a<lministration  office 
(National  Resource  Directory,  1979). 

#  Claiming  benefits  under  these  programs  is  often  a  complicated  and 
lengthy  process.    In  some  states,  consumer  groups  hive  set  up  citizen 
advocacy  systems  to  help  disable^  persons  apply  for  personal 
entitlements  (Dussault  a  Carty',  1978). 

(Permission  to  reprint  this  form  is       .  *         %  * 
on  file  at  223  S.  5th  St.,  Columbia,  MO) 
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Comprehensive  Baployment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 

For  a  severely  disabled  person  whose  goal  is  competitive  employ- 
ment, .the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  is 
an  important  resource.    CETA  provides  intensive' manpower  and  supportive 
services  to  economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons.    Services  include  on-the-job  ox  classroom  training,  work  ex- 
perience, public  service  employment,  job-related  education,  counseling, 
Qjiild  care  services,'  and  medical,  legal,  and  transportation  assistance.. 

As  of  April  3,  1979  CETA  (Title  VI)  includes  disabled  people  whose 
handicap  preterits  "substantial  barriers  to  employment".    To  quality  for 
CETA  employment,  individuals  are  not  required  to  have  an  income  level 
that  is  considered  economically  disadvantaged.    Title  VI  gives  persons 
who  are  disabl^Tiigh  priority  with  prime  sponsors.    A  prime  sponsor  is 
an  agent,  agency,  or  legislative  district .  (population  100^000  or  more) 
that  receives  funding  from  the^Department  of  Labor  to  implement  a  CETA  - 
program  (Brauchlee,  1980) .    Afllfeligible  person  who  is  disabled  may  earn 
up  to  $10,000  a  year  for  one  year  on  a  CETA  appointment..  .Further  infor- 
mation is  available  through  the  local  CETA  Central  Intake  Office. 

,  Direct  Loan  Program  for  Housing  for 
the  Elderl?  and  Handicapped 

Section  .202 

Financing  for  construction, of  accessible  housing  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  people  is  available  through  Section  202,  Direct  Loan  Program 
for  Housing  for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped,  1959  as  amended  by  the 
Housing  and  Comnunity  Development  Act  of  1974  (P,L.  93-383).  Thejtet 
provides  for  direct  long-term  financing  to  non-profit  sponsors  for  the 
ccmstruction  or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for  physi- 
'cally  handicapped  persons.    For  these  loans,  applicants    to  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  must  be /private,  non-profit  organizations.  More 
information  may  be  acquired  by 'contacting  HUD  (Creating  An  Accessible 
Campus*  1978).  . 


-  ,       Revenue  Act  of  1978,  P.L.  95-600 

Targeted  Jobs  l£x  CreHlt 

•  The  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-600)  subtitle  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  section  321  has, established  a  tax  credit  Incentive  program  for 
employers  who  hire  individuals  in  seven  targeted  groups.    These- groups 
include:  , 

1.  Handicapped  people  referred  from  vocational  rehabilitation 
^programs  or  the  Veterans  Administration. 

2.  Youth  )i  18  *  thro  ugh  24,  in  economically  disadvantaged  families  m 
with  income  the  preceding  6  months  less  than  70%  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standards. 

3.  ^cipients  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) .  • 
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4.  Vietnam-era  veterans  under  35  who  are  economically 
,  disadvantaged . 

5.  Recipients  of  general  assistance  (state  or  locally  financed 
welfare)  for  30  or  more  days. 

6.  You$hr  16  through  18,  participating  in  an  approved  coopera-  *  ^ 
tive  education  program! 

7.  Ex-convicts  (convicted  of  a  felony)  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged and  hired  within  5  years  after  conviction  or  prison 
release . 

The  Targeted  Joks  Tax  Credit  (TJTC)  replaces  the  Vocational- Rehab-  N 
ilitation  Tax  Credit  and  the^  Jobs  Tax  Credit  that  expired  December  31r, 
1978  and  modifies  the  WIN/Welfare  Tax  Credit  that  continues  in  force. 
The  TJTC  is  an  elective  tax  credit  applying  to  wage  costs  incurred  by 
private  employers  between  January  1,  1979  and  December  311,  1980  far  cer- 
tified employees  hired  after  September  26,  1978."  The  tax  credit  is 
50%  of  the  >first  $6,000  in  wages  paid  durihgnth^fIfst"*ye^  oF  employ-  — 
ment  (maximum  credit  of  $3,000  per  employee)  and  25%  of  the  first  $6,000 
^n  wages  paid  during  the  second  year  of  employment  (maximum  of  $1,500 

pVr^a^loyee) .    Yarious  participating  agencies,  including  the  local  Job  "  > 

Service  office,  can  provide  more  information  about  eligibility  and  tax 
credit  procedures. 

* 

t  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment 

Assistance  Act  of  1974  %  -  '  ^ 

"    This  act"  requires  that  every  employer  with  a  Federal  Government 
contract  of  $10,000  or  more  must  take  affirmative  action  to  hire  disabled 
Veterans  of  all  wars  and  all  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.    Affirmative  ac-  * 
tion  applies  to  all  personnel  actions  as  well  as  hiring  practices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  act,  a  disabled  veteran  is  a  person  who  has  a  30%  or  more 
disability  rating  from  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  who  was  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty  for  a  service-connected  disability.  Com- 
plaints of  discrimination  related  to  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust-  ,  ^ 
men/ Assistance  Act  should  be  fil£d  with  .the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Goijfrl^ance  programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Jfeshingtcm,  D.C.  20210. 
A  copy  of  the  official  regulations  for  this  act  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Employment  Standards  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  k 
D.C .    20210.        v  . 
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Questions  and  Answers 
kegarjiirig  Section  -504^o|  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  "of -1973 


E.  T.  Buchanan,  III 


Preface 

SUBJECT  OF  DOCUMENT 

This  document  summarizes  major  provisions  of  Title  45,  Part  84,  Code 

of  Federal  Regulations,  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Wednesday, 

May  4,  1977,  at  page*  22676-22702.    This  regulation-  implements  Sec.  504, 

of  the  "Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 »  29  United  States  Code  706.  tec.  504 

reads,  in  pertinent  part,  as  follows:  \ 

* 

"no  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individual. .  .shall, 
solely  by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  participation  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity*  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  TITLE  VI  AND  TITLE  IX  MANDATES 


Section  504  is  the  first  Federal  civil  rights  law  protecting  the 
rights  oA  "handicapped  persons,  and  reflects /fraa  federal  commitment  to  end 
discrimination  on  the  tasis  of  handicap,  comparable  to  Title  VI  of  the  * 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (racial,  disjcrimination)  and  Title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  19^2  ^(se#  discrimination) .    Colleges  and 
universities  are  mandated  to  end  discrimination  and  to  bring  handicapped 
persona  into  the  mainstream  of  college. and  university  life. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  SEC.  503,  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  19J3' 

Sec.  503,  which' deals  with  discrimination  by  .Federal  contractors 
against  the  disabled,  is  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance — not  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Office 
of  Civil  Rights ♦  Thus,  ygu  should  note  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
issued  regulations 'implementing  Sec.  *503,  which  regulations  may  have 
further  impact  on  your  institution.    The  two  departments-^Labor  and  HEW- 
have  attempted  to  resolve  differences  in  language  in  the  two  sets  of 
regulations.  •  The  Sec.  503  regulations- were  published  in  the  April  16, 
197tf:Federal  Register.  *  | 
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•  To  oKi^a  continuing  update  on  Sec.  504  cases,  and  other  cas es  " 
and'oaterialTSfe*  law  of  the  disabled,  you  may  wish  to  subscribe  to 
AMICUS,  published  bimonthly  by  the  National  Center  for  Law  and  the 
Handicapped,  Inc.,  1235  North  Eddy  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana  46617 
(219-288-4751). 

In  American  higher  education,  no 'more  than  200,000  handicapped  - 
students-  between  18-24-are  enrolled  in  college  each  year.    This  is 
less  than  2%  of  the  total  enrollment.    Quare?    What  ab the  eligible 
handicapped  above  age  24?    Is  this  a  new  market?    Note  that  the  197-9 
census  data  indicates  th*  only  3.3%  of  tShe  persons  aged  18-44  «h° 
reported"  they  were  severely  disabled  had  obtained  a  first  college  degree. 


Key  Provisions 


Section  503~.primarily  applies  to  private  sector  employers;  is 
enforced  by  the  Department  of  Labor;  "all  Federal  contractors  with 
government  contracts  over^.SOO  are  to  take  affirmative  action  to  hire 
and  advance  qualified  handicapped  individuals.  . 

'      Section  504-primarily  applies  to  public  8ec  ^employers ;  is* 
enforced  by  Health,  Education,s.and  Welfare;  . "no  discrimination  against 
handicapped  in  any  federally  fvlrided  program  or  activity. 

Executive  Order  11914-Apfil  28,  197*--Requires  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  coordinate  implementation**  Section  504  by  all  Federal 
agencies.    Coordinating  rule  is  .publishAin  the  June^l7,  1977,  Federal 
Register.  ,  V  M**"* 

The  Regulation  '  * 


A.  COMPLIANCE  PROCEDURES  ' 

1.  ^  coordinates  compliance  wjth  the  regulations  for  a  college^ 

Under  84.7(a),  the  college  must  designate  at  least  one 'employee  as 
coordinator.  The  name  of  the  coordinator  shall  be  published  as  part  of 
the  notice  required  by  Sec,  84.8(a),  £ 

2.  Under  ,84.8,  the  college  sfcall ,  by  September  3,  1977    and  on  a 
continuing  basis,  notify  the  publicthat.it  does  no tf  discriminate  on, the 
basis  of  handicap, 

'     3.  Should  an  institutional  self-evaluation  be  performed? 
84.6(c)  ^requires  a  self-evaluation:  * 

m     \  .    a-  evaluating  policies  ajft  practiced  utilizing  persons  vho  are* 
handicapped;  .    :        ^  v 

*       •  •    *  \ 
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^   b.  modifying  policies  and  practices; 
c.  appropriate  remedial  steps.  - 

*  -s 

Written i documentation,  to  include -a  list  of  the  handicapped  persons  '* 
consulted,  the  problems  identified,  modifications  made,  and  remedial 
actions' sha]^.  be  maintained  on  file  until  June  3,  1981. 

i  ,         *  if 

.4.  What  £s  the  deadline  for  the  Institution's  self-evaluation? 

June  3,  1978.  (84.6(c)) 

5.  Do  the  regulations,  require  grievance  procedures? 

Yes.    You  may  wish  to  modify  your  Title  IX  grievance  procedures'  to 
incorporate  this  requirement;  "  This  regulation  does  not  require  %  griev^- 
ance  procedure  for  disappointed  applicants  for  employment  or  applicants 
for  admission.  (84.7)  Note  that  a  grievant  is  not  required 'to  have 
exhausted  the  internal  grievance  process  before  filing  a  complaint  with 
HEW.  '    '   \  " 


'  6.  Do  the  regulations  require  Affirmative  action  with  regard  to 
handicapped  persons?  < 

This  regulation — implementing  Sec.  504  $f  the  Act— does  not  require 
arrirmative  action.  Federal  contractcfajg,  who  fall  under  Sec.  503  of  the 
Act,  are  mandated  to  take«af f inSktive  action.  •* 

Under  84.6(a)  the  concept  of  "remedial"  action  is  defined,  while 
84.6(b)  J  establishes  "voluntary"  action  as  a  remedy.    Under  84.6(a)'  if  a  * 
college. has  in  the  past  discriminated  against  the  .handicapped,  the  college 
may  be  required  to  take  remedial  action,  both  as  to  "former ^students  ancf 
as  to  per  sons 'Whop  would  have  efarolled  but  for  the  discrimination. 

Under  84^A\b) (2) ,'a  college  may  have  to  provide  additional  services, 
aids,  or  benefits  to  handicapped  students  to  afford  such  students  an 
equal  opportunity.  ,  *  a 

7.  Does  a  state  law  which  conflicts  with  these  regulations  have 
precedence?      *  *    -  * 

Under  84.10,  the 'statute  and  the^e  regulations  take  precedence  over 
contrary  state  statutes.  \_y  *  vi 

B.  DEFINITIONS  *  -  1 

"Handicapped  Persons tr — See  84.3  Handicap  includes:  epilepsy,  heart' 
disease,  cancer,  mental  retardation,  emotional  illness f.  learning  disabili- 
ties ,iXimp8,  scars,  etc^  ^. 

f  ' 
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v-  .  ,  r,  r     *  '  ' 

0    \     "Qualified  Handicapped  Persons  "—gee  8ft. 4,  fl4.3(k)(3)..    For  post/* 
secondary  educa'tion  programs,  means  that  both  acaEemic  and  essential 
nonacademic  admiss&n  criteria  my£t  te  jjoet  by  x the  applicant* 

I:  Do  the  regulations  cover  environmental,  cultural,  and  economic  handi- 
caps" .  *     §  "     -  '  c 

No,  pnly  physical  £nd  mental  handicaps  are  covered  by  the  regulation. 
The  following  are  specifically  excluded;  prison  record,  age,  homosexuality.  '  - 
j  »  * 

2.  Are  drug  addicts  ax\d^  alcoholics  handicapped?  „  • 

Yes,  if  their  impairment  substantially  JLimits  one  of  their  major  life 
activities.  ./ 

3.  May  an*  employer  ask  pre-employment  questions  regarding  drug  addiction 
or  alcoholism?  v 

An  employer  may  consider  past  personnel  records ,  disruptive  behavior, 
and  unsatisfactory  performance  for  all  applicants,  including  alcoholics  ^  t 

and  addicts.  t  *  •  \ 

°  *  » 

4.  Must  all  drug  addicts_.and.^c^JK)lics^  who  'a poly  for  employment  be  ' 
•hired?.  .  ?  .*•    •  *  *  , 

No.    While  an  alcoholic  or  addict  may  not  be  .disqualified  from  employ- 
ment solely  because  of  his  condition,  the  behavioral  manifestations  of 
the  condition  may  be  taken  into  account  ,in  determining,  Jtf  .he _is qualified. 
If  the  addiction  or  alcoholism  prevents  successful  performance  of  <the  job, 
the  person  need  not* be  hired*   ,An  employer,  may  judge  all  applicants  for  > 
employment  on*  the  same  basis. 

5.  Can  a  drug  addict  or  alcoholic  be  fired  for  drinking  or  taking  drugs  ^  * 

on  the  job?  '  - 

j  ■ 

'  •  *  ■* 

Yes..  A  drug  addict  or  alcoholic,  is  held  to  the  same  standards  of  I  * 

performance  and  behavior  as  are  other  employees.    An^employer  may  enforce 
rules  prohibiting  drinking,  .etc.  on  the#job.  * 


J 


6.  May  a  college  refuse  to  admit  an  alcoholic  or  an  addict  to  its  program 

of  study?     ,  / 

A  college  may  not,  on  the  basis  of  alcoholism  or  addiction',  prevent 
an  alcoholic  or"  addict  from  becoming  a  student,  if  the^alcoholic  or 
addict  can  successfully  participate  in  the  educational  program  and  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  college,  and  if  his  behavior  does  not  impede  the 
performance  o^  otjier  students .  m  j  * 

7.  Can  college  disciplinary  rules  regarding  drihking  or  drug  use  continue  • 
to  be  enforced? 


*  '482 
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.  The  application  of  rules,  prohibiting  drinking  or  drug  use  to-  drug 
addicts  or  alcoholics  is  permissible,  so  long  as  all  students  are 
disciplined  under  these  rules.  %  m 

'  '  .  *    '  •       '  '  •         ■  y 

C*  "FACILITIES  .  . 

.  'Facilities.  ar»  to'be  provided'  that  offer  program  in  the  most 
integrated,  setting  possible.  (84'.22(b))   *  J 

»>  —  %" 

-    I.  What  changes  *ia  existing  facilities  must  be'made?.     •  .  ' 


Under  84.22,  structural %tyinges  in  existing  facilities  are  Required 
only 'where  there  is  no  other  f^sib^w^y  ;tp  .make  the  £»gram-  accessible. 
Accessibility  can  be  accom£lIs'h6d  by  redesigning  equipment,  Or  reassign- 
ing il^sses  or  ather  servfees  to.dHher,  biulldings  , ,  •  •'  *    <•  " 

'All  existing  pp.as.prooms  do  hof  have  fp  be  accessible  if  enough  /\  / 
ciasses^so  .ae.to  offe*.  "all  'req'tiired  <totirse3  and  a  reasonable  selection  . 
of  elective  c<?urs*£."  are  in  icfcessible  facilities,  *  . 

.  •  x  ^  ■  «  \. ' 

.  A'college  may  not  Exclude  a  handicapped  student' from  a  specifically 
requested  course  offering  because  it  is  not  offered  in  ai  accessible* 
location,  but  the  college  is  not  Required  to  make 'each  section  of  that 
course^  accessible.   '  %  i 

*  ,  '       •  ' 

The  Responsibility  is  on  the  handicapped  student  and  not  on  thet  - 
'institution  to' determine  that  a  course  is  -not, accessible.    Until  the 
institution  is  informed  of  the  lack  of  accessibility,  there  is* no  discri- 
mination,   v  *  ' 


2,  What  affeout  new  .construction? 


.Under  34.23,  the  term,  "if  construction  has  commenced ,"  Is  considered 
to  nfean,  "if  ground-breaking  has/occurred."  t  If  ground  was  broken  after 
June  3.  U977,  facilities  or  parts  of  facflities  constructed  thereafter ,  . 
-to  include  modification  of  existing  facilities,  are  to  be  accessible.  ^ 

The  design  of  these  modifications  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
ANSI  standards.  (These  cai  be  obtained  from:  ANSI,  1430  Broadway,  New 
York,  Nt  10018—include  .  .  - '  f 

3.  May  a  college  erects  additional  buildings  on  an  existing  site5  which 
has  very  hilly  terrain? 

Yes,  bu«  new  campuses  should  not  be  constructed  on  sites  or  on  loca- 
tions that,  by  virtue  of  tertain,  discriminate  against  the  handicapped. 
l(84.8>  .  .  '\ 
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D.  EMPLOYMENT  GENERALLY  *  . 

K  •  *  * 

•  1,  What*about  employment,  tests?  v  - 

Under  84.13,  employment  tests  may  not  be  used  unless  the  test  score 
catf'be  demonstrated  to  be  job  related,  Employment  tests  must  reflect  an 
applicant's  skills^  ot  aptitude  rather  than  any  impaired  sensory,  ,manual, 
or  speaking  skills •         .  „ 

2,  May  an  employer  tfefuse  to  hire  an  other\jrise  qualified/ candidate  for  a  it 
typing  pool  position  because  the  candidate%has  a  speech  impediment? 

No,  as  long  as  the-' candidate  can.  type  satisfactorily,  the  speech  r  r? 
impediment  may  not  be  a  "valid,  reason^ for  denyirfg  employment 

For^xample ,  in  Gurmankin  v,  Costanzo',  Ai'l'F;  Supp*  982  (E,  D,  Pa,^  * 
1976),  Third  Cir,,  (May,  1977),  Judith  %Gurmarfcin,  the  blind  holder,  of,  a .  ^ 
Pennsylvania  teaching  certificate,  in  1969  was  prohibited  -fr'om^aking;  - 
the  Philadelphia  Teacher's  Exam,  or  applying  , for  a  Philadelphia  teaching  . 
^position  on.  the  basis*  of *a  Philadelphia-  School  District  policy,  preventing 
employment  of  applicants  with  a  "chtonic  or  acute*  physical  defect*  1  , 

'    In  1974,  the  School  District  repealed  this  policy,  and  Gurmankin 
successfully  took  the  Teacher's  Exam,  and  obtained  employment,  Gurmankin 
then  filed  suit    to  obtain  seniority  rights  from  1970,  when  she.  f irs-t 
applied* to  take  the  exam.    The  district  court  held <and  the  Third  Circuit  "  • 
sustained  a  ruling  requiring  the  District  to  grant  her  seniority  rights 
as  of  1970 T  •  , 

tfote;    While  this  case  does  not  construe  Sec,  504,  the  remedy 
fashioned  may ^become  a  familiar  one  in  Sec,  504  cases, 

3,  What  pre-employmeiit  questions  may  an  employer  ask  regarding  handifcaps? 

Under  84,14,  an  employer,  may  only  ask.  about  the  ability  to  do*  the 
job,  •  The  employer  may  not  ask  about  handicaps  (nature  or  severity) 
unless  the  employer  is  taking  remedial",  voluntary,  ot  affirma/tive  action 
steps'  to  overcome  past  discriminatory  practices*    Under  thesfc  circumstances 
the  employer  may  request  information  about 'handicaps  th$  prospective 
i  employee  may  respond »on  £  voluntary  basis,  . 

4,  May  an  employer  have  a  question  on  a  form  fpr  a  truck  driver's  job 
asking  if  the  applicant  is  visually  impaired?       '  * 

,  £  « 

No,    Under  84,14,  the  employer  may  6i*ly  ask  if 'the  applicant 'has  a~  , 
current  driver's  license,  4 

5,  May  an  employer  ask  an  applicant  for  a  heavy  machinery  repairman 
position  if  he  is^  an  epileptic?  [  - 

>r       >  - 
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*  »  *      >  ° 

No,b\it  the  employer  may  ask  if  the  applicant  can  perform  the  job 
without^ endangering  other  employees.     '  * 

>  » 

For'example.,  in  Duran  V.  City  of  Tampa,  Civil  No.  76-683  (D.  C.  M. 
D.  Fla*  19,77)  ,  plaintiff^Duran  applied  £o  become  a  Tampa  police  officer 
in  April,  1975.    He  passed  the  oral  and  written  tests,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  take  the  medical  exam,  on  the  basis  of  a  city  policy  disquali- 
fying persons  with  a  history  of  epilepsy  from  employment.    Duran  had  been 
<fiagnosed*as  an  epileptic  as  a  child/  but  has  taken  no  me<}ication  for  ten 
years  and  has  not  had  a  seizure  for  16  years.  ^ 

,  In  a  ^preliminary  hearing,  the 'court  found 'Duran1 s  Sec.  504  claim  to 
be  valid.  * 

;     *    -    '    '  T 

6.  May  an  employer  make  an  offer  of  employment  contingent  upon  passing  a 
medical  exam?  .  ,  • 

Yes,  if  all  entering  ^employees  'are  required  to  'be  examined  and  the* 
data  Is  used  consistent  with  these  regulations/' (84. 14  (c)) 

7.  If  a  current  employee #goes  blipd,  must  the  employer  accommodate  the 
handicap  of  the  employee?  *  , 

Yes,  under  84.12,  a  small  day-care  center  and  a. large  school  district 
must  both  accommodate i  but  the  school  district  will  be  expected  to  spend 
more  funds .  1  ' 

V 

See,  for  example,  Mogetz  v.  Cbppage,  No.  76-0478-R  (E.  I).  Va,  1977). 
In  January,  1974,  plaintiff  Mogetz  was  employed  by  the  Virginia- state 
agency  for  the  yisually  han'd±capped>as  a  "visually  handicapped  social 
worker,"  coordinating  intake  and  referral  services  for  the  agency. 
After  1*5  years  of -employment,  her  pre-existing  eye  disease  worsened.  As 
her  eyesight  seriously  deteriorated,  she  requested  visual 'assistance 
from  her  employer,  which  was  not  provided.    Mogetz  alleges  that  her  em- 
ployer failed  to  make  a  reasonable  accommodation  to  her  handicap. 


E.  ADMISSIONS 

1,  Must  recruiting  and  other  brochures  include  photographs  of  handicapped 
persons,  ramps,  etc.?  (84,8 agency' comment  13) 

No,  stich  <are  not  required,  but  utilization  is »encouraged.  . 

2;  What  about  Admission  tests?  (84.42)  -  < 

A  quota  of  handicapped  persons  may  not  be  established. 

Tests  must  be  administered  in  facilities  that  are  "on  the  whole" 
accessible.  *"  * 

<'•*■.. 
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i  »  - 

Tests  for  persons  with  impaired  speech,  hearing,  sight,  or*manual 
skills  must  be  offered  as  often  as  are  gther  admission  tests. 

Tests  may  not  have  4  disproportionate  adverse  effect  on  handicapped 
persons.  '*  •  .  <  . 

.   '  CE^  is-  revising  a  brochure  on  testing  th£  blind,,* frfral  testing,  and 
testing  without  time  limits.  * 

3.  Can  a  college  make  a  preadmission  inquiiy  regarding  a  student  s 
handicap?  /  * 

r 

"  "  <  Yes,  if  and  only  if  the  college  is  taking  remedial  or  Voluntary 
]  action* and  if  the  information  request  states  that  this  is  voluntary. 
Okce  a  student  is  admitted,  the  college  may  ask  about  handicaps  j$o  it  can 
accommodate  same  ^ 

4.  May  a  professional  school  deny  admission  to  handicapped  persons  simply 
because'  such  persons  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  jobs? 

No.    A/law  school  may  not  *deny  a  blind  student  admission  simply 

because  blind  lawyers  find  it  harder  to  get  jobs. 

\ 

*  *  '  \ 

•T .  ACADEMIC  ISSUES  *  %« 

1.  Mu§t  colleges  oper^e  programs  and  activities  in  the  most  integrated 
setting  appropriate?  •  *  * 

yes.    If  sevetal  classes  in  chemistry  we^e  offered  arid  one- was  moved 
to  the  f^rst  flbor  of  the  science  building  to  accommodate"  students 'in 
wheelchairs,  it  would  \e  a  violation  tok  Concentrate  handicapped  students 
with  no 'mobility  ,  impairments,  in  the/  s&me  class. 

2.  May  a  consortium  be  developed, to  meet  the  requirements  of  this    s  - 
regulation?  %  \     %'  ,  k 

Several  institutions  cannot ^agree  to  makey&^particular  academic 
program  on  one  campus  accessible,  but  can  agree  to  offer  all  biology  on 
Campus  A,  all  history  on  Campus  B,  and  all  psychology  on  Campus  C.  (84.22) 

3.  Must  colleges  modify  academic  requirements,  to  ensure  Jthat^  they  do  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  -of  handicap?  ■  /  *  • 

*    Yes.  .The  regulations  do  not  obligate 'an7  institution  to  waive 
#    courses  or"  other  academic  requirements,  but,  the  institution  must  acconmo- 

date  those  requirements  to  the'  needs  of  individual  handicapped  students. 

For  example,  a  college  may  permit  a- deaf  studen£  to  substitute  a  music 

history  course  fot  a  required  course  in  music  appreciation,  or  could 
-    modify  the  manner «in  which  thfe  •'music  appreciation  coi^se  is  conducted  for 

the  deaf  student . 
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x    '       -  4,  Must  a-Ncolleg'e  waive  its  "other  *ules,ft  such  as  prohibition  of  tape 
recorders  or  guide  dogs  in  classrooms  for  handicapped  persons? 

Yes,  if  these  prohibitions- would  limit  th£ir  participation  in."* 
programs  and  activities/.    In  the  event  that  there  is' a  possibility  that  ' 
a^rofessor  m*y  want,  to  copyright  a  lecture,  students  may  be  required  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not  release  the 4  tape 
•    recording  or  transcription'of  same  or  otherwise  hinder  the  professor's 
ability  to  obtain  a  copyright,    *  0 

The  newly  revised  U,S,  CopyrighfStatute- (Public-Law  94-533) 
authorizes  nonprofit    institutions  for  the  deaf  to  copy,  caption,  dis- 
play, and  share  television  programs,  and  expedites  the  production  of 
braille  or  retarded  books,  minimizing  delays'  in  obtaining  clearance 
from  the  copyright  owner,  ' 

5.  What  about  auxiliary  aids,  such  as  tape  recorders  or  guide  dogs? 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  bulk  of  auxiliary  aids  will  be  paid  for 
%  by  the  state' and  private  agencies,  instead  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 

ties, .Colleges  can  usually  meet  this  obligation  by  assiatin'g  studerits^ 
in  using  existing  resources  such  as  state.  vdca$ional  rehabilitation      ,  * 
agencies  and  private  charitable  organization's, 

6,  "Must  a  coUegejDbtain  assurance  that  a  co-op  employer  or  the  school 
cLstrict  which  employs  interns  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
Handicap?  • 


/ 


Yes, 


Tax  Deductions  / 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  Section  2122,  implemented  tiy  regulations 
published  in  the  April  4/  1977  Federal  Register,  allows  tax  deductions 
for  removal  of  architectural  and*  transportation  barriers.    Your  disabled 
students  may  be  able  to  use  this  authority  to  encourage  local  businesses 
to  remove  barriers^  . — ' 


G,  STUDENT  SERVICES 

i  \ 
1,  What  about  housing?  r  ^ 

s 

At  the  end  of  the  three-year  transition  period,  colleges  that  provide 
housing' for  ngnhandicapfped  students  must  provide  comparable,  convenient, 
and  accessible  housing  for^handicapped  persons  at  the  same  cost  as  for 
the  nonhandicapped  persons^    Some  ha^didapped  persons  can  .live  in? any 
college  housing  and  need  not  wait  to  the  end  of  the  transition  perlocf  to 
be  offered  the  same  variety  and  scope  of  housing  given  to  nonhandicapped 
persons ♦ 
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2,  Must  a  college  obtain  assurance  £hat  persons  providing  off-campus 
housing  do- not  discriminate  on.  the  basis*  of  handicap? 

Yes,  colleges  may  use  the  procedures  developed  under  Title  IX  to 
malce  this  assurance.    It  is  not  *  requirement  to  make"  all  off-campus 
living  accommodations  accessible ,  '  ^ 

3,  What  about  financial  assistance? 


An  institution  may  not,  on. the  basis  .of  handicap,  provide  less 
assistance  than  it  .provided  to  nojihandicapped  persons.    It  is  not  dis- 
criminatory to  deny  an  athletic  scholarship  to  a  handicapped  person  if 
the  handicap  renders,  him  unable  to  qualify  "for  the  award. 

4i.  Is  a  college  required  to'provide  special  services  for  handicapped 
persons  ±k  riealth  programs?   •  , 

No.    The  college  infirmary  need  only  provide  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped  persons  the  same;  level  of  service. 

5.  What  abou.t  cacopus  shuttje  bus -.programs?  * 

Institutions  providing  shuttle, bus  transportation  on  or  to  campus 
may  wish  to  contact  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  o  ^Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  obtain  current  federal  standards  establishing 
accessibility  requirement^-in-federally-funded  mass  transportation  pro- 
' grams.    Standards  for  front-door-step  height,  effective  floor  heights, 
,and  wheelchair  accessibility  are  being  considered.    See  Bartels  v. 
Biernat,  405       Sup.  101<2  (E.  D.,Wis.  1975)  and  Youyg,  et  al.  v.  Cole- 
man, et  al./No.  H-76-201  (D.  Conn.)  (currently  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  . 
.Second  Circuit) .  *  \ 


^Dt.  E*  T.  (Joe) ^Buchanan,  ;III,  an  attorney,  is  presently  Dean 
of  Student  Services,  Tidewater  Community  College,  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia.    Dr.* Buchanan  was  former  Director  of  the  ' 
National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  (NASPA) 
Division  of  Governmental  Relations  and  Legislation.    This  re- 
porfsummarizes  activities  by  courts^and  administrative  agencies 
on  a  brQad  range  of.  subjects 'affecting  the  disabled.  According- 
ly, NASPA  assumes :no  responsibility  for  compliance  efforts 
undertaken  on  the  basis  of  this  combined  report  (July  1977, 
December,  1977).    This  material  is  included  here  to  aid* admini- 
strators in  carrying  out  implementation  of  the  law  concerning 
the  handicapped.    These  questions  and  answers  (excerpts)  will 
help  to  clarify 'programs,  services,  and  facilities  needs 
requiring  financing. 


From  E.  T.  Buchanan,  III.    Questions  and  answers  regarding  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.    In  B.  J.  Eckstein  (Ed.)  ,*  Handicap- 
ping funding  directory.  '  Copyright  (1978)  Research  Grant  Guides,  Ocean- 
side,  NY.    Reprinted  with  permission,  r  , 
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Legislation  Affecting  Handicapped  Children: 
Resources  and  Audio-Visual  Materials 


CHILDREN,  PARENTS,  <AND  THE  LAW:    1978-79  DEVELOPMENTS «    Available  from: 
Frank  Porter  Graham' Center,  Highway  54  Bypass-West,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27514.  ^  9 


THE  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN' ACT?.  m  Ballard,  Nazzaro',*& 
Weintraub,'-1976t    Available  from:%  Administrative  Resources  Division, 
Capitol  Publications,  Inc.,  243Q  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C'.    20037.    Costft    $50,00,  Otfcier  No.  47800'.       This  three-part  multi- 
media presentation  includes  3  captioned  filmstrips,  3  audio  cassettes, 
copy  of  the  law,  que%tion-and-answer  document  and  printed  script  for 
each  film.    This  package  is  suitable *fjia:  general  Audiences,  inservicfc  * 
training,  and  parent  programs. 

THE'lAW  AND  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  .IN  .SCHOOL .    Available  from:    Audio-  / 
•Visual  ^Center,  Indiana  University,  <BlQomington,  HI    47.405,  (812),  337- 
8^87.  *    This  series  of  14  videotapes  assesses  hisjtory  and  applicability 
of  P.L.  94-142,  P. L.*  93-112,  and  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
.of  1973...  .  .  '  '.  * 


A  PRIMER  'ON  DUE  PROCESS:  iSDUCATtON  DECISIONS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 
Abeson, *A. ,  Bolick,  N.,  &  Hass,  J,,  1975.  .  Available  from:.  Council  for 
Exceptional 'Children,  1920  Association  Drive,  Rest*n,  V£    22091.  _ 



<     -  ♦ 

RIGHT  TO  EDUCATION":    ANATOMY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CASE  AND' ITS  IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILJ>REN.    Lippman,  L.,  &  Goldberg,  I.,  1973. 
Available  from:  -Teachers' College  Press,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
NY  10027. 
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.Implementation -o?  Section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation) Act  of  1973: 
Resources  for  Colleges  and  Universities' 


r 


'  ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  SECTION  504  .    Available  from: 
"National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers,  T  Du- 
pont  Circle ,  Suite  510 ,  Washington,  D.C.    20036.    Co^t:    free..  This 
.article  addresses  questions  regarding  program  and  physical,  accessibility 
of  colleges  and  universities  relative  tp  Section  504. * 


PLANNING  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SECTION  504' AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES . 
Mistier,  S.,  1978.    Available  from;    Regional  Re(habilitatiob  and  Research 
Institute  on  Attitudinal,  Legal  and  Leisure.  Barrier^,  -George  Washington 
University,  1828  L  Street,  N.W..  Suite  704,.  Washington;  D.C.  ,  ?0036. 
Cost:    single  copies,  free;  2-10,  $1.00  each;  11  .or  more,  .$ ,75  ea°ch. 

~~  ■  i 

GUIDE  TO  THE  SECTION  50  4  SELF-EVALUATION  *  FOR  COLL^QES*  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
"Available  from:.  National  Association  of  College  a'uf  University  Business 
Officers,  1  Dupont  Circle,  Suite  510*  Washington,  ET.C.  20036*. 
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SECTION  50^:    AFFIRMATIVE  'ACTION* 
THE  1^80' s 


\/  Affirmative,  action,  handicapped  people  and  government  contractors': 
these  three  components  add  up  to  Section  £03  ofA  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of' 1973.     Specifically,  this  act  was  designed  to  mandate  the  proper 
selection,  and  working  conditions  for  handicapped  individuals.  More- 
over, it  was  amended,  to  *give  a -broader  definition  of  who  is-  a  handi- 
capped'person.-    When  the 'legislation  was  written,  any  business  with 
government  s<ibcpntracts  or,  purchase  orders  of  more  £han  $2500  had  to. 
include  an  affirmative  action  clause  in  their  hiring  policy.    This  % 
included  3,000 ,000.  businesses,  or  about  half  of  <hose  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  ,'each  government  ctrntTa'ctor  holding  a  contract  or  subcontract 
pf  $50; 000  or  more  and' having  atTleast  50  employees  is  required  to  ~' 
deyfej-op  ahd  maintain  an  affirmative'  action  program  which  seps  forth 
polities  and  practices,  regarding  handicapped  employees.      •  m 

In  practical  terms,  the1  difference  between  the.  two  .obligations 
is  the*  degree' vin  which  a  business  is  responsible  to  provide  affirm- 
ative action  to  handicapped  people.    By  /requiring  larger  contractors 
•to  have  an  affirmative  action  program,  this  legislation  directed  o  * 
companies  to  actively  participate  in  the  recruitment  and  selection 
of  handicapped  people.'    These  businesses  deeded  to  appQint  company 
executives  to  both  develop  effective  6utreach  programs  and  identify 
and  create  solutions  for  internal  problem  axea^s    Moreover,  executives 
tyad  to  make**sure  their  company  ^did  not  consider  handicapped  people  to 
he  token  employees,  who  were  tol>e  placed  in  stereotyped  positions* 

Current  Administrative  Policy  *  h  .%" 

Ellen. Shong,  current,  director  of- ^he  Office  of  Eecje^al  Contract 
Compliance*. Programs  (OFCCP)  recently  stated  *that  the  present  admitt^- 
istration  is  very  *  committed  to  assuring  full  participation  of  all 
Americans  in  all  segments  of  economic  activity.    Yet,  this  adminis- 
*trat^6n  does  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  some  complaints  made  by 
business  dbout  burdernsome  regulations  and  excessively  high- costs  of 
compliance."  Shetstated  that  the  OFCCP  is  committed  to  provide  jelief 
tor  private  business  (Shong,  1981)*  ^ 

\  One  form  of  relief  appears  to  be  a  change  in  die  thresholds  under 
which  .business  is  required  to  write  af f irm^tive  action  programs  fqfcp^ 
the  handicapped.     New  legislation  plans  to  raise  the  levels  of  go^^n- 
n£nt  contracting  that  necessitate  strict  compliance  to  Section  503. 

•  >  '        v  •  .  *  * 
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Sources  both  inside  and  outside  the  government  fix  the' new  thresh- 
olds .for  Federal  contracts  at  250  employees  and  contracts  totaling 
one  million  dollars.  >  These  figures  would  redyce  the  numbex  of 
companies  wh<f  must  maintain  affirmative  action  plans  from*  17,000. 
to  4,200  (Mainstream,  Sept; -Oct.  1981).  * 

y   ;  , 

Another -issue  contained  in  the  proposed  amendment  is  for  the 
'OFCCP  to  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  compliance  services  of 
Federal  contractors  for  a  number  of  .years ,  if  the  company  estab- 
lishes an  ^internal  training  program.  ,  „ 


Implications'  ' 

There  are  strong  implications  concerning  advocacy  for  the  handi- 
capped if  and  when  these  amendments .  pass  into  law:     Legislation  wi>ll 
reduce*  the  number  of  businesses  that  must,  set  forth*  and  be  respon- 
sible for  affirmative  act^fcn  programs .    More'over,  the  OFCCP  will 
"undertake  less  of'  a  watchdog  position  to  make  sure  that  affirmative 
action  p.rD-grams  are -being  carried  put.  *  Thus,  both  handicapped  indi-<* 
viduals  aii£  their  advocates  must  accept  an  additional' burden  to  make 
sure^hat  business  is  living  up  to' its  legal  responsibility.  % further- 
more, the  private  sectors'  obligation  will  -not  ^g£as  ne'atly  spelled 
out  as  it  has  been  for  the  previous  ten  years.  *  t 

Changing  Legislation*  \  '  *  ^ 

£t  is  also  imperative  to  be  aware  pf  the  contimjcuis  changes!  in 
legislation  that  directly  bear  someNeffect  on  handicapped  people..  * 
Federal  -Information  Centers  (FI£s)\offer  a  national  ^network*  to  gui<le 
citizens  through  the  maze  ot  bujreaucrati'c  'channels  to  the  information 
they  need.     FICs  operate  in  .41  k>ey  cities,  ^ni  are  accessible' to 
residents  in  4-3  other  cities  via  IpcaL  telephone  dines.     Statewide  '-^ 
toll-f(ree  "8Q0U  numbers  are  available  '"in  ' Florida/  Towa ,'  ffansas ,   * «.  . 
^ebraska  and  Missouri.  $  ' 
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No.  5,  p.  3,.  Sept. -Oct.  1981.         V  •  *  '>  * 

<        <  :  ' 

'    • '       \  -  - 
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Title  Programs^for^the  Handicapped  -  Clearing  House  for  the  Subject  HG  ^ 


iislation 


Author 


Dat^ 

July /Aug. 
1981  7 


Annotation 

The  artiele  "Federal,  Info  Centers  May  AnswerjYour  Question", 
is  concerned  about  the  functioh  of  the  national  network  of 
FICS.    'Different  4types  of  questions  thaC  are  routine  forthis- 
organization  are  described.     Finally,  directions  on  how  to 
call  and  whom,  to  write  for  this  information  is  given. 


Description 

A  Federal  journal  that 
describes  current  handi- 
capped programming  in 
addition  to  offering 
information  on  organi- 
zational resources 


Gost- 


Pubftsher 


Dept.  of  Education 

Office  of  Special  Education  and 

Rehabilitative  Services 
Office  of  Information  and  Resources 
For  The  ilaiiui capped  - 
Room  3106  Switzer  Building 
•    Washington  D.C.  20202 


Additional  Information 


*  Title 


Handicapped  'Requirements  Handbook 


Subject  HG  Legislation  ^ 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  handbook  contains  complete  information  on  Sect lop 
504,  Secti9n  503  affirmative  action,  and  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act.    A  subscription  to  the  handbook  includes  a 
six-page  monthly  newsletter.    New  pages  can  be  added  to  the 
handbook  each  month,  and  a  telephone  information  service  is 
available. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher  .m 

federal  Program  Advisory  Service,  2120  L  ' 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  „  20037 


:RLC 


434 


AddmeRpI  Information 


Item     Handicapped  Americans  Report 


Category  HG  Le-8lslatlon^ 


Description  j  * 

This  Newsletter  is  published  bi-weekly  (24  times  a  year).    This  Washington 
Based  publication  synthesizes  and  releases'  details  about  current  legislation, 
(proposed  and  passed)  pertaining  to  the  disabled  population.    It  also  lists  new* 
publications  of  interest  tjo  those  working  for  and  with,  the  disabled*  *  x 


Address 

Handicapped  American  Report,  2626 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N*W.,  Washington, 
D.C.    20037  1 


Phone 


3 


Additional  Information^ 

Cost  for  a  6ne  year  subscription ,  is 
$127.00,  for  2  years  $243.00,  for  3 
years  $340.00.  ' 


Title  A  Handbook  On  The  Legal  Righjtftjof  Handicapped*  People , 


Subject    HG  Legislation 


1 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  is  a  compendium  of  laws  on  fundamental  rights  of 
handicapped  citizens.    Rights  are  outlined  as  they  exist  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Content 
a^reas  include  Architectural  Barriers,  Benefits,  Civil  Rights", 
Education,  Employment,  Hospital  and  Medical  Matters , ^Housing, 
Insurance,  Transporta£ien7  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Lawyers 
and  Organizatic 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher  \ 


T" 
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485 


Additional  Information  Available  from: 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 


Title 


Getting  Uncl;e  Sam  to  Enforce  Your  Civil,  Rights 


Subject' HG.  Legislation 


1 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  booklet  explains  various  Federal  laws  protecting 
individuals  from  discrimination  because  of  handicap,  race,'  v 
or  ethnic*  background.    It  alfifo  describes  agency  jurisdiction 
and  includes  addresses  and  "how  .to"  file  problems  associated 
with  discrimination  cases. 


Description 


Cost 

free 

0 

• 

i 

Publisher 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Publica- 
tions Management  Division,  Room  700,  1121 
Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D,C. 
'  20425  -  k 


Additional  Information 


Title 


504  Handbook 


Subject-   HG  Legislation 


^uthor 


Date 

1979 


Annotation 


The  handbook  introduces  Section  504  in  depth,  teaches 
persons  how  to  implement  the  regulation,  overcome  architec- 
tural, comaunication  and  environmental  barriers,  opeij  up  the 
job  market  for  disabled  people,  and  integrate  disabled 
persons  into  all  levfels  of  education.    Methods  of  enforcing 
504  are  explained  (e.g.  how  to  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights). 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 


Public  Interest  Law,  Center  of  Philadelphia, 
1315  Walnut  Street,  Suite  1600,  Philadel- 


ERIC 


phia,  PA 


486 


Additional  Information 
Telephone:  (215)  735-7200 

405  ■  ■ 


I  jjfleFacilities  Planning  Guide  For  Special*  Education  Programs:  | 
I       Planning  Accessibility  for  the  Handicapped  in  Public  Schools) 


Subject 


HG  Legislation 


Author     Brook,  Kenneth 


Date : 

1979 


Annotation  ' 

ThiBj^xide  'is  organized  into  3  major  parts*    Part  I 
"Impetus  Ti^r  Change11  highlights  the  pressures  that  resulted 
in  the  current  mandate  of  accessibility  for  the  handicapped* 
Part  IP,  "Planning  for  Accessibility11,  describes  an  approach 
to  accessibility  planning  that  assumes  concern  for  integrat- 
ing planning  into  traditional  facility  planning  processes. 
Part  III,  "Specific  Requirements  for  Accessibility",  describes 
standards  for  buildings,  both  as  presently  applied  under 
existing  specifications  of  the  American  ^&tional  Standards 
Institute  an>d  as  recommended  in  the  proposed  new  ANSI 
standards. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
,  Special  Education,,  1201  16  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  2b036 


Additional  Information 


Title  Affirmative  Aflfion  Brq^ure*  for :  *  Federal  Cqnt 


ractors 


Subject  HG  Legislation 


Author 

Date 
1979 


e  Description  * 


Annotation 

This  is  a  series  of  Ten  Brochure's  on  Section  503  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  Section  402  of  the  Vietnam  Er^  Vete-, 
rans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act.    They  include  infprmation 
on  Job  Accommodations,  Affirmative  Action  Programs,  Accessi- 
bility, 503/402  Enforcement,  and  Hidden  Handicaps. 


Cost 


Publisher 1  *  x  „ 

Publication  Orders,  Mainstream,  Inc.,  1200 
15th  Street,  N.W.,  Wishixigton,  D.C.  20005 


487 


Additional  Information 


iil£____j  


Ttsrn  *     "  '  

National  !*Writ"e  Your  Congressman"  Club,  Inc. 


Categoryt  HG  Le8l8£atlo^ 


Description         .   ^  ; 

This  is  a  national  membership  organization  founded  in  1958  to  provide  its  members 
with  legislative  research  on  national, issues.    Each  month  members  receive:    1)  A  document- 
ed Opinion  Ballot  giving  both  sides  of  a. major,  national  issue; -2)  a'dbcumented,  legal 
size  Newsletter  giving  additional  debate  on  both  sides  of  the  issue;  3)  an  envelope  pre- 
addressed  to  either  their  Representative,  Senator,  the  President,  or  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. '   The  members  also  receive  a  Membership  Certificate,  and  once  a  year  they  receive 
the  Voting  Records  of  their  Congressmen.   -  • 

In  addition,  members  are  polled  each  month  ori  3  major  issues,  and  th£  club  tells 
its  members  and  Congress  the  results  of  the  poll.'  Members  can  call  or  write  the  club  at* 
any  time  to  find  out  what  progress  has  be^n  made  on  any  bill  in  Congress.    The  Club  has 
no  connection  with  any  other  group  br  organization.     It  tjas  no  political,  ties  and  does  not 
lobby.    Membership  costs  $45.50.  .  (  ^ 


Address 

National  ,rWrite  Your  .Congressman"  Club, 
Inc.,  11420  East  Northwest  Highway, 
Dallas,  TX  ^75218 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 

"Mainstream  on  Call1-1  >  Hotline                                      *  , 

Category  HGrteg^atioJ 

* 

* 

Description 

Mainstream,  Inc.'s  national  hotline  800-424-8089  is  toll-free  and  accessible  to 
hearing  and  speech  impaired  people.    Mainstream,  a  non-profit  group  that  answers 
questions  about  legislation  concerning' the  handicapped,  has  installed  a  TTY  and  a 
.toll-free  WATTS  line.  ,  ^ 

'^Mainstream  on  Call"  serves  corporations,  educators  or  service  providers  who  need 
information  on  compliance  with  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  disabled  individuals 
with  questions  about  their  legal  rights,  and  people  seeking  infotmation  about  main- 
streamingof  handicapped  people  in  employment,  education,  health  care  or  any  other 
aspects  of  daily  living.    Confidentiality  is  maintained  at  all  times,  although  complex 
questions  on  specific  cases  are  referred  to  experts  in  Federal  enforcement  and  imple- 
.    mentation  agencies. 

TRis  free  service  is  available  Monday  through  Friday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Eastern 
time,     (source :    The  Independent  Winter ,  1979) 


Address 


ERIC 


Phone 


800-424-8089 


Additional  Information 


<1<J7 


■                                                                                      ;  :  . 

Jtp^^sight 

Category  HG  Legi8Utionl 

\ 

.  '  '^si^ht"  is"  a  newsletter  afe^nfr  Federal  and  State  government  and  dt>urt  action. 
involvingSiandicapped  people.    Cost  is  1$20 .00  per  year. 


Address 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1920 
Association  Drive,  Res ton,  VA  22091 

4 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


1    ;              -     .       -                                                 i  ■ 
i 

.  -  2  :  1  

Item       in  xhe  Mainstream 

Category  HG  Legislation^ 

*   

 ^ — 

Description 

This  newsletter  contains  information  on  affirmative  action  for  handicapped  t 
people •  /  \ 


Address       >  .  - 

*  Mainstream,  Inc*,'  1200  15th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  d/c,  20005 


ERIC 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 


49o 


Item      Washington  Report 


Category  VI  Legisiatiof^ 


Description' 


Tb±8  bi-monthly  newsletter  reports  and  discuses  Congressional  and  other 
federal  government  afctivities  o,f  concern  to  the  '  field.  "Washington  Report"  is 
free  and  available  in  print  and  braille •     (source:    American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind) 


^3 


Address 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  W.  16th  Street,  New  tork,  NY  10011 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item     National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf 


CategoryHI  Legislation^ 


Description 


"  / 

This  center  develops  and  provides  legal  representation,  services,  and  information 
as  well  as  legal  education  opportunities  to. the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  community. 
It  also  serves  as  a  national  center  for  the  initiation  of  legislation  and  legal  actions 
benefiting  the  entire  class'of  deaf  and  hearing-impaired  citizens.    The  center's' 
information  clearinghouse  gathers  and  distributes  information  about  legafiand  related 
problems  associated  with  deafness  and  attempts  to  solve  them.* 

6  4 


'V 


Address 

National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf  , 
Florida  Xvenue  &  Seventh  Street,  N.E., 
,  •  Washington,  D.C.  . 


EMC 


490 


Phone 


Additional  Inforjmation 


HG, Program  Funding 


CHAPTER  33 


Program  Funding 


This  tchapter  has  resources  *  that  involve  different  aspects  of 
program  funding/    First,  there  are  books  that  explain  how  to,  f£nd 
and  write  grants,    these  guides  include  grants  from  various  sources — 
government,  foundation,  corporate,  or  private.    They  also  have  dis-  , 
cussions  of  the  preposal,  proposal,  ajid  post-proposal  processes. 

Furthermore,  there  are  resources  which  describe  programs'and 
activities  which  provide  assistance  or  benefits  to  disabled*  people 
and/or  their  advocate?.    Moreover,  resources  are  included  that  speak 
specifically  to  cerebral  palsy  and  visually  imp'aired  populations. 


4» 


5 
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,500 


Title 


The  Grants  Planner  -  A  Systems  Approach  to  Grantsmanship 


Subject  HG  Prog  Fundlng7^^ 


Author 


Conrad,  D.L* 


Datf 

*  197* 


Annotation 


This  book  describes  techniques  designed  to  "give  you 
.the  edge11  in  this  highly  competitive  area.  „  It  includes 
discussions  of  fche  pre-prosal,,  proposal-  and  post-proposal 
processes.    A  series  of  forms,  worksheets,  and  checklists 
can  be-  photocopied  for  each  project*    It  includes  grants 
>*data  and  a  25  page  bibliography  of  important  works  in  the 
.  field,    -  .  • 


Description 

272  pages 


Cost  . 

$37:50 

Publisher 

Administrative  Resources  Division,  Capitol 
-Publications  Inc.,  2430  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.    20037  4 


Additional  Information   *  ' 

* 

0r3er~No.  20720  ' 

*> 

Title  Grants;   How  To        0ut  ^out        ^  What  To  Dv  Ne3^ 


Subject  HG  Prog N Funding  W 


Author   white,  v. 


-0- 


Dcrte 


Annotation 

This  is  a  cpmplete  guide  to  grants,  fellowships, 
contracts  and  scholarships  from  various  sources  -  government 
foundation,  corporate,  or  private.    This  book  explains  hbw 
.  to  find  sources  of  grants  and  use  them  effectively'. 


Description 

354  pages 

w 

N 

Cost 

*  4 

$19.50 

Publisher  *  \ 

Administrative  Resources-  Division,  Capitol 
Publications  Inc  *  2430  .Pennsylvania  Aye . , ' 
N.W.,  Washington*  D.q.  20037 


ERLC' 


49/ 


Additionql  Information 
Order  Ho.  20700 


******  * 


Title    federal  Assignee  Guid«j;for  Vocational  -^ind* 
Career  Education  for  th^  Handicapped  


Author 


Subject    HG  Prog  Funding 


'  Bjireau^of  Education  *f<?r  the  Handicapped 


D,ate_- 


Annotation  .  •  •  ° 

t  '  '  . 

This  guide  describes  28  federal  programs  Which  pro 
support  for  personnel    development,  research^and'  development? 
curriculum  development;  and  program  demonstration  projects^  . 
Each  federal  program  description  includes :    federal  agency  iuf^C 
charge;  authorization  (legislative);  objectives  of  program; 
types  of  assistance  (i.e.  formula  grants);  uses  and  use  res- 
trictions; eligibility  requirements;  application  and  award 
process;  assistance' considerations ;  post  assistance  require- 
ments; financial  information;  program  accomplishments ;  regula- 
tion, guidelines,  and  literature;  and  information  contacts, _ 


Description 

Funding  guide 


Cosf .  • 


Free,  «■ 


Publisher  * 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and**Welfare , 
Office  of  Education,  Bureau*of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  Washington-,  D.C.  ;  20202  * 


Additional  Information 


Title 


federal  Assistance  for  Programs  .Serving'the  Handicdpped     |   Subject  gG  Prog  Funding 


Author 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 


The  resource  describes  Federal  programs  and  ac«fc±*ities 
which* pro vMe  assistance  or  benefits  to' handicapped  people 
or  those  forking  on  their  behalf.. 


4  % 


Description 

366  page,  sof'tboutid  book 


Publisher 

Offic^of  Hahdicapped  Individuals  *  388  D, 
guberr  Humphrey  Building,  200  Independence* 
^enue.,  Washington,  T)^^  20201         '  • 


:RiC 
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p —  ■   .«r  

v*9"      Federal  Fundihg  News ' 

* 

% 

% 

.  • — 

- —  » — | 

-3 

Category  ^   atr  .  7 

*      ^       Prog  Funding^  | 

• 

A  1  * 

This  is  a  newsletter  <in  finding  published  Uy  the  National  Association  of  State  * 
Mental  Health  Programs*.  * 

**»  < 


Address 

National  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Programs,  1001  3rd  Street/  S.W., 
Suite  115,  Washington,  D.C.    20024 > 


r 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item  Council  oft  Foundations,  Inc.,  and  Foundation  Center,  Inc.  J  I Category  -       HG   -  ^ 

 Prog -Funding  I 


Description 


These  organizations  provide  information  and  services  available  to  help  research 
potential  foundation  grants. 


Address 


888  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10019 


:RLC 


A2A 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


r 


Itetfl      Taft  Information  Services 


Category       hg    '  M 

Prog  Funding  J 


Description  .  \         '  ;  :  :  

In  addition'  to,  the  informtion  service,  Taft  Corporation  .also  publishes  Taft 
.  ggEISSS. J^din^  Dlregtoa  „fflfeh  lists,  by  state,  foundations,  funds InftruXiS 
which  provide  funding >  a  vdriety  of  areas.    Each  entry  includes  information 
about  purpose  and  activities  and  financial  data.  '     * .     9  inr°"nation 


J 


Address 


Taft  Corporation,  1000  Vermont  Avenue, 
N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Title    Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 


Author 


I    Subject  HG  Prog  Funding  ^ 


Date 


Annotation         . "  " 

The  catalog  lists  all  federally'  assisted  programs  with 
-yearly  changes  noted.    It  includes  criteria  for-  funding  ' 
through  each  of  the  programs. 


Publisher 

Office  ol  Business  and  Management,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402 


ERIC 


495 


Description 


Cost 

- $18.00 


Additional  Information 


504 


CHAPTER  34 


National  Organizations  and.  Resources 


There  are*  several  re-asons  why  it  is  important  for  -a  teacher, 
counselor  or  advocate  of  handicapped  individuals  to  be  aware  of  and 
•use  the  appropriate  national  organizations  and  resources.     First,  - 
these  organizations  have*funds,  equipment,  contacts' and  a  con- 
stituency far  beyond  the  resources  of  a  community  college  or      .  * 

*  agencies.     National  organisations  are  sometimes  able  to  lend  n 
financial  support  for  pressing  nee 3s - tha t  *a. locally  funded  center 
encounters  in  implementing  career  education.    National  organi-  0 
zations  are  an  excellent  resour.ee  for  up-to-date  materials  abouC 
various  aspects  of  -the  disability  gfoup  it  represents .   *  Finally ,' 
agencies  ranging  from  a  one-person  operation  to  complex  bureau- 
cratic national  ^organizations  need  tox  collaborate  on  their  mutual 
objectives  if  they  'are  to  achieve  the  greatest  impact  on  society. 
This  is  probably  the  least  concrete  or  directly  observable  reason; 

i  yet,  in  the  impending  days  of  severe  cutbacks  for  social  service 
agencies  it  very  well  may  be  the  most  crucial  purpose  of  open  net- 
works between  organizations.    The  rationale  and  mechanism  for  net- 
working is*  expanded  upon  in  the  LCD  Handbook. 

What  follows  is  an  extensive,  though  not  an  exhaustive  list 
> of  important  national  organizations  and  resources.    It  beivboves 
the  user  , to  becorae  involved  with  any  organization,  that  offers  him 
or  her  some  potential  assistance.    Moreo^r,.  and  in^the  spirit  of 
the  Resource  Guide,  investigate  other  resources  that  -may  be  of 
help  ,to>you.    We  wish  you  good  luck  in  your  future  endeavors. 


505 


497 


Item     NINCDS    Extramural  Research  and /Research  Training  Awards 
InThe  Neurological,  Sensory,  arid  Communication  Fields 


Category 


/ 


Prog  Funding^ 


description 


This  research  Report,  available ' free  of  charge f  provides *in formation  on  research 
report  grafts  and  awards  in  the  neurological^  sensory*  and  communicative  fields* 
NINCDS  is  a  research  organization  which  inyestigates  both  pre  and  post  natal  causes 
of  cerebral  palsy.    The  Organization  i£  currently  specializing  in  viral'as  well  as. 
anoxia  research,    NINCDS  funds  research  and' research  training  awards  in  neurological , 
sensory,  and  communicative  fields,  '  ,  * 


r    Cross  'Reference:     CP*Med  Aspects,  CP  Natl  Res*  ^ 


Address  *  *  * 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, « 
and  Welfare*,  National  Institute^ of  \ 
Neurological  and  Communitive  Disorders 
and  Stroke,  Bethesda,  MIX  200 14  \ 

.  ?  •  •  /■ 

A" 


Phone 


Additional  Information' 

This ilS [7 7  resea^  report  is  f^EW 
Publication  NO.(NHi)  77-1401. 


Item 


Fight  For^ight,  Inc. 


Category  vi,  Prog.Fundin 


9 


Description 


*  »  Figkt  For  Sigh£  was  founded  ;inYl946*  as  The  National  Council  to  ComlSat  Blindness,- 
Inc.     It  has  "to  date  .funded- more  than  2,000&  awards*^)  some  165  medical  col-leges-,  hospitals 
send  eye  centers'in  our  nation  and  25  foreign  countries  to  help  protect  and  preserve  eye- 
sight.   Awards  are  made  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  leading- 
eye /physicians  and  scientists.  *  •  *  **  V- 


( 


Cross  Reffefffftce:    VI  Medical  Aspects 


*[  Address  • 

Fight  For  Sight,  Inc.,  41  West  57th- 
Street,  Newark,  NY  10019  '  * 

5     •    '  . 


ERIC 


.493 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


^06 


Item.  African  Rthabiliution 


Category  HG  Natl  Re8 


Description 


. ) 


This  journal  deals  with  rehabilitation  needs  .through  articles  and  resource 
listings.    It  is  the  official  bi-monthly  publication  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration..  Subscription  rater  $11.75  per  year,  $2.00  per  issue. 


Address 


Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion, 330  C  Street,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20201 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item    American  Librar^-Associatidh,  Health  and  Rehabilitation 
library  Services  Division  


Category  eg  Natl  Res 


1 


Description 

This  division  can  provide  information  and  publications  on  physical  accessibility 
and  design  of  library  services  and  programs  for  people  with  disabilities. 


* ' 


\ 


Address 

American  Library  Association,  Healthy 
*  and  Rehabilitation  Library  Service?' 
-BfctLgion,  50  E,  Huron  street,  Chicago. 

IL    60611    •  ' 


ERiC 


499 


Phone1 


Additional  Information 


Item 


American  Institute  of  Architects 


Cgtegory  110  Hull  ui^  ^ 


Description 

This  is  a  professional  society  of  architects  to  serve  the  needs  and  improve 
the  capability  of  the  nation's  architects  and  to  be  of  service  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  public,    it  sponsors  educational  programs. and  public  relations  cam- 
paigns to  make  people  aware  of  their  surroundings  and  ways  to  improve  them.  The 
Institute  is  a  resource  for  information  about  architectural  accessibility,  € 


Address 

American  Institute  of  Architects*  1735 
New  York  Avenue,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C, 
20006 


Phone 


Additional  Information  * 

i 

« 

Item 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 


Category  nfa  Natl  Org 


Description 

%This  organization  s§eks  to  'toake  educators  and  employers  aware  that  disabled 
persons  can  be  employedHn  various  areas  of  science.  \  The  AAAS  also  sponsors  the 
Project  on  the  Handicapped  in  Science  (see  HG,  Career  Opportunities  for  more 
information  on  the  project). 


I- 


Address 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  1776.  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
'  tf.W.,  Washington',  D,C.  20036 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item  Bureau  of  Education  f*or  the  Handicapped 


Category  BG  ^ii  Res  4fr 


Description 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  assists  states,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  institutions  and. agencies ,  in  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  the  nation's  handicapped  children  who  require  special  services.  It' 
administers  programs  such  as  support  of  training  for  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional personnel;  grants  for  research;  financial  aid  to  help  states^iaiUate, 
expand  and  -improve  their  resources;  and  media  services  and  captioned  films  for 
deaf  people.  1 

-4 


Address 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, 400  6th  Street,  S.W. ,  Donohue 
Building,  Washington,  D.C,  20202 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item.  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

Category  HG  Natl  0rg  € 

Description  . 

•This  association  is  organized  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  rehabilitation 
facilities.    It  works  to  assure  that :  1)  rehabilitation  facilities  are  properly 
managed;  2)  high  professional  standards  of  operations  and  service  are  met;  3)  training 
is  provided  for  present  arid  prospective  facility  personnel;  and  4)  medical,  voca- 
tional and  psycho/social  services  provided  by  rehabilitation  facilities  are  understood, 
recognized,  and  supported  by  various  federal  and  state  mandated  service-delivery 
systems.  ft 


Address 

Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
5530  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  955, 
Washington,  D.C.  20015 


9 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 


509 


Item 


Council  For  Exceptional  Children 


Category  HG  Natl  Qrg  ^ 


Description   CEC  s  principal  purpose  of  is  to  advance  the  education  of  exceptional  children 
and  youth.     To  further- this  end,  it  works  closely  with  educators,  organizations,  school 
administrators,  supervisors,  parents  and  teachers  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  educa- 
tional processes  for  exceptional  children.    The  council  provides  technical  consultation 
in  evaluation  and  design  of  programs,  procedure  and  policies  for  the  education  of 
exceptional  children*    It  also  provides  a  variety' of  training  programs  for  education 
professionals.  * 

CEC  maintains  a  variety  of  information  services,  including  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
on  Handicapped  and  Gifted  Children,  its  own'  Information  Center,  and  the -State-Federal 
Information  Clearinghouse  for  Exceptional  Children  that  maintains  a  data  bank  on  state 
and  federal  laws,  Regulations,  and  litigation  involving  exceptional  children.    Custo-  8 
mized  computer  searches  of  the  literature  are  printed  as  well  as  topical  bibliographies 
on  popular  topics.    CEC  also  offers  a  variety  of  publications,  as  well  as  professional 
journals,  books,  and  resource  materials,.  k  Brochures^  fact  sheets,  and  on-site  use  of 
the  Information  Center  holdings *are  provided  free  of  charge;  there' are  fees  .for  otheJfc  K 
services  and  for  publications. 


Address 

Council  For  Exceptional  Children,  CEC 
Information  Services,  1920  Association 
Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item      Closer  Look                                                        *  ^ 

Category  HG  Natl  ^ 

Description 


Common  Sense  from  Closer  Look  is  a  publication  of  the  Parents  Campaign  for 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth*  •  This  is  a  publication  offering  a  vast  array  of 
information,  related  to  the  njovement  for^  the .  right  of  handicapped  persons  to  full 
citizenry.    It  explains  *laws,  provides  information  on  services,  and  serves  as  an 
advocate  to  .change  laws,  attitudes,  and  barriers,   'Information  packets  are  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  mental,  emotional,  and  physical  disabilities 
from  preschool  to  young  adulthoocL  v 


Address 

Closer  Look,  Box  1492,  Washington,  D.C. 
20013 


ERIC 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 

Item  Center  for  Innovation  in  Teaching  the  Handicapped 


Category  hg  Natl  Res 


Description 

v 

Founded  at  Indiana  University  as  a  national, research  and  developmentfagency ,  the 
center  performs  research  including  ^tudies  and  evaluation  of  teacher  behaviors  and 
their  effect  on  pupil  learning.    The  center  provides  graduate  training  in  research 
and  evaluation,  special  education  in-service  training  programs  for  school  systems, 
and  materials  evaluation/  &> 


Address  + 

Center  for  Innovatioti  in  Teaching  the  j 
Handicapped',  2803  E,  Tenth, Street,  S 
Blooming  ton,  IN  47401 


Phone 


Additional  .Information 


Item      Center  for  Handicapped  Affairs 


Category  HG  Natl  ^ 


Description  •  • 

The  center's  chief  activity  is  information  referral.    The  staff  ^compiles 
'who-what-where-how1  data  on  housing,  transportation,  accessibility,  and  civil 
rights.     The  center  is  actively  involved  in  outreach. 


Address  .  ' 

Center  for  Handicapped  Affairs,  1(5:26  E, 
Michigan  Avenue,  Lansing,  MI  48912 


erJc 
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Phone 


Additional,  Information 

511 

A    .    ■  • 

Item 


Disabled  USA 


Category  Hg  Natl  Res 


Description  * . 

This  monthly  publication  provides  general  information  on  opportunities  for 
handicapped.workers,  developments  in  rehabilitation  and  job  placement.    To  receive 
this  free  publication,  contact  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  )  " 

'"  '  f 


Address 


The  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
Washington,  D.C.    20210  ^ 


Phone^ 


Additional  Information 


—  1,1  1 

|ltem      Education  Unlimited 

Category  hg  Natl  Res  \ 

T  —  ] 

Description 

This  journal,  published  six  times  a  year  by  Educational  Resources  Center,  is 
geared  for  use  by  regular  and  special  educators,  counselors,  and- others  interested 
in  the  field.    The  Journal  focuses  on  "how  to"  approaches  in  education.  Subscription 
J!    '  f0Vr  *«  $12.00  to  individuals,  $16.00  to  libraries,  schools,  and  instil 

tions.     Cost  of  a  single  issue  is  $3.50; 

"Making  It",  a  regular  feature,  of  Education  Unlimited,  presents  brief  stories 
abcrut  individuals  with  disabilities  who  are  actively  participating  in  the  mainstream- 
of t  their  communities.    The  individuals  .featured  have  a  variety  of  talent's,  attitudes 
experiences  and  interests.    -The  articles  typically  give  an  overview"  of  their  life  ' 
experiences  focusing  on  those  that  led  to  involvement  in  their  careers  " 


\ 


Address 

Educational  Resources  denter,  1834 
Meetinghouse  Road,  Boothwyn,  PA  19061 


erJc; 


504 


Phone  . 


Additional  Information 


012 


Item  .ERIC  (Educational  Resources  Information  Center) 

Category    HG  Natl  ^  1 

ERIC  is  a  national  computerized  network  of, 16  subject-specialized  information 
clearinghouses'  that  index,  abstract  and  disseminate  information  upon  request.  Documents 
are  available  on  micrdfische  and  regular  print  (soft  and  hardbound).  "  Many  univeraity 
and  public  .libraries  have  access  to  ERIC -materials.    Document  abstracts  are  published 
in  ERIC  s  monthly  journal,  Resources  in  Education.    Listed  beloW  are  several  of  the 
ERIC  Clearinghouses  that  may  be  o£  interest 'to  readers  of  the  Resource  Guide. 


ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 

Career  Education 
The  Center  for  Vocational 

Education 
Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbia,  OH  43210 
(614)  486-3655 


ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Handi- 
capped and  Gifted 
Children 

Council  for  Exceptional 
Children 

1920  Association  Drive 

Reston,  VA  2209i 

(703)  620-3660 


ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 

Junior  Colleges 
96  Powell  Library  % 
University  of  Californiat 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 


(213)  825-3931 


Address 

ERIC,  1200  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20208 


Phone    (202)  254-5555 


Item   Disabled  American  Veterans 

Category  Hg  Natl  Org  ^ 

Description 

This  organization  of Weterans  with  service  connected  .disabilities  serves 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families.    It  employs  280  National  Service  Officers  in 
Veterans  Admin  is  traticm  Offic^across  the  nation..  These  officers  act  as  attorneys, 
free  of  charge,  to  provide  counseling  and  processing  regarding  veteran's  benefits 
and  compensation  claims.    The  organization  sponsors  programs  for  emergency  relief, 
employment,  fund  raising  and  legislation.    Publications  include  a  monthly  magazine  and 
monthly  newsletter.  ** 


Address 

Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria* Pike ,  Cold  Spring,  KY  41076 


:RLC 


505. 


Phone    (606)  441-7300 


Additional  Information 

.  \  •  * 

513             .  • 

1 

I Title  Gulda»ce,  Counseling,  and  Support  Services  for  High 
I  School  Students  With  Physical  Dtsabilit-fgg  


Subject    HG  Natl  rRes. 


Author 


Date 


Annotation  This  manual  assists  high  school  guidance  personnel 
as  well  as  other  professionals  working  with*individuals  with 
the  following  disabilities:  visual,  hearing,  orthopedic,  neu- 
romuscular, epilejxsy  or  cftrohic^  health  conditions.  This  refer- 
ence includes  the  following:  strategies  for  planning,  coordi- 
nation and  delivery  of  services;  inservice  training;  accommo- 
dations in  instructional 'services;  educational  planning; 
career  development  and  guidance;  personal  adjustment,*  voca- 

\  tional  assessment  and 'psychometric  testing;  -job placement; 
parent  involvement;  and  national  and  state  resources ♦  Each 
topic  is  discussed  in  light  of  pertinent  federal  legislation 
(Section  504  and  P.L.94-142).  The  manual  also  provides  infor- 
mation about  medical  psycho-social  and  education-related 
aspects  of  the  various  disabilities .     It  is  an  excellent 
resource  for  postsecondary  as, well  as  chigh  school  counselors 
and  educators .  


Description  - 

457  pages,  softbo^^ 
manual 


Cost 


Publisher  . 

Technical  Education,  Research  Centers,  44 
Btattle  Stree't,  Cambridge,  MA    02138  ' 


Additional  Information  ■ 

* 

Item      Green  Pages  J 


Category  HG  Natl  ^  ^ 


Description 


This  newfi  .iqagazine  provides  a  large  directory  of  products  aqd  services  for 
disabled  people*    These  include  exercise  equipment,  communication  aids,  eating 
aids,  clothing,  automotive  equipment,  transportation,  books,  clubs,  etc. 
Information  is  broken  down  into  service  categories  and  by  state  • 


v.  •    .  .. 

Pertains  to  competencies  in  the  Daily  Living  and  Personal-Social  domains. 


Address 


Greenv  Pages,  64^W*  Fairbanks,  Winter 
Park,  Florida  J27§9 


ERIC 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


514 


Item  jjuoan  Resources  Center 


Cqtegory  o  HG  ^  Reg 


7 


Description        .  ;  -  .  :  .    *  *  1 

The  Human  Resources  Center  is-  a  non-profit  organization  for  the  education, 
training,  apd  placement  , of  poeple  who  kre  disabled/ educably  reta«3j£<f\>r  aged.  The 
center  offers  programs  in  employment,  education, ^research,  and  seminar*  and  training 
institutes  for  business,        *  %\  <J  * 9 


*  6 


1 


Address 

.  Human  Resources  Center,  Willets  Road, 
Albertson^  NY    11507  • 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


I 

Item    Handicapped  Learner  .Materials  Distribution  Center 

Category  hg  Natl  Res  ^ 

*  * 

Description 

^      ■  -Materials  are  available  free  of  charge  except  for  return  postage.    Materials  may^ 
be  booked  tip  to\ 14  months  in' advance;  all  orders  must  be  placed  three- weeks  prior  to* 
the  desired  use  date.     If  you  wish  to  have  an  order  processed  sooner,. call  the  ■ 

•circulation  number.  • 


Address 

Handicapped  Learner  Materials  Distribu- 
tion Center,  Indiana  University,  Audio- 
Visual  '  Center,  Bloomington ,  IN  47405  , 


9 
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Phone  circulation  (812^  33f4-15ir 


Additional  Information 

.  Administration  (812)  337-0531 
The  center  loans  films  and  audio-visual- 
materials  on  a  range  of  topics  related  to 
handicapped  people. 


o  .  

nem      Accent  on  Living,  Inc.  . 

\ 

j 

Category;  HG  Natl  Qrg  % 


Description 


This  non-pro fit^  organization  collects  and  disseminates  information  op  daily 
living,  recreation,  communication*;  transportation  and  other  areas  relevant  to 
tjie  needs^of  handicapped  persons.    Among  their  services  is  a  computerized^retrieval  ' 
system,  Accent  on  Information.  *  * 


Address 

Accent  on  Livings  Inc.,  Gillum  Road  and 
High  Drive,  P.O.  Box  700,  Bloomington, 
IL  61701 


Phone 


(309)  378-*2n 


Additional  Informatfon 


Item    ICD  Rehabilitation  and  Research  Center 


Category  hg  Natl  Res 


Description 

i  < 

%  •  * 

The  purpose  of  this  'international  organization  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of* 
handicapped  persbns  through  rehabilitation,  treatment,  training,  researched 
professional  education.  x  K 


Address  r  v 

ICD  Rehabilitation  and  Research  Center, 
340  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 


ERLC 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 

t 

Title  Access  -  The  Guide  to  a  Jtetter  Life  for  Disabled  Americans 


Subject   HG'  Natl  Res-"  4 


Author    .Br,uck,  Lily  . 


Date 

'/  1978 


Annotation 


This  excellent  compendium  for  disabled  individuals 
provides  information  about  how  to  make  better  use  of 
resoutces  to  obtain  needed  goods  and  services  in  the 
marketplace.    It  offers  information  from  special  services 
of  government  agencies  to  useful  hints  on  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services.    Included  are  listings  of  organizations 
and  special  interest  groups  that  can  be  contacted  for  more 
specific  inquiry. 

t  ' 


Description  * 

softbound  manual 


Cost 


Publisher 

/  Random  House,  New  York 


Additional  Information 


 % 

Item       INTERFAGE  * 

Category  hg'  Natl  Res  ^ 

 -An 

.  Interface  is  a  multidisciplinary  design  firm  that  provides  design-  and  architectuAl 
services  to  special  education  facilities ,  physical  and  develtfpinental  rehabilitation^*** 
facilities group  homes,  sheltered  workshops,  etc.    It  has  specific  interests/ in 
environmental  design  considerations  for  people  with  hearing  visual,  and  developmental 
disabilities.    It  serves  as  consultants  to  HEW,  the  Associatfon  of  Rehabilitation 
'Facilities,  and  the  American  Association  of  ^ntal  Deficiency 


7 


Address 

INTERFACE,  P.O.  Box  5688,  814  Wachovia 
Building,  Raleigk,  NC  27607 


.EJJC. 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

V 

0 

* 

517 

Vv 

Item    National  Retired  Teachers  Association/American 
.Association  of  Retired  Persons  (NRTA/AARP) 


Category  HG  Natl  0rg  ^ 


Description  •  ,  .  .   ~ 

»  "  \ 

This  national  organization  has  local  chapters  which  have "become  involved  in 
career  education  K-12  and  beyond,  covering  the  entire  lifespan.    For  more  information 
consult  your  local  N.R.T.A./A.A,R.P.  Chapter  for  more  information. 


Address 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


«   —  — -      -                       *                                                 »  I—  

Item    The  National  Rehabilitation  Information  Cenfer 

Category  HG  Natl  ^  ^ 

Description 

In  addition  to  its 
Psychological  Abstracts 

* 

own  data  base,  NARIC  searches  other  data 
,  National  Technical  Information  Services 

bases  such  as      *  ' 

(NTIS)  and  Medlars. 

•  * 

 4  2  .  !  

X 

* 

Address 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Information 
Center,  308  Mullen^  The  Catholic  Univer- 
sity oNf  America,  Washington,  D,C,  20064 


9 

ERLC, 

L_fl 


5io 


Jkx. 


PhOlie1 .  (202)  635-5826 


Additional  Information 


Item    National  Rehabilitation  Association 


Category   HG  Natli)rg 


f 


Description 

*  '* 

NRA  facilitates  communication  between  professionals  working  with  disabled 
youth  and  adults.     Members  include  counselors,  physicals therapists,  vocational 
eyaluators  and  others  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  people  and  t'he  socially  disadvantaged.    The  NRA  publishes  a  bi-monthly 
newsletter  and  the  Journal  pf  Rehabilitation,  quarterly. 


Address  \ 

National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005  \ 


Phone 


Additiondl  Information 


Item      National  Media  Materials  Center  for  Severely 
^flndicapped  .  Persons  ;  


Category  HG  H#tl  Reg 


<The  tfentef£*te  goals  -are  to'locate  apd  retrieve  all  instructional  materials  th^t 
.have  6een  developed  concerning  severely  handicapped  p^rsotvs.  «  - 


Address  9  % 

m  National  Media  Center,  Box  3^8,  Peabody' 
College,  \Nashville ,  JN  37203 


erJc 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 


SIR. 


— ,  :  :  t  :          ■  :  ^ 

Ifem    National  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  Engineering  (NIRE)       Category  HG  Nati  y  ^ 


Description      *  * 

NIRE  operates  a  ffree  conswfcer  advisory  service  to  prcT^de  handicapped  individuals^ 
wi^h  information  regarding  rehabilitation  services,  faciliti^  products  and  special 
aids',    Ic  is  designed  to  inform  individuals  about  services  atid)protect  from  fraud. 
Specific  questions  will  be  answered,  over  telephone  only  due  *£p  limited  staff.  ■ 
(source:    Barriers  and  Bridges)  ' 


Address 

National  Institute  for  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  (NIRE),  Pompton  LaK^,  NJ 
07442 


Phone     (202),  838-2500 


Additional  Information 


* 

Item   National  Inservice  Network 

s  ' 

Category  -  Hg  Na tl  ;R^g  .  ^ 

.  — t —  1 

Description 


1 


The  National  Inservice  Network  maintains  a  descriptive  file" of  projects  \. 
and  products  related  to  inservice  training  and  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  V 
4~   Education  for  the  Handicapped,    The  Network  collects  and  shares-'resoujrces,.      ^  \ 


Address 

National  Insjprvice  Network,  Indiana 
University,  2853  East  Tenth  Street, 
Cq^tage  L,  Blooming  ton,  Indi&na  47*405 


ERLC 
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Wone    (812)  337-2734  . ' 

«  ;                                 ■  ■ 

1 

Acfeitional  Information  * 

• 

'«      ^  « 

" V 

I Title  National  Congress  of  the  Rehabilitation  of  Hooebound  "  I  ISubiect  hg  n»m  nr.  9 
L  and  Institutional!^  pl~~n„   ^  L  'Na4Lgff.  T 


Author 


7"- 


Date- 


Annotdtion 


Jr. 


Description 


— 


Cost 


Publisher 

1522  K  Street,  N.W. ,  Suite  1120^, 
WashingtQn,  D.C.  20005 


Additional  Information 


Item  National  Clearinghouse  of  Rehabilitation  Materials 

Category  HG  fctl  Res  1 

t-^ .  iwuiuuax  uxcaiiugiwubc  ot  Mnau liiuauion  naceriaxs,  pare  or  tne  M 

.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training  Program  at  Oklahoma'  State  University,  disseminates 
*  selected  materials  to  professionals,  especially  rehabilitation  counselors.    Most  of 
the  materials  disseminated  are  collected  f rom  other  sources. 

The  Clearinghouse  also  prepares  bibliographies,  abstracts,  or  indexes  in  response  to 
individual  requests.    Although  the  collecting  of  information  on  career  education  for 
the  handicapped  is  not,  a*  main  focus  of .  the  Clearinghouse,  its*  hidings  do  include  a 
small  amount  of  material  on  this  subject.  * 

The  Clearinghouse  putSv  out  a  quarterly  listing  of  publication^  available  from  the 
Clearinghouse  and  other  sources.    Some  materials  are  sent  free  of  charge  or  on  lcJan; 
other  items'  may  be  ordered' for  a  small  fee.  7 

When  hecefisary,  inquirers  will  be  referred  to  other  information  centers.    At  present, 
the  Clearinghouse  is  staffed  to  handle  inquiries  from  professionals  only,  and  therefore 
'does  not  distribute  information  to  the  general, public^  / 


Address 

National  Clearinghouse  of  Rehabilitation 
Materials,  Oklahoma  State  University, - 
Old  USDA  Building,  Room  115,,  Stillwater, 
OK  74074 


ERIC 
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Phone    (405  )'„  62^-7650 

*                                                \  * 

Additional  Information  , 

* 

52i 

Item 


National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  |  Category  HG  Natl  Org  ^F- 
the  Handicapped    I  I  -  *  ^ 


Description 

The  center  collects  and  distributes  a  wide  range  of  multimedia  materials  related 
to  handicapped  people.    The  center  operates  the  National  Instructional  Materials 
Information  System  (NIMIS) ,  a  computer-based  information  system.    The  center' also 
conducts  materials  and  media  conferences  and  wbrkshops,  provides  technical  assistance 
related  to  materials  development,  and  publishes  a  free  Newsletter,  "Apropos", 
(source:    Barriers  and  Bridges) 


Address 

National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  Ohio 
State  University,  2540  Olentangy  River 
Road  -  Building  B,  5th  Floor,  Columbufc, 
Ohio  43210 


Phone   (614)  422-7596 


Additional  Information 


Item 


Internatio^l  Year  for  Disabled  Persons 


Category  iil.  Natl  iiua  W 
 * — H 


Description  *  "  . 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  proclaimed  1981  the  International  Year 
for  Disabled  Persons.    Five  principal  objectives  have  been  established  1)  Help  disabled 
persons  in  physical  and /psychological  adjustment  to  society  2)  Promote  efforts  to 
ensure  full  ^tegrationf into  society  including  assistance  training,  guidance  and  wo  He 
opportunities  3)  Encourkge  study  and  research  to  facilitate  disabled  persons  participa- 
tion in  daily  life,  e . gUjimproving  access  to  public  buildings  andl^transportation 
k  systems  4)  Educate  and, Inform  the  public  of  disabled  persons  rights  to  participate  inj 
and  contribute  to  various  aspects  of  economic  social'  and  political  life  5)  Promote 
effective  measures  for/ prevention  of  disability  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persots. 

.v; 


/ 


L 


I 


Address y 

"International  'Year  /for  Disabled 
Persons",  Division  It  Social  Affairs, 
Office  P.S.20,  PalaLs  des* Nations, 
CH  -  121  Geneva  10,1  Switzerland  . 

7  .  . 
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Phone 

* 

Additional  Information 

 2j  .  

| Item   Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America" 


Category    hg  Natl  org 


J 


Description  •  0  . 

This  is  an  organization  of  honorably  discharged  veterans  who  have  incxirred 
disease  or  injury  affecting  the  spinal  cord  and  resulting  in  paralysis.    The  organi- 
zation is  involved  in  a  wide  ra'nge  of  programs  including  the  following  areas: 
assistance  in  obtaining  Veterans  benefits,  employment,  wheelchair  .sports,  promotion 
of  mass  transportation,  elimination  of  architectural  barriers,  and  promotion  of 
legislation  to  create  public  housing  for  paraplegic  individuals. 


Address 

Paralyzed  Veteransof  America,  4330  East 
West  Highway,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C, 
20014 


Phohe    (301)  652-2135 


Additional  Information 


Item      Office  for  Handicapped  Individuals 

Category  HG  Natl  Res  i 

Description 


This  office  coordinates  information  for  handicapped  Individuals  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,     It  serves,  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
advocacy  unit-    At  no  charge,  the  office  will  answer  inquiries  about  how  to  locate 
information,  services  or  benefits,     (source:    Barriers  and  Bridges) 


Address 

'Office  for  Handicapped  Individuals, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare, -Washington,  D,C.  20201 


:RLC 
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Phone 


(20 


6644 


Additional  Information 

■  52^ 

litem 


Programs  for  the  Handicapped 


Category 


•  HG  Natl  Res 


Description  '  : 

This^ publication  contains  articles  of  interest  related  to  handicapped  individuals, 
u^^6S  resources>  news  briefs  and  announcements  of  current  information.    It  is 
published  every  two  months  by  the  Office  of  Handicapped  Individuals;-  - 

4 


Address        ,  * 

Program?  for  the  Handicapped,  Office 
for  Handicapped 'individuals,  D&EW, 
338D  Hubert  Humphrey  Building,  200 
Independence  Avenue,  S  .W'. ,  Washington, 
D.C.  70201 


Phone    (202)  245-1961 


Additional  Information 


/ 


Item 


President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 


Categojy    HG  Natl  Res 


Description  k  M  , 

This  'committee  provides  public  education  and  information  services  primarily 
designed  to  create  attitudes  favorable  to  employment  of  individuals  who  are  disabled. 

.  It  will  prepare  and  deliver  programs,  plans,  and  information  to  state  and  local  commit- 
tees, including  plans  for  local  employment  programs.    Specifically  set  vfc  to  serve  state 
and  local  groups  and  professionals,  it  will  provide  Brochures f< panghlets ,  or  fact  sheets; 

^  lend  films  or  othfer  audio  visual  materials;  prepare  bibliographic-  indexes,  or  abstracts 
in  response  to  certain  individual  requests;  and  make -referrals  to  other  information 
sources  ♦ 

The  president's  Committee  is  linked  with  a  nationwide  network  of  governors'  and 
Mayors'  Committees  at  the  state  and  lofcal  l§vels. 

As  part  of  the  ongoing  public  awarene'ss  campaign,  the  President's  Committee 
sponsors  Employment  of  the.  Handicapped  Week  and  many  TV  and  r^dio  spots.     It's  publica- 
tions include  the  following  periodicals:    Performance^  Feedback,  Newsletter  Committee 
on  Recreation  and  Leisure  and  Legislative  Memo.  ~> 


Address 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  1111  20th  Street,  N.W,, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 
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Phone  (202)  653-5067 


Additional  Information 


o  J. 


Title 


A  Pocket  Guide  to  Federal. Help  for  the  Disabled  Person 


Subject    HG  Natl  Res 


f 


Author 


Date 

1979 


Annotation 

The  guide  .is .geared  to  be  astarting  point  for 
handicapped  persons  searching  for  services.    It  outlines 
the  federal  support  for  programs  and* services  of  relevance 
to  person*  with  disabilities." 


Description 

20  pages 


Cost 


Publisher 

The  Office  for-  Handicapped  Individuals, 
Office  of  Human  Development  Services,  Room 
338  D,  Hubert  H  Humphrey  Building, 
Washington,  D,C.  20201 


Additional  Information 

Order  No.^HDS)  79-22002 
V 


 »     \   i 

Item    People  to  People  Committee  for  the  Handicapped 


Category  Hg  Natl  Res  ^ 


Description 


In  its  role  as  liaison  with  other  organizations,  this  committee  frequently  work& 
with  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  Goodwill  Industries, 
and  ^he  National  Easter  Seal ^Society  tp  supply  information  about  handicapping  condi- 
tionsNand  programs  for  handicapped  individuals  to  people  in  America  and  overseas.  The 
committtee  publishes  the    Directory  of  Organizations  Interested  in  the  Handicapped  , 
which  lxsts  descriptions  of  organizations  concerned  with  the  techniques,  training, 
treatment,  devices,  and  procedures  utilized  to  help  handicapped  individuals  help  themr 
selves.' 


v  9 


Address 

People  to  People  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped,  La  Salle  Building,,  Suite 
610,  Connecticut  Avenue  and  L  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.^  20036 
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Phone 


Additional  lnformati6n 


52° 


Title 


RSA  Programs 


Author 


1  t 


Annotation    -  v 

This  booklet  by^the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  provides  an  introduction  to  the  State- 
Federal  Rehabilitation  programs.    All  aspects  of  the  . 
program  are  sketched  including  services  and  places  to 
contact^ for  additional  information  and  aid.    Include^  , 
specific  information  for  blind/deaf  individuals. 


Publisher 


Department  of  Health,  Education, 'and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 
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Additional  Information 

> 

 J 

\  


Item  ^  Rehabilitation  .Services  Administration 


Category  HG  Watl  Res  ^ 


Description 


*  RSA  is  charged  with  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals  through  state 
departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  19  Rehabilitation  Research  and  *  Training 
Centers,  the  Regional  Resources  „ Centers,  and  Research^ and  Demonstration  grants  to 
benefit,  fu^fher  services 'to  Hqpdi'capped  people. 


± 


Address 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
330  C 'Street,  Washington,  *D.C.  20201 


m 


ERLC 
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Phone  . 


Additional  Information 


52C 


Item     Rehabilitation  International,  USA 

Category  hg  Natl  org  ^ 

Description 

Tliis  independent  national  voluntary  organization  offers  assistance  to  disabled 
persons  worldwide  by  providing  a  link  between  the  U.S.  rehabilitation  community  and 
rehabilitation  activities  in  other  countries.  %  The  organization  is  concerned  with  l:he 
following  topics:    education  of  handicapped  people  and  those 'working  with  them,  all 
aspects  of  training  and  employment  of  handicapped  people,  employment  of  persons  working 
with  handicapped  people,  recreation  and  physical  education,  daily  living  activities, 
/md  special  equipment  and  aids. 


Address ,  , 

Rehabilitation  International,  USA,  20 
~1?>^th/stt^et,  New  York,  NY    10O18  , 


Phone. 


Additional  Information 


Item     Rehabilitation  Gazette" 

Category  HG  Natl  Reg  i 

Description 

r  This  ih  an  international  journal  and  information  service  on  independent  living 
for  the  disabled.    The  annual  issue  contains  a  wide  assortment  of  specialized 
information  for  individuals  with  all  types  of  disabilities,  for  professionals  who 
work  with  them,  and  for  institutions  that  Serve  them.  > 


( 


Address 

Rehabilitation  Gazette,  4502  Mainland 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  MO  63108 


ERIC. 


52 


7 

5i2i 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

Cost  of  the  annual  issue  is  $3.50  for 
disabled  persons,  $6.00  for  non-disabled 
persons. 


-/- 


|ltern     Rehabilitation  Digest 


Category  HG  Natl 


Description 

* 

This  quarterly  journal,  covers  topics  related  to  medical  and  technological 
aspects  of  rehabilitation  especially  as  they  relate  to  physically  disabled  people. 


-r- 


Address 

* 

^^CRCD,  Suite  2110,  On*  Yonge  Street, 
^  Toronto,  Ontario  M53  1£8 


Phone 


Additional  Information* 


Item     $ehabfilm  Newsletter 


7^ 


Category  Hg  Natl  Res 


Description-^ 

c  * 

This  newsletter  lists  and  reviews  the  latest  films  in  rehabilitation  education, 
special  education,  medicine,  etc,  * 


?5 


Address  • 

ftehabfilm  Newsletter,  20.  40tU  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10018 


ERLC 
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Phone 


Additional'  Information  . 

•* 

Title   £ea<fy  -  Reference  Guide.    Resources  for  Disabled  People:  A  I 
Handbook  for  Service  Practitioners  and  Disabled  People 


Subject 


HG  Natl  Res 


Author 


Date 

1977 


Annotation 


Description 


Cost 


Publfsher 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Rehabilitation-  Services 
Administration' 


Additional  Information 

•Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
330  C  Street,  Washington,  D.C,  20201 


r\\\Z  Publications  and  Audiovisual  Aids  Directory  of  the 
1   °    Rehab  ill  taction  Research  and  Training  Center  


Subject  HG  &tl  Res 


Author 


Date 

1978 


Annotation 


*     Part  I  of  this  directory,  contains  a  bibliography  of 
publications  grouped  by  Research  and  Training  Centers, 
a^rt  II  is  devoted  to  a  current  listing  of  audiovisual^ 
'developed  or  used  by  the  R  &  T  Centers  in  their  respective 
training  programs'.    The  AV  products  are-  grouped  into  cate- 
gories:   audiotape,  film,  slide,  overhead  transparency, 
filmstrip,  videotape  and  other.    Core  areas  contained  in  the 
directory  ^Include:    orthotics  -  prosthetics,  neuromuscular 
diseases,  behavioral  - scieilce ,  cardiopulmonary,  bioengineer- 
ing  and  regional  .spinal  pdrd  injury  center. 


Description 

542  pages 

* 

T 

Cost 


Publisher 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Development  Services,  Department  of  Health, 
^-cation,  and  Welfare f  'Washington,  D,C, 

ERIC01  '.  •  .    .  521 
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Additional  Information 


529 


7 


Item  Society  for^he  Rehabilitation  of  the  Facially 
 Disfigured.  Inc.  


Category 


HG  Natl  -Org 


Description  * 

The  organization  was  founded  in  195T  to  provide  surgical  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  patients  suffering  facial  disfigurements  from  congenital  malformations, 
accidents,  disease,  or  severe  burns.     It  supports  the  Institute  on  Re^onstrudtive 
Plastic  Surgery  at  the  New  York- University  Medical  Center  and  several  affiliated  ' 
plastic  surgery  clinics  in  New  York,     The  society  also  maintains  a  referral  service. 


:  i 

 =  

4  _ 

Address 

Phone  ' "  1 

Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 

Facially  Disfigured,  Inc.,  550  1st  Ave,, 
New  York,  NY  10016 

Additional  Information                w  J* 

Item     United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations- 


.3* 


.  ..  ....      X  . 

Category  CP  Natl  0rg 


Description  -  ."  V  • 

/  :  '  ^  ■ 

This  nationwide  voluntary  organization  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  multiple 
problems  of  persons  with  cerebral  palsy.    Working  nationalLy^rcl  through  local  and^ 
state  associations,  it  provides  direct  services,  public  education ^programs ,  advocacy, 
funding  of  research,  and  the  training  of  professional  and  scientific  manpower.    The  «. 
Association  %ollects  and  disseminates  general  infornktion  about  cerebri  palsy  and 
specific  information  about  employment  of  people  with  cerebral  palsy,  housing,  trans- 
portation, health,  recreation  and  physical  education,  and  professional  education  of 
pejrsops  dealing  with  people,  who  have  cerebral  palsy.     The  organization  can  make 
referrals  to  local  associations  and  answer  information  requests  by  phone  or  mail," 
'Some  publications,  films  and  public  and  professional  education  materials  are  avail- 
able; some  fees  are  charged, %  The  slide  cassette  presentation,  "The  UCP  Story" 
(10  minutes^,  is  available  for  loan* or  for  purchase  ($35,00),    It  provides  a  graphic 
interprptatipn  of  UCP's  goals  andi*services  in  meelting  the  lifelong  needs  of  indivi- 
duals with  cerebral  palsy,  *  * 

<  \   


Address'  : 

Unfted  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations, 
66  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  NY' 
10016 


ERLC 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 

Title  A  Cui<te  por  An  Information,  Referral  And  Follow-Along 
Service  In  A  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Affiliate.  


Subject 


CP  NattMtes 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 

This  guide  gives  information  on  how  to  set  up  an 
affiliate  organization  to  serve  those  with  Cerebral  Palsy 
throughout  their  lifetimes  giving  information,  referral 
and  follow-along  assistance, 


Description 

34  pagd  booklet 


Cost 

free 

Publisher 

\jJnited  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 
66  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016 


Additional -Information 


'  ' — J  a 
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Item     Caucus  of  Adults  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

Category   cp  Natl  0rg  ^ 

Description 

This  national  consumer  organization  represents  the  interests  of  adults  with 
cerebral^ palsy..  The  caucus  believes  it  can  serve  these  interests  best  by  joining 
with  others  to  form  a  united  front  and  working  towards  its  common  objectives  in 
all  areas  of  living.    The  caucus  can  provide  consumer  ^nput  for  compliance  planning, 
or  refer  institutions  to  other  organizations  of  consumers  in  local  communities. 


Address 

Caucus  of  Adults  with  Cerebral  Palsy, 
Z  UCPA  of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  122  E. 
23rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 


523 


ERIC' 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


53 


Item    The  American  Academy  for  Cerebral  Palsy  and 
,    Developmental  Medicine   


Category    CP  0rg 


Description 

This  is  a  professional  organization  representing  19  different  specialties  in 
the 'field  of  cerebral  palsy.    It  is  inyolved  in  evaluation  of  treatment  methods,  pre- 
sentation of  awards  and  allotment  of'  research  grants. 


Address 

American  Academy  for  Cerebral  Palsy  and 
Developmental  Medicine,  c/o  James  E. 
Bryan,' 1255  New  Hampshire  Avenue ^  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

• 

9 

V 

V 

Title       Epilepsy  Rehabilitation 


Subject    Ep  Natl  Res 


f 


Author 


Wright,  George  N.  (Ed.) 


Date 


1975 


Annotation  '  ' 

■  *  * 

This  excellent  comprehensive  book  provides  information 
in  the  following  areas:    medical  aspects,  legal  considera- 
tions, psychosocial  factors,  and  evaluation,  personal    * 1<  y 
adjustment  counseling,  vocational  counseling*  job  placement, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  voluntary  health  programs. 


Description 

book 


Cost  £y( 

$11.00 


Publisher 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


ERJC 


524 


Additional  Information  Available  from: 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America  (not  ,£rom 
local  ^apter^r.  1828  L  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


ttefTK-  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 


Category  Ep  yatl  Org  9f 


Description 

This  national  agency  for  people  with  epilepsy  sponsors  a  wide  Variety  of 
programs  an(L  activities,  provides  general  information  about  epilepsy  and 
specific  information  and  referral  in  the  following:  education,  employment, 
housing,  transportation,  health,  psycho/security,  recreation  and  physical 
education,  daily  living  activities,  equipment  \devices  and  aids,  civil  rights 
and  legislation,  and  research.    The  foundation1,  will  refer  inquirers  to  local 
chapters.    Both  the  national  office  and  local  chapters  provide  information 
and  referral  services  and  some  local  chapters  provide  direct  services.  Most 
information  is  free  of  charge,  / 


Address 


Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America,  1828 
L  Street,  N,W,,  Suite  406,  Washing- 
ton,- D,C,  20036 


Phone    (202)  293-2930 


Additional  Information 


Item      National  Epilepsy  League 


r* 


Category  Ep  Nati  Re8 


Description 

» 

* 

/ 

* 

» 

* 

f 

y  » 

Address 


National  Epilepsy  League,  6  North 
Michigan- Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


\ 


Hem     ifational  Association  of  the  Deaf 


T 


ego/y  "HI  Natl  Org 


f 


Desertion  * 

\|     *        ^7  :  "      r  ■  v 

This  organization  df  dea|,  deaf-blind  and  hearing- impaired  individuals  seeks  'tb 
-  bring  deaf  persons  in  contact  with  one  another  and  to*  support  theiir  needs..    NAD's  . 
goals  include  serving  deaf  persons  and  promoting  their  unique' needs  in  legislation,^ 
education,  connnunication ,  health,  and  fighting  discrimination  in  insurance  and  • 
employment.     In  addition  it  serves  as  a  publisher  aad  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
relating  to  deafness,  and  on-site  use  of  *ts  materials  is  permitted,    tt  can  serve 
as | an"  information  source  to  health,  social  service,  and  educational  institutions  on 
the  needs  of  deaf  persons  in  areas  such  as  auxilliary  aids,  employment,  awareness 
and  insurance.    It  will  answer  inquiries,,  send  brochures  and  other  publications  and 
»make  referrals.    No  fees  are, charged  for  services,  /    '  t 


Address^ 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  81A 
Thayer\  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 


Phone- 


Additional  Information 


Item     National  Association  for  Hearing  and  Speech  Action  Category  RI  Nati  Q~  ^ 


Description 


\ 


This  organization  is  dedicated  to  promoting  the  interests  of  persons  with" 
he|ring  and  speech  impairments.    Its  major  goals  are  to  enhance  public  understanding, 
to  provide*  direct  assistance  to  hearing  and  speech  agencies,  to  foster  needed  social 
action,  and  to  launch' a  program  of  prevention,  * 


Address 

National  Association  for  Hearing  and 
Speech  Action,  814  Thayer  ^venue, 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 


9 

ERJC 
i  


12k 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

V 

9 

53-f 

» 

• 

Item 


Jehn  Tracy  Clinic 


Category 


HI  Natl  Res 


Description  • 

«       *This  clinic,  founded  in  1942,  provided  services  to  deaf  and  deaf-blind  children, 
adults  and^ their  families.    It  also  conducts  research  in  the  ethology  and  physiology  of 
deafness.    Home  study  courses  for  parents  of  deaf  children  or  deaf-blind  children  are 
available  through  the  clinic,  *  '       *  -  r 


Address   .  .  — 

John  Tracy  Clinic,  806  West  Adams 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007- 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item    ^American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 

Category  HI  Natl  0rg  ^ 

'  v  

3 


L 

This  membership  organization  is  for  professionals  in  such  fields  as  speech  and 
language,  pathology,  audiology,  and  speech  and  hearing  research.    Goals  include 
maintaining  high  standards  of  clinical  competence  for  professionals,  encouraging 
the  development  of  comprehensive  clinical  Service  programs,  and  stimulating  exchange 
of  information  on  communication  impairment/   This  is  a  source  of  descriptive 
information  about  handicapping  conditions  in  areas  such  as  education,  including 
the  formal  education  of  disabled  individuals  and  of  personnel  working  with  them, 
employment  of  people  in  the  field  of  speech  and  hearing*  and  certification  of 
individuals,  clinics  and  training  programs.     It  can  provide  health,  social  service, 
and  educational  institutions  with  guidance  on  the  special  adaptive  equipment  needed 
to  accommodate,  hearing  impaired  and  deaf  individuals .  fctn  addition,  it  can  make 
referrals  to  other  information  sources  and  to  local  professionals  working  in  the 
field.    Publications  are  available.     There  is*a  fee  fbr  services. 


Address 


V  Phone 


American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association, 
9030  Old  Georgetown  Road,  Washington, 
D.C.  20014 


ERIC. 


J2I 


Additional  Information 

535 

• 

Item    Hearing  Aid  Discounts 

Category  Hi'Nati  Res  ™ 

1  £  i»— 

Description        *  . 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  (AGB)  has  a  pooperative  discount  plan  with 
more  than  425  hearing  aid  dispensers  in  over  330  cities  throughout  46  states,  A 
discount  (up  to  40%)  off  the, manufacturer 's  suggested  retail  price  will  be  offered. 
This  discount  is  available  t;d  persons  holding  individual  AGfe  memberships ,  and 
their  dependents,.     Cost  of  AGB  membership  is  $25,00  per  year. 


Address 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for 
the  Deaf,  3417  Volta  Place,  N,W,/ 
Washington,  D,C,  20007 


Phone   TTY  and  Voice  (202)  337-5220 


Additional  Information 


Item    Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf 


Category  hi  Natl  org  ^ 


Description 

The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  (AGB) ]  founded  in  1892,  disseminates  infor- 
mation concerning  hearing  impairments  and* promotes  speech  and  lip  reading,     A  discount 
plan  for  hearing  aids  is  available  to  AGB  members,  'Membership  costs  $25,00  per  year. 


Address 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for 
the  Deaf,  3417  Volta  Place,  N,W,, 
Washington,  *D,C,  20007' 


ERJC 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


^  yJ  \j 


0 

> 

HI  Natl  Res^ 

Federal  Government*  TTY  Numbers 
t 

« 

•  Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board*..*  202-245-1801 

(concerted  .with  compliance  of  accessibility  of 

federal  buildings)  \ 

»#  Community  Services  Administration....,  '  t  202-245-5235 

(information  on  grants  for  community  service 
projects  e.g.  Headstart) 

•  Department  of  Commerce,  Law  Reference  Library  %.  202-377-5588 

•  HEW,  Office  for  Civil  Rights  %.  ....202-472-2916 

(handles  complaints  f ilBd  under  Section  504) 

*•  HEW,  Office  of  Information  and  Resources  202-245-0574 

(information  on  government  agencies  that  do  not 
have  TTY) 

•  HEW,  Office  of  Deafness  and  Communicative  Disorders  202-245-9574 

(liaison  to  organizations,  agencies  and  institutions 

concerned  with  deaf)         »  ^  ^ 

•  HEW,  Research  Projects  Branch  *  202-472-1757 

•  HUD,  Office  of  .Independent  Living  for  Disabled  202-755-5709 

•  National  Park  Service,  Community  Services  fT.  202-472-5264 

•  Department  of  Labor,  Office^of  federal  Contracts   .202-523-9512 

Compliance  Program    (Administers  Section  503)  - 

•  Department  ©^Treasury,  Bureau  of  the  Public  Department  202-634-5688 

•  Federal  Communications  Commission,  Consumers  Affairs  ;  .202-632-6999 

Officers      *  *  . 

•  General  Services  Administration,  Officfe  of  Federal... V  ,.202-523-5239 

—  Register  ,  . 

•  Internal  Revenue  Service  (all  states  except  Indiana)  800-428-4732 

(Indiana)  .\  . ; 800-382-4059 

•  Presidents  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  202-653-5337  , 

•  »   *  « 

•  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  (except  Maryland)  '. ...  .800-638-2690 

.    (Maryland)  800-492-2938 

•  U.S.  Senate  ,  202-224-3997 

•  IKS  .  House  <of  Representatives*  • . .   .202-224-2793  * 

•  Smithsonian  Institution     Museum  of  History  and  Technology  ,.  ..202-381-4233 

•^  White  House  Presidential  Comments  Office.  x  202-456-6243 

•  White  House  Visitor's  Office,  Tour  Arrangements.;  202'-456-2216 

q  .  »  *  - 
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HI  Natl  Org  &  Res 


Other  National  Organizations  and  Resources 
Related  to  Hearing  Impairment  in  the 
Resource  Guide 

t 

American  Athletic  Association  of  the  Deaf  (see  HI  Leisure  &  Rec) 

Galluadet  College  (see  HI  Coll  &  Univ) 

2~  * 
Hearing  Dog  Program  (see  HI  Daily.  Liv)  °  r  * 

* 

International  Association  off  Parents  of  the  Deaf  (see  HI  .Parents/Family) 

International  Committee  of  the  Silent  Sports  (see  HI  Leisurfe  &  Rec) 

Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  (see  HI  Coll  &  Univ) 

National  Center  for  Law  &nd  the  Deaf  (see  HI  Legislation) 

National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf  (see  HI  Career  Opp  &  Decision  Mak) 

♦ 

Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf  (see  HI  Communication) 
Teletypewriters  for  the  Deaf,  Inc.  (see  HI  Communication) 
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V 


Item     American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency 


— >  — ^ 

Category  Mr  Natl  Org  A 


Description 

This  organization  is  .comprised  of  about  10,000  members  including  physicians, 
educators,  administrators,  psychologist,  psychiatrists,  social  workers ,  students  and 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  persons  who  are  mentally  retarded.    The  organiza- 
tion is  involved  in  studying  the  causes,  treatment  and  prevention  of  mental  retardation, 
It  published  two  bimonthly  publications:    American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency  and 
Mental  Retardation. 


Address 

American  Association  on  Mental 
Deficiency,  5201  Connecticut  Avetrw^ 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 


National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 


Category 


MR  Natl  Org 


Description  ',  :     '  :  

NARC  has  approximately  200',000  members  including  50  state  and  1,500  local' erouos 
This  organization  consist,  of  parents,  professionals  and  others  working  on  local,  state 
and  national  levels  to- promote  treatment,  research,  public  awareness,  legislation  and 
aS'LoecrT  f    *\  iS/Y*cellent  "urce  »f  a  wide  variety  of 'materials  related  to 

nominal  chargf  retardation.    Many  of  the  Kterials  are  available  free  or  for  a 


Cross  Reference:    MR  Advocacy 


Address  :  ' 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Citi-. 
zens,  2709  Avenue  E  East,  P.O.  Box  6109, 
Arlington,  TX  76011 


:RIC 


5,111 


Phone 


(817)  261-4961 


Additional  Information 
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Item 


National  Association  for  Down's  Syndrome 


Category 


MR  Natl  Org 


Description 

This  is  primarily  a  local  organization  of  parents  of  children  with  Down's 
Syndrome  and  others  interested  in  their  welfare.    The  association  maintains  a    ■  / 
speakers  bureau  and  publishes  a  bi-monthly  newsletter  and  a  brochure,  / 


Address 

National  Association  for  Down's  Syndrome, 
P.O.  Box  63,  Oak  Park,  IL  60303 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


r 

Item    President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 

Category  ^  Natl  0rg  ^ 

Description 


J'i 


The  President's  Committer's  principal  programs  and  activities  relate  to  the  legal 
rightfs  of  retarded  people,  to  promotion  of  early  intervention,  and  provision  of  federal, 
1  state,  and  local  efforts  to  support  activities  on  mental  retardatioja.    The  committee 
publishes  many  materials  related  to  mental  retardation.    Many  of  th£  materials  are 
available  free  or-  for  a  nominal  charge.  * 


Address 


President's  .Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation,  7th  and  D  Streets,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 


ERIC 


Phone  (202)  245-7634 


-J3JL. 


Additional  Information 

5*0 

• 

.    ^  ■  \ 

\ 

Item    Special  People, in  the  Northeast 


Category  mr  Natl  Res  & 

J 


Description  *  N 

This  organization  was  founded  by  parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  to  provide 
a  range  of  social,  recreational,  vocational  and  educational  programs v    It  is  a  service 
provider  for  moderately,  severely  and  profoundly  retarded  people  and  their  family 
members.     The  organization  can  offer  information  services  and  materials  to  health, 
social  service,  and  education  institutions',  and  is  willing  to  undertake  such  activities 
as  needs  assessments  of  plants  and  programs,  long-term  consultation,  and  workshops.  t 
Its  sheltered  workshop  trains,  mentally  retarded  people  so  that  they  can  enter  the 
competitive  job  market.  '  e 

J 


Address        .  , 

Special  People  in  the  Northeast,  8040 
Roosevelt  Boulevard,  Suite  219,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19152 


Phone 


Additional  Information 

*  * 

Item 


Programs  for  Exceptional  People 


Category  m  Natl  ^Q  ^ 


Description 

This' organization  provides  vocational,  social,  recreational,  and  academic 
opportunities  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  adults.*  Although  orientation  is 
toward  client  services,  it  also  provides  general  advice  and  guidance  to  all  cate- 
gories of  HEW  recipients  on  fuch  employment-related  issues  ag^evaluation  of  jotP 
requirements,  sensitization lot  employees,  and  vocational  counseling  of  mentally 
retarded  people.^  The  organization  will  respond  to  telephone  inquiries,  make 
referrals  to  other  sources  of  information,  and  assistance, .and  sponsor  workshops  • 
Staff  members  and  *its  parent  advocate  group  will  serve  on  advisory  committees. 
No  fee , for  services • 


Address 


Programs  for  Exceptional  People,  2611 
S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19148 


ERIC 


53-3 


Phone  ' 


Additional  Information 


54i 


— — 

Item      Blinded  Veterans  Association 


Category  vi  Natl  Org 


t 


Ascription   .  ,  ^ 

*■ 

This  association  assists  blinded  veterans  in  overcoming  problems  in  education, 
•  -ttoplroyment  and  daily  living  ♦ 


Address 


Blinded  Veterans  Association,  1735 
BeSaies  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036 


Phone 


Additional  Information  > 

c 

70 

Item      Lions  International  , 

Category  :Vl  Natl  ^  ^ 

 i   i 

Description  *  / 

Provides  general  information  on  disabling  conditions,  recreation  and  physical 

education,  and  equipment/aids.    This  organization  is  particularly  involved  in  the 
area  of  visual  impairment. 


Address 


Lions  International,  York  &  Cermak 
Boads,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


\ 


ERIC  x 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


OH  Natl  Orfc  &  Res 


0 

ERIC 


Other  National  Organizations  and  Resources  Related 
fo  Orthopedic  Handicaps  in  .the  Resource  Guide 


American  Wheelchair  Bowling  Association  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec) 
American  Wheelchair  Pilots  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec) 

Divisiotf"for  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress  (see 
.    HG  Natl  Res) 


es  (s 


Harold  Russell  Associates  (see  HG  Mobility) 
MgGaughan  &  Johnson  (see  HG  Mobility! 
Mobility  onjWheels  (see  HG  Mobility) 

National  Wheelchair  Athletic  Association  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec)  ■ 
National  Wheelchair  Basketball  Association  (see  OH  Leisure  &>Rec) 
National  Wheelchair  Marathon  Committee  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec) 
National  Wheelchair  Softball  Association  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec) 
Noakes  Associates  ('see  HG  Mobility) 
Rambling  Tours  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec)  * 
Wheelchair  Motorcycle  Association  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec) 
Wheelchair  Pilots  Association  (see  OH  Leisure  &  Rec) 
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Item      National  Braille  Association 


Categp^  VI  Natl  Qrg  ^ 


Description  -  <> 

*  ****** 

This  is* a  volunteer  organization  geared  toward 'preparation,  coordination  and 
distribution  of  books* Yn4  other  educational  materials  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
students  and  adults.    |he  NBA  also  prepares  vocational  materials  for  blind  professionals, 
The  NBA  Braille  Book  Bank  provides  college  students-with  braille  copies  of  oSSjjfr  1,000 
titles  and  will  transcribe  additional  requests  when  possible.    NBA  also* sponsors" 
national  conferences  and  workshops. 


Address 

National  Braille  Association, 

85 

Goodwin  Avenue,  Midland  Park, 

NJ 

07432 

-* 

V  ■ 

Phone* 


Additional  Information 


Item 


National ^Association  For  Visually  Handicapped 


Category    VI  Natl  0rg 


Description  * 

This  national  voluntary  health  agency  is  solely  devoVed  to  partially  seeing  adults 
and  children.    It^was  founded ^to  help  these- individuals  to  .use  their  residual  vision  to 
maximize  their  educational,  professional,,  and  social  potential. 


Address 

National  Association  For  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Regional  Office,  305  East 424th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 


9 

ERJC 
i 


.«  536 


Phone  ny — (212)  889-3141;  CA— (415)  221-3201 


Additional  Information  X 

National  Association  For  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Regional  Office,  3201  Balboa  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94127 

.     5  m 


Item-  ^tional  Accrcditatton  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the 
 Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  °       m   6 


Category  vi  Natl  org 


5 


Description  .  ¥   "    ,  ^  

This  council  develops  standards  and  administers  a  voluntary  system  of 
accreditation  for  approximately  400  agencies  at  the  state,  local,  and  national 
levels.    These  agencies  provide  direct  services  to  more  than  a  million  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  people. 


Address 


National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10016 


fhone 


Additional  Information 

8 


1 

'*em    Helen  Keller  International 

Category    VI  Natl  0rg^ 

Description 

An  organization  with  three  main  objectives:    to  prevent  blindness,  particularly 
among  preschool  children  in  developing  countries;  to  educate  blind  children,  with  empha- 
sis on  their  studying  side-by-side  with  sighted  children  in  regular  schools;  and  to  rehab- 
ilitate blind  adults  so  they  may  lead  independent,  useful  lives  in  their  homes  and  commu- 
nities.   Helen  Keller  International  concentrates  its  efforts  in  developing  nations  to 
strengthen  each  country *s  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  citizens  and  develop 
preventive  programs.  '  ^ 


Address 

Helen  Keller  International,  Inc.  (formerly 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Bl$id), 
22  West  J. 7th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011 


ERJC 


Phone  (212/)  62Q-2ioo" 


Additional  Information 


545 


Item  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
 Library  of  Congress  


Category  /  vi  Natl  Res 


Description 


This  division  provides  full;  length  books  and  magazine^  on  cassettes  or  -in 
braille  to  readers  unable  to  use  standard  materials.    Through  a  network  of 
regional  libraries,  materials  are  mailed  to  eligible  users .    Also  has  an 
information  service,  ^ 


Address' 

Division  for 

the  Blind  and  ?l 

[ysically 

Handicapped, 

Library^  of  Congi 

[ess,  1291. 

Taylor  Stree 

t,  N.W. ,  Washing 

:on,  D.C. 

20542  . 

Phone    (2Q2)  332^5500  ' 


Additional  Information 

* 

Title 


Blindness  1977-78 


Author 


♦  / 


Date 

-  1978 


Annotation 

This  is-f^e  13th  issue  of  an  annual  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.    The  articles 
primarily  consist  of  papers  presented  at  the  1977  Bicenten- 
nial Convention  of  AAWB.    Topical  areas  include:  development 
of  policies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  services  to 
the  visually  handicapped,  changing  populations  of  the  blind, 
low  vision  and  its  implications,  needs  assessment,  consumer  « 
participation,  the  teaching  function,  and  miscellaneous* 


Subject  VI  Natl  Res 


3 


Description 

215  page  softbound 
book 


Cost 
$4:  oo 


Publisher 


emc 


American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  (AAWB);  1511  K  Street  »JH.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


538 


Additional  Information 


5«6 


Item 


American  Foundation 


 r- 

for 


the  Blind 


V 


Category  ^  Natl  Qrg 


Description 


iisSe 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind- 'pUbiisifes  books,  magazines,  and  leaflets 
in  inkprint,  large  type,  recorded,  and  braille  (limited).    The . foundation  manufactures 
and  sells  specialt^ids  and  appliances,  records  and  manufac*tires  talking  Jbooks,  and 
conducts  research  in  the  area  of  blindness.    Legislativa/consultation  and  an  t 
extensive  library  on  blindness  are  additional  services/  AFB's  services  'are  on  the 
state,  regional,  and/o*  national  level.    AFB  publishes  a, quarterly  newsletter  (free)  * 
in  print  or  braille,  and  publishes  an  annual  report  eadv  fall  (free).    Individuals  *< 
xian  subscribe  ($12.00  per  year)  to.  the  AFB  publication  series  entifi$$£g  them 
automatically  to  receive  AFB  free  publications  and  others  at  one-haife price. 
Mailings  occur  four  times  each  year,  * 


Address 

American 

Foundation 

for  the 'Blind,  15 

W.  16th 

Street,  New 

York,  NY  10011 

t 

Phone     (212)  yA4-d*2i 


Additional  Information 

l 

■  r  > 

t 

,  «  '  '  

Item      American  Council  of  the  Blind  , 

Category   VI  M<tfl  0rg  ^ 

Description  4 

National  organization  primarily  composed  of  blind  people,  its "goals  are  to: 
1)  provide  a  forum  for  the  views  of  blind  persons;  2)  elevate  the  social;  economic, 
and  cultural  £evel  of  blind  individuals;  3)  improve 'educational  and  rehafrilitational 
facilities  and  broaden  vocational  opportunities ;  40  encourage  and  assist  blind 
persons  in  developing .their  abilities,  potentialities  and  in  assuming  theif  respon- 
sible  place  in  the  community^  5)  cooperate  with  public  and  private  institutions  and 
agencies  of  and  for  blincL persons;  6)  provide  for  a  free  exchange  of* ideas  and  * 
information  relative  tot  matters  of  concern  to  blind  people^  through  publication;  and 
7)  conduct  a  program  of  public  education  aimed  toward  improving  the  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  blindness  and'  of  the  capabilities  of  blind  people.    The  council  is  a 
source  of  information  on  the  following  subjects  related  to  blindness:  education, 
employment  including  the  special  needs  of  blind  employees  transportation,  health, 
auxiliary  aids,  etc.    The  council  will  answer  inquiries  by  phone  or  letter  and  will 
provide  referral  services  to  local  organizations  and  service  providers.    Staff  will 
appear  at  conferences,  and  provide  consultative  services  to  other  organizations, 
 5  -  =  


Address 


American  Council  of  the  Blind,  1211 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N,W,,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 


Phone 


Additional  Information 


Item 


American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


Category  vi  Natl  Org 


Description  _         •  • 

This  organization  promotes  the  development  and  improvement  of  publi^and  private 
services  to  blind  persons  of  all  £ges.    The  association  has  general  infoniation  about 
the  handicapping  conditions "as  well  as  information  in  education,  including  the  formal 
education  of  visually  impaired  individuals  and  the  education  of  personnel  serving 
them*,  employment,  including  vocational  rehabilitation  and  training,  transportation,^ 
activities  of  daily  living,  and  equipment/special  devices/aids.  . 

The  AAWB  also  offers  the  following  publications:  The  Bauman  report  ($1.00)  on 
tests  used  in  psychological  evaluation  and  counseling  of  visually  impaired  persons, 
Blindness  Annual  ($4.00  or  free  to  members)  and  News  &  Views  (free  to  members)  < 


i  Address 

*  0 

American  Association 

#of  Workers  for  the 

Blind,  1511  K  Street 

,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.C.  20005 

v  m 

« 

Phone    (202)  347-1559 


Additional  Information 

A  set  of  12  issues  of  Blindness  from  1964 
to  1976  sis  available  for  $15.00.  Single 
issues  before  1976  are  available  at  $1.50 
each.    "  ' 


Ifew 


Research  to  Prevent.  Blindness 


Category  TI  ma  0 


Description                      1  i 

n  9 

This  organization  has  been  particularly  active  through  its 
grants  and*  through  its  role  in  the  development*  of  the  National  Eye 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

extens  i ve  res  e  arch 
Institute  of  the 

<" 

l 

✓ 

.  J 

» 

Address 

Research  t&  Prevent  blindness,  598  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 


ERIC 
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Phone 


Additional  Information 


/ 


^        '  HG  Bibliog 

CHAPTER  35 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Other  Bibliographies  in  the  Resource  Guide 
that  Relate  to  Handicapped/General 


Attitudes  and  Disability:   *A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliography  (see  HG 
Attitudes) 

Books  about  Handicaps:    For  Children  and  Young  Adults   (see  HG  Attitudes) 

Career  and  Vocational,  Development  of  Handicapped  Learners:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  (see  HG  Voc-Oq.c) 

Career  Education  for  Persons  with  Handicaps:    A  BibSiography  (see  HG 
Career  Dev) 


Career  Education  -  19  78:  A  Bibliography  of  Vocational  Education  Resource 
Materials  (see  HG  Career  Dev)  . 


Client  and  Counselor  Attitudes  in  a  Rehabilitation  Setting:    A  Selected 
Annotated  Bibliography  (see  HG  Coun  Tech) 

~The  Disabled,  and  Related  Need  Areas  (see  HG  Daily  Liv) 

Disability  Attitudes:    a  Film  Index  (see  HG  Attitudes) 

1978-79  International  Directory  of  Access  Guides:    An  Ai*d  for  Disabled 
and  Elderly  Travelers  (see  HG  Mobility) 

Job  Placement  and  Adjustment  of  the  Handicapped:    An  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy (see  HG  Placement) 

Law  and  Disability:  A  Select<%  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Articles  in 
Legal  Periodicals  (see  HG  Legislation)  '  . 

A  Readers  Guide  for  Parents  of  Children  with  Mental,  Physical  or  * 
Emotional  Disabilities  (see  HG  Parents/Family) 

Sex  and  Disability:    A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliography  (see  HG  Sexuality) 

Smali  Group  Homes  for  the  Handicapped  and  Disabled:    An  Annotated 
Bibliography  (see  HG  Housing  &  Home  Mgnt) , 

Special  People  Behind  the  Eight-Ball  (see  HG  Parents /Family)^ 

Vocational  Instructional  Materials  for  Students  with  Special  Needs 
(see  HG  Voc  Training) 
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Title  Selective'  Guide  to  Audiovisuals  for  Mental  Health 
 and  Family  Education  


Author    Mental  Health  Materials  Center  (eds.) 


Dote 

1979' 


Annotation  *  • 

,The  fourth  edition  of  this  guide,  released  June,  1979, 
c^nta^Lns  evaluations  and  order  information  on  386  of  the 
most  h£ghly  rated  films,  filmstrips,  videotapes,  ajid. audio-, 
cassettes* in  the  area  of  child  growth  and  development, 
adulthood,  and  areas'  of  special  concern.  ^ 


Subject  HG  Bibliog 


Description 

550  pages 


Cost 

$24.50 


Publisher 

Marquis  Who's  Who,  Inc.,  200  East  Ohio 
k  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60611 


Additional  Information 


Title  Rehabilitation  for  Independent  Living  -  A  Selected  * 
 Bibliography  \  ,  r* 


Author 


Annotation 


Publisher 


ERjC  ^ 


Date 

1978 


-542- 


Subject   H(j  Bibliog.  . 


bescription 


Cost 


Additional  Information-  Available  from: 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  1111  20  Street,  N.W.,, 
Washington,  D.C.  2O210 
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Title  Technical  Assistance  Products  and  Materials, 
 An  Annotated  Bibliography  :  


Subject    HG  Bibliog 


Author 


Date 


1979 


Annotation  « 

This  is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  current  projects, 
programs,  and  centers,  concerning  independent  living  for 
severely  handicapped  people. 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher 

The  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and 
Research,'  Texas  Medical  Center,  1333 
Mpursund  Avenue,  Houston,  TX  77030 


Additional  Information 

Telephone:     (713)  797-1440 


Title     Annotated  Bibliography  'on  Living  Arrangements 


Subject    CP  Bibliog 


Author  * 


Date 

1979* 


Annotation  * 

This  resource  list  includes'  references  on  accessibility, 
family  life  skills,  funding %  housing  design,  planning,' zoning, 
and  respite  care*  for  the  person  with  cerebral  palsy.  ^ 


Description 


Cost 

free^  limit  5  copies 


Publisher 

United  Cerebral  P^lsy  Associations,  Inc., 
66  E  34th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016' 
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Additional  Information 


§51 


I™6     Bibliography  on  Mental  Retardation 


Subject    m  Bibiiog 


'Author 


Date 


1978 


Annotation 


This  bibliography  can  serve  as  a  basic  reading  list 
for  community  colleges,'  public  libraries,  secondary,  schools, 
etc.    Annotated,  NBfR  National  Reference  Service. 


Description 


Cost 

$.50 


Publisher 


Additional  Information    Availably  from : 

Publications,  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  Kinsmen  NIMR 
Building,  York  University  Campus,  4700 
Keele  Street,  Downsview  (Toronto),  Ont, 
M3J  1P3 


Title  A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliography  for  Parents  and 
 Siblings  nf  Mpntally  RpfarH^  Pgrormc  


Subject        MR  Bibiiog 


Author 


Date 


Annotation 


Description 


Cost 


Publisher , 


ERIC 


National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,. 
NARC  Research  and  Demonstration  Institute, 
2709  Avenue  E  East,  Arlington^  TX  76011 


Additional  Information 

J 

O  KJ  £ 

fifie  "'Bibliography  ah  Integrating  Retarded  Students  Into 
 Regular  Schools  .  


Subject     MR  Bibliog 


Author 


Date 
1978 


Annotation  . 

A  selected  annotated  bibliography,  NIMR  National 
Reference  Service. 


Description 


Cost 
$1.50 


Publisher 


•Additional  Information    Available  from: 

Publications,  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  Kinsmen  NIMR 
Building,  York  University  Campus,  4700 
Keele  Street,  Downsview  (Toronto),  Ont. 
M3J  1P3 


Title  Bibliography  of  Resources  in  Sex  Education  ^for  the 
 Mentally  Retarded  


Author 


Annotation 


Publisher 


Date 


ERjC 

l  i  " 


Sex  Information  and  Education  Council 
of  the.  U.S.,  72  Fifth, Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10011 
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Subj§Ct  mr  Bibliog 

•  \  'i 

Desc;ipftQ!^J^ 


} 


Cross  Reference: 
MR  Sexuality 


Cost 


Additional  Information 
» 
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